Best Friend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to note in yesterday’s Washing- 
ton Post an article by George Dixon en- 
- titled “The Housewife’s Best Friend,” 
where he extolls the work that our new 
Secretary of Agriculture, Orville Free- 
man, is doing not only to raise farm in- 
come but also to reduce the cost of 
groceries to the housewife. 

I believe that this humorous but well 
written article should be available to all 
Members of the Congress, and under 
unanimous consent, I insert it in the 
RECORD. 

HOUSEWIFE’S BEST FRIEND 
(By George Dixon) 

I was rather concerned the other day when 
I read that Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
L. Freeman wanted to be known as the 
Cabinet member who is the housewife’s best 
- friend. I would think a discreet man would 
try to keep that to himself. I trust I am as 
broadminded as the next husband, but I 
would look askance if I heard rumors that 
the Secretary of Agriculture had become my 
housewife’s best friend. 

I concede that Mr. Freeman had endeared 
himself to many of the Nation’s housewives. 
I will concede even more. He may well be 
the first Secretary of Agriculture to engender 
rapport in the bosoms of a majority of our 
housewives, especially those who live in 
cities. But I am still unconvinced that I 
want my housewife swooning over him, even 
if he did keep down the price of bread and 
squeeze water out of hams. 

I am not going to take any precipitous 
action, however. It is my plan to play this 
thing very cozy. Get shirty with a fellow 
who has squeezed water out of your house- 
wife’s ham and you are apt to throw her into 
his arms. 

Until Freeman started squeezing, it’s a 
wonder hams didn't squirt. His Republican 
predecessor, Ezra Taft Benson, allowed 
processors to inject 10 percent more water 
into hams than had been allowed by the 
Democratic Truman administration. This 
seemed flagrantly out of character, because 
Benson, an elder of the Mormon Church, was 
also a noted dry. 

The Agricultural Department has also dis- 


covered, since Ez was replaced by Orv, that 


Ez wasn’t as zealous a husband of the house- 
wife’s dollar as he tried to let on. The 
Office of Budget and Finance has belatedly 
found out that Benson stuck the taxpayers 
for $227,366 for his travels. 
This staggering bill that the housewives 
and their househusbands had to foot was 
run up by the economy-talking Benson for 
transportation, hotels, and meals—no booze, 
because Ez didn’t drink. The fellow who 
was supposed to be concerned with things 
down on the farm, made 213 trips within 
the United States and abroad. He made 
trips to Europe, Asia, the Soviet Union, the 


Near East—and 39 trips from Washington 
to Salt Lake City, his home. Of the 39 
trips home, Ez charged the taxpayers for 
36. 

On a tour of Asia and the Near East he 
took his wife and two daughters, but re- 
paid the Government $1,420 to cover the 
estimated extra cost of his f 


Roundtrip fares around the world being 


what they are, this could rank as one of 
the most conservative estimates in estimat- 
ing history. 

Let us, however, not flog a dead horse, 
but get back to the current Secretary of 
Agriculture. Orv Fr is showing him- 
self a friend of the housewife in ways other 
than slicing her daily bread and squeezing 
her hams. He had been conducting sur- 
veys as to which tires her the more—stand- 
ing up or sitting down. 

Orv started with the premise that for 
years housewives have been told that, to 
save energy, they should work sitting down. 
He thought it was time to test it. His lab- 
oratory tests showed women actually used 4 
percent more energy when sitting, rather 
than standing to wash the dishes and do 
the ironing. 

The studies also showed that lifting 
things from a kitchen counter to shelves 
above the counter takes more energy when 
done from a sitting positiédn. Rolling 
dough takes 9 percent more energy when 
your pampered one is sitting on a kitchen 
stool than when she is standing. 

Merely getting on and off a kitchen stool 
adds to the effort expended by a squat- 
worker. . 

Orv Freeman has discovered—and reports 
fearlessly—that if a housewife is a bit over- 
weight it would be to her figure’s advan- 
tage to use up more calories on her feet 
than on her posterior. 

On second thought, I’m not too alarmed 
about his becoming overly friendly with any 
housewife I know. 

Not if he makes cracks like that. 


Late Judge Theodore Robinson Led in 
Fight To Get Seawall for City of Gal- 
veston—Was Able Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


. OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on August 1, 1961, Galveston County 
Judge Theodore R. Robinson, 60, who 
had served in his official capacity for 19 
years with honor and distinction, died 
at St. Mary’s Infirmary at Galveston. 

He left behind a record of outstanding 
achievement in public service. 


No testimonial can better emphasize 


his service to mankind than the seawall 
which extends along the beach of Gal- 
veston and which has served as the only 
barrier between the city of Galveston 


efficiency, an 


and the devastation of tides like those 


lashed by Hurricane Carla. 
Had it not been for the seawall exten- 


sion which Judge Robinson’s leadership 


secured for the island, the destruction 
from Hurricane Carla would have been 
immeasurably worse. 


Judge Robinson was educated in the 


Galveston public schools and attended 
Cumberland Law School in Cumberland, 
Tenn., and Baylor University in Waco, 
Tex. He was admitted to the State bar 
of Texas in 1926 and to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
June 7, 1942. 

In 1928, he was appointed assistant 
county attorney for Galveston County, 
in which capacity he served for 10 years. 
In 1938, he was elected to the Texas 
Legislature as a State representative and 
served for two terms. In 1942, he was 
elected county judge of Galveston 
County and remained in that office until 
the time of his death. 

He was a good and efficient public offi- 
cial; he was my friend. 

Among Judge Robinson’s major ac- 
complishments were: the westward ex- 


tension of the Galveston seawall, which 


was named in his honor; completion of 
a new causeway linking Galveston to the 


“mainland; establishment of a Galveston 


County health unit and construction of 
a new Galveston County jail; construc- 
tion of the Galveston County Memorial 


Hospital; construction of a new annex 


to the Galveston County Courthouse; 
construction of the Blue Water Highway 
along the gulf coast linking Galveston 
and San Luis Pass; and at the time of 
his death was actively engaged in obtain- 
ing an extension to the Texas City sea- 
wall and in seeking a salt water conver- 
sion plant for Galveston. 

I ask the unanimous consent of the 
Senate to place in the Recorp four arti- 
cles in tribute to Judge Robinson. The 
articles include: One in the Houston 
Post of August 3, 1961, entitled “Judge 
Robinson Was Devoted to Galveston”’; 
one in the Galveson News of August 3, 
1961, entitled Theodore H. Robinson,” 
and one in the Texas City Sun of August 
6, entitled “Our Town”; and one in the 
Galveson News of August 2, entitled 
Judge Robinson Dies.“ 

There being no objection, the material 


was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 


as follows: 


[From the Houston Post, Aug. 3, 1961] 


JUDGE ROBINSON Was DEVOTED TO GALVESTON 

In the death Tuesday of County Judge 
Theodore Robinson, Galveston has lost one 
of its most devoted public servants. A na- 


tive of the island city, Judge Robinson had 


served in his official capacity for 19 years. 
There was nothing flamboyant in Judge 
Robinson’s career. He conducted his work 
for the county with quite and unswerving 
an attribute of service which was 
well rewarded as he saw the realization of 
several projects benefiting the city and the 
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county. These include the westward exten- 
sion of the seawall, the opening of the new 
causeway across Galveston Bay, and a new 
county jail, now under construction. 

In cultural matters, Judge Robinson was 
most devoted to Galveston’s Rosenberg Li- 
brary, whose extension service into the 
county always received his support. A quiet 
but invariably genial man, Judge Robinson 
made many fast friends during his career; 
all of whom will mourn his passing. 


[From the Galveston News, Aug. 3, 1961] 
THEODORE R. ROBINSON 
Theodore R. Robinson, who died Tuesday, 
was a man of attainments who in 16 years 
of public life wrote an indelible chapter in 
the history of his native city and county. 


rendefed in his capacity as chairman of the 
board of county commissioners. 

No marble to his memory and no epitaph 
can more graphically emphasize his devo- 
tion to the needs of the community than 
the monumental seawall from 6ist Street to 
the western city limits. This was Judge 


Robinsons dream and he lived to see it come 


However, he gave equal thought to the needs 
of the entire county. 
His faith was unfailing and his labors un- 


inspiring example to those who remain and 
face the tasks of removing the last of the 


| [Prom the Texas City Sun, Aug. 6, 19611 
Our Town | 
(By Clyde Ragsdale) 


A gentleman at all times, he was one of 
those rare personalities.marked with a great 
patience and a generous quantity of diplo- 


Teddy immensely enjoyed politics, which 
had been a part of his life for so long. 
There were two things a person could always 
expect Teddy to discuss with enthusiasm. 
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circuit rider I once knew said, foursquare 
before his fellow men.” 

As I was rifling through some papers on 
my desk Friday, I came across a y of a 
letter typical of Teddy's tireless orts to 
help Galveston County. 

The letter had been addressed to Senator 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. Teddy had just 
returned from Washington, and was urging 


ELLENDER to grant a request for $16,000 so- 


the Corps of Engineers could make a survey 
in the Highland Bayou area near Hitchcock 
with a view to creating flood control meas- 
ures. 

Few men have devoted more energy and 
understanding to their jobs than did Judge 
Robinson. We need more men of his stature 


[From the Galvesten mn News, Aug. 2, 
JuDGE ROBINSON DIES 
(By Lillian E. Herz) 
County Judge Theodore Robinson, 60, who 
had served 19 years as judge of the county 


commissioners’ court and the county court 


at law, died at 6 p.m. Tuesday in St. Mary’s 
„ after having suffered a heart 
attack. 


According to his attending physician, 
Judge Robinson was taken to St. Mary’s 
Monday after suffering angina pains. How- 
ever, he seemed to have responded favorably, 
but suffered another attack while he was 
eating supper Tuesday and failed to rally. 

FIRST AWARENESS 


Judge Rabinson’s first awareness of a heart 
condition came last February when he was 
hospitalized for several weeks. After con- 
tinued rest, he returned to his duties at the 
courthouse and apparently was in good 
health until he became ill Monday. 

Judge Robinson participated in the cause- 
way dedication ceremonies both on the 
causeway and at the Moody Center luncheon 
last Wednesday and was one of the principal 


GALVESTON NATIVE 


A native of Galveston, he was born May 1, 
1901, son of the late Mr. and Mrs. George 
Robinson. His father served as commission- 
er of waterworks and sewerage of the city 
of Galveston for two terms. 

He was educated in the Galveston public 
schools and received his law degree from 
Baylor University. 

Judge Robinson married Miss Wilhelmina 
Johnson, daughter of Capt. Fred Johnson, 
prominent Galveston pilot, and Mrs. John- 
son. They had one daughter, Shirley, and 
a son, Theodore, Jr. | 

SIX 2-YEAR TERMS 
_ Judge Robinson served six 2-year terms, 
was just completing his second 4-year term 
and would have come up for en in 
next May’s primaries. 

He was first elected to the county ‘tee 
ship in November 1942, having been nomi- 
nated in the primaries, and assumed office 
January 1, 1943, succeeding Judge E. B. 
Holman, who had held the position 20 years. 

At the time of his election Judge Robin- 
son declared: “I am hopeful there will be 
no precinct lines and that all members of 


CREDO IN LIFE 
“This,” according to his colleagues on the 
commissioners’ court, “was his credo in life, 
and his interest in the city of Galveston 
and the county of Galveston never waned 

throughout the years,” they declared. 
Shortly after his graduation from college, 
Robinson was named assistant county 
attorney under the late D. B. MclInerny. 


September 26 


He served 10 years in the county attorney’s 
office, 6 of which he served as first assistant. 
In addition to McInerny, he served under 
County Attorney Owen D. Barker and 
under County Attorney Ralph Crawford. 
IN LEGISLATURE 

He also represented Galveston County in 
the State legislature, resigning to go into 
the practice of law. 


He was first sworn into office on January. 


1, 1943, by the late Judge J. C. Canty, judge 
of 10th district court—the oldest district 
court in Galveston county. 

Judge Robinson was proud of his record 
in office, proud of his efforts in obtaining 
the extension of the Galveston seawall, proud 
of being a part in obtaining another new 
causeway for Galveston, proud of the estab- 
lishment of a county health unit, and of 
the various other projects both on the main- 


land and in Galveston which promoted the 


progress and development of the area. 
TO WASHINGTON 

Only a few weeks ago he went to Washing- 
ton with Commissioner Paul Hopkins of 
precinct 3 and other mainland residents 
in an effort to obtain relief from flooded 
conditions in the Highland Bayou and 
Hitchcock area. 


2. Notice, too, that the first demand of- 


the Communist Party which concerns in- 
ternal affairs is for the abolition of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
This, too, has nothing to do—directly—with 
communizing the United States, though all 
of you, I am sure, can see the gimmick in 
it. The party gives abolition of the com- 
' mittee first priority among all domestic is- 
sues because it wants free rein to carry out 
its subversive activities. Its aim is to de- 
stroy, not to build. 

3. Further, these demands reveal, I be- 
lieve, that the U.S. Communist Party has 
no hope of achieving power in this country 
legitimately. They reveal that it is counting 
on Moscow to conquer this country and that 
it is meanwhile doing everything it can to 
help the Kremlin in this task by promoting 
the adoption of U.S. policies which will 
weaken this country and, at the same time, 
build Soviet power. 

I can assure you that every Communist 
and fellow traveler in this country is today 
doing everything he can to whip up support 
among the American people for these ob- 
jectives. 

How much are you doing to oppose them? 

They are writing letters to newspapers, to 
the White House, the State Department, to 
Members of Congress. Are you doing the 
same? 

They are introducing resolutions in par- 
ent-teacher associations, civic groups and 
community organizations of all types, and 
even in political parties. Are you actively 
opposing them in these groups? 

Have you informed yourselves on such sub- 
jects as disarmament, nuclear weapons test- 

recognition of Red China and the de- 
militarization of Berlin so that you can de- 


bate and defeat the agents of the enemy on 


these issues? 


These are things that must be done by the 


American people—in all parts of the coun- 
try—if we are to win the cold war and thus 
escape the devastation of nuclear missile 
bombardment. 

There are other things you can—and 
should—do: 


If Communist fronts are promoting these 


and other Soviet objectives in your com- 
munity, they should be exposed and rendered 
ineffective. 
When patriotic, anti-Communist 

tions, individuals and Government — 
are made the targets of character assassina- 
tion attacks by the Communists and their 
allies who want, above all else, to destroy 
them, you should go to their defense. 


— 
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a Although regarded as an able attorney and 
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„ to what. he deeply believed was the most 
4 
a ceasing in winning congressional support , 
a for his storm-protection projects. The re- 
al sulte of such dedication should serve as an | ä 
5 He usually signed himself Theodore R. 
1 Robinson, but his countless friends never 
= called him Theodore. To them he was just — 
4 Ted or Teddy. Or sometimes they called Peakers. 
=) Few men have served their communities 
1 with more diligence and devotion than did 
N Teddy Robinson. He was one of those men, 
0 Uke those referred to by Abraham Lincoln, 
Hf who was acquainted “with wisdom, patri- 
4 These were politics and his family. His love 
1 for both was boundless. | 
Pilling the position left vacant by Teddy 
1 Robinson will not be easy. In recent years 
ae his county judge’s office has become a vital 
4 office in the affairs of the citizens of Galves- ’ 
q ton County. Seven consecutive times over ee 
A a period of almost 20 years the voters ex- 
1 pressed their confidence in him as a man — 
1 and a conscientious public servant by elect- 
. ing and reelecting him as judge. 
1 His record was clean, and no taint had 
ut ever come upon him throughout the years. 
4 He believed in Galveston County, its people, the court will work together for the good 
4 and its future and he proved this faith in OF everyone — 
Ei} tirelessly working for the benefit of the en- 
4 tire area. His service knew no geographical 
1 limits, and his friends and supporters were 
a as numerous on the mainland as in his own 
4 hometown of Galveston. 
a I believe it was Marcus Aurelius who said, 
ig “A man must stand erect, not be kept erect 
i by others.” And Teddy was a man who 
i stood on his own feet, as an old Methodist 
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Keep informed about legislative and — 4 
icy proposals for combatting internal sub- 
version and Communist advances abroad. 
Throw your weight behind those which are 
sound and get others to do the same. 

You should do everything in your power 
to assist the development of an effective na- 
'tionwide civil defense program. 

When you uncover facts on subversive ac- 
tivity—as opposed to idle rumor and gos- 
sip—you should pass this information on to 
your local FBI office or to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

Remember that the Communists’ major 


weapons are deceit, subterfuge and conceal- 


ment. “Your best weapon is, therefore, ex- 
posure, which is no more than the revelation 
of the truth about the activities of a crim- 

inal conspiracy and its adherents. Never 
be ashamed f use it. : 


Needed: Mere Markets for U.S. Prodacts 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 
the LaCrosse Tribune published a 
thought-provoking article on the need 
for dtvelopment of more markets for 
U.S. farm products. Generally, the edi- 
torial suggests two realistic approaches 
to this problem: First, development of 
more markets at home and abroad; and 
second, expanding research to provide 
more uses for these products. 

During this session of Congress, I have 
introduced legislation for both purposes. 

First, I proposed a renewed effort to 


create and execute a more realistic eco- 


nomic policy for the Nation. The pur- 
poses would include, first, providing top- 
level, long-range planning of economic 
policies and programs; second, providing 
guidance for—but not control of—our 
free enterprise system to meet the chal- 
lenges at home and abroad; and third, 
better coordinating activities of Federal 
departments and agencies relating to 
national economic policy and develop- 
ment, and the role of America in world 
economy. 


Among the specific steps, I recom- 


mended the following: 


A global survey for markets for U.S.- 
produced products; analysis of world 
needs for new, or different, products 
that can be produced by our farms and 
facories; renewed efforts to tear down 
the barriers that now prevent the flow 


of goods—many of which are in sur- 


plus—to potential consumers elsewhere 
in the world—reassessing the impact of 


the growing competition from the Com- 


munist bloc; survey of fundamental 
shipping problems, including: Trade 
routes; subsidization of shipping; de- 
velopment of adequate port and harbor 
cargo handling facilities; rate setting 
policies; further revision of tariffs, 
quotas, and other barriers to U.S. prod- 
ucts in international competition. 
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Now, let us take a look at the need for 
expanding research as to the need for 
further agricultural products. In Wis- 


consin, and throughout the Nation, 


dairying is a major feature of our agri- 
cultural picture. In proposing specific 
action to help resolve the problems of 
dairy farming, I propose the establish- 


ment of a Dairy Research Laboratory. 


The purpose would be to develop new 
and improved uses for dairy products. 
Out of such research, I believe could 
come new uses that could revolutionize 
the dairy industry and benefit the Amer- 
ican people. 

In the light of the great need for ex- 
panding markets for farm products, I 
believe that there should be a renewed 


effort to adopt courses of action along 


this and other lines. Reflecting further 

upon the needs for developing more mar- 

kets, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article from the La Crosse Tribune 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

DEVELOPMENT OF MoRE MARKETS FoR US. 
Fand PRODUCTS WOULD HELP SOLVE Son- 
PLUS 
Figures released this week by the Wiscon- 

sin Department of Agriculture show that 

production of Wisconsin corn for grain is 1 

percent higher than last year, despite the 

fact that the acreage planted to this crop is 

12 percent less. 

These figures emphasize the underlying 
factor in the continuing surplus problem. 
While land acreage has been cut back 
through the conservation reserve program, 
farmers are producing more on the remain- 
ing allotted land. It seems to show that 
the conservation reserve has not been as suc- 
cessful as had been hoped. 

Production these days apparently is de- 
términed not by the number of acres but 
by the number of bushels, pounds, or bags 
per acre. The scientific and mechanical 
revolution in farming has brought this 
about. 

If the number of bushels per acre could 
be controlled, it might provide a solution to 
the problem, but such a control would be 


Impossible and completely out of keeping in 


this land of free enterprise. 

The present trend, continually advocated 
by universities, agriculture agencies, and 
others is for increased production per acre, 
with the thought that increased yields with 
increased efficiency mean more money for 
the farmers. This is true, to an extent, but 
it also means more surplus to be stored in 
Government bins about the country. Per- 
haps this program should be deemphasized 
for a time until demand can catch up with 
production. 

The flooding of the market at this time 
with hundreds of millions of bushels of sur- 
plus corn by order of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is inopportune. The corn should 
have been released months ago so it could 
have been disposed of before the 1961 har- 
vest. 

This act could cause a glut of the market 
and a depression of prices for the new crop 
of corn. 

The old law of supply and demand still 
is a major factor in achieving good prices 
for products. Development of more markets 
for U.S. farm products is the only solution— 
markets both at home and abroad. 


Research to provide more uses for these 


products is another factor which should be 
emphasized. 

Only in these two ways can the present 
dilemma be solved. 
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Baring: “What Killed Ophir Reflects 
Need for Department of Mineral Re- 
sources” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I should 


like to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD an edito- 
rial reprinted from Engineering and 
Mining Journal of April 1961 titled 
“What Killed Ophir.” I am sorry that 
the picture which appeared over the 
article cannot also be reproduced. Itis a 
very dramatic depiction of a ghost town 
with nothing more than a deserted fire 


hydrant nestled in a cleared area in the 
foothills of a beautiful mountain range. 


It stands as a sentinel memorializing 
what once was a thriving mining com 
munity. I have seen many ghost towns 
in Nevada and other Western States. 
The article “What Killed Ophir” tells 
the story. ‘Twelve years ago, I intro- 
duced my t bill which would create 
a Department of Mines at Cabinet level. 
During every subsequent Congress that 
I have served, I have reintroduced the 
bill. Both the article and the purpose of 
the bill are hereafter printed. 

Mining is the lifeblood of several of 
our Western States, not the least of 
which is Nevada. If something is not 
done without further delay to offset the 
ever-increasing importation of cheap- 
labor-mined minerals from foreign coun- 
tries, domestic mining will be dead for- 


ever. Already, hundreds of mines in the 


western part of the United States are 
filled with water. 
The editorial follows: 
War Oran? 


A lone leaky hydrant in a weedfield high 
in a hanging valley in the Colorado Rockies 
can mean only one thing— you're looking at 
a ghost camp. Folks in the area say it’s 
called Old Ophir. A few mine dumps on the 
sides of the mountains that rim the valley, 
a cluster of deserted cabins, the bleached 
skeleton of a saloon and a battered buck- 
board complete the scene. Talk about de- 
pressed areas? Here you have the No. 1 de- 
pressed area, with population Zero. 

There’s something awesome, and yet some- 
thing meaningful in this scene of desolate 
grandeur. Perhaps Ophir faded to extinc- 
tion because the price of silver plummeted, . 
or because the miners ran out of ore. 

These things were considered normal risks 
of mining. If a man struck it rich, he was 
permitted to keep most of his gains. And so, 
against great odds, the prospectors of yester- 
day continued to look for more Ophirs. But 
today a combination of industry lassitude, 
unsympathetic government attitudes on 


Federal and local levels, and misguided labor 


unions work collectively to create more 
Ophirs, and at an alarming rate. 

Smelter men tell us that in mining areas 
such as Salt Lake City the number of ore 
shippers has dwindled from about 200 to 
about 20 to 30. 

Now what are some of the Ophir-makers, 
and what can be done about them?. Here are 
some suggestions: — | 
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ill-advised and unnecessary gold 
mine closing order L-208 of World War II 


shut down all domestic gold mines after 


virtually all able-bodied men had gone to 
the armed services. Damage was s0 severe 
that many of the mines never survived. A 
subsidy for domestically minded gold could 
reverse this Ophir-making trend. 

2. County and State governments, repre- 
senting the majority voting power of farmers 
and businessmen, are loading mining ven- 
tures with unfair and excessive taxes. There 


dan easily be Ophirs on the Mesabi Range if 
Minnesota doesn’t reverse its tax policies 


soon. 
3. Mines are wasting assets, and as such are 


entitled to special tax considerations. And 


yet both the Truman administration and the 
current one regard depletion allowances as 
tax loopholes. A little enlightenment here 
would help. 
4. Labor leaders have contributed to Ophir- 
— on two counts: (A) They have failed 
to recognize the basic economic law that al- 
‘though the cost of producing a metal (say 
copper) may run from 15 to 30 cents, all cop- 
per selis at virtually the same price. This 
completely rules out industry-wide bargain- 
ing, and demands that high-cost producers 
be given special concessions, otherwise they 
will go out of business—and many have. 
(B) The repeated annual demands for higher 
wages, first in steel, then in aluminum, and 
finally nonferrous metals resulted in inflated 
labor and material costs which have made it 
impossible for the small mine operator to 
compete with low-cost metal and foreign 
metal production. 

5. Despite the alarming depletion of world 
silver supplies, expected to come to a head 
within 16 months, the Government is taking 
no action to stimulate domestic production. 
An upward adjustment of domestic silver 
prices, which is economically sound at this 
time, could reverse the present Ophir-making 
tide. 

The f comment does not imply 
that all domestic mining is on the skids, be- 
cause, on the contrary, many new develop- 
ments are underway. See Engineering and 
Mining Journal census of new plants, Jan- 
uary 1961. But the vanguard of mineral de- 
velopment, composed of prospectors and the 
small mine operators, is bucking discourag- 
ing odds. 

The one single way that the entire mining 
industry, including small and large operators, 
regional and national associations, and the 
mining press, can stop Ophir-making is to 
— Representative Barine’s bill H.R. 
0. 


This calls for the establishment of a De- 
partment of Mineral Resources with a Secre- 
tary of Cabinet status who will look after 
the interests of the mining industry as effec- 
tively, for instance, as the present Secre- 


tary of Labor is working to improve the status 


of labor. 

Blanket responsibilities of the present De- 
partment of Interior, with all the conflicting 
and opposed interests which it tries to repre- 
sent, are obstructing mining progress. We 
need a man and a Department in Washing- 
ton with the sole responsibility of maintain- 


_HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the REcorpD an ar- 
ticle entitled “Washington: The Under- 
lying Dilemmas on Berlin,” written by 
James Reston, and published in the New 
York Times of September 24,1961. The 
article comments in an interesting and 
helpful manner on a speech by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmiTrH] on the subject of the use of nu- 
clear weapons by the United States, a 
speech which brings home to all of us 
the importance of maintaining a strong, 
courageous, and yet sensible position 
with relation to the use of such dev- 
astating weapons. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
WASHINGTON—THE UNDERLYING DILEMMAS 
m ON BERLIN 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, September 23.—The other 
day, President Kennedy sent a note to several 
of his associates in the Government asking 
why the policy of the United States on Ger- 
many was not better understood. 

If he was firm on opposing Soviet demands 
in Germany, he noted, he was accused in 
some quarters of being recklessly belligerent, 
and if he was moderate and willing to ne- 
gotiate, he was condemned in other quarters 
as a weakling and an appeaser. 

One answer to his question is that he has 
neither defined what he means by being 
“firm” nor indicated what he regards as an 
honorable basis for negotiation. Maybe he 
shouldn't do so for tactical reasons now— 
this is a question on which intelligent peo- 
ple can and do differ—but it is a fact that 
both his warnings of when he will fight and 
what he will negotiate have been extremely 
vague and this has contributed to the lack 
of understanding. 

Another answer is that his past words and 
actions on Cuba and Laos have not jibed. 
He has talked like Churchill and acted like 
Chamberlain. This is why even so wise dnd 


moderate a woman as Senator MARGARET 


Cuase SmitH of Maine rose in the Senate 


this week and in a remarkable speech asked 


whether we had lost our national will to 
risk everything for our beliefs. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTION 


Beyond this, however, is something much 


deeper. This is the unresolved, and perhaps 
unresolvable, philosophical question of risk- 
ing the apocalyptic horror of nuclear war or 
avoiding the risk at the expense of other 
people and our own promises and principles. 

This is the root of our present frustration. 
It is not that thoughtful people disagree be- 
cause they do not understand the complexi- 
ties of the German question, but that they 
understand all too well the desperate al- 
ternatives posed by the German crisis. 

The neutral powers at the Belgrade con- 
ference did not fail to understand Ken- 
nedy’s German policy; they simply did not 
face up to it. Most people won't face up 
to it, either, partly because both alterna- 
tives seem so desperate and partly because 
the dilemma is usually expressed, like every- 
thing else these days, in extreme either/or 
terms. 

For example, Kenneth J. Foreman, writ- 
ing in the Presbyterian Outlook, says the 
alternatives are no longer peace or war, but 
“peace with slavery or total destruction.” 
America has always chosen the hard road 
to freedom, he concedes—-freedom from King 
George, or fight. Freedom for the slaves, or 


fight. Safety for democracy, or fight—pbut it 


won't work now. 

“We have done it before,” he says, “but 
we cannot do it again. Let us pray,” he 
says. “Let us, indeed.” 

The trouble with Mr. Foreman’s conclu- 
sion is that the question is put the wrong 
way. One may agree on the general propo- 
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sition that, if faced with the certain destruc- 
tion of the human race or the certain expan- 
sion of Communist authority, life is better 
than death. But is that the question? 

The choice before the President and the 
other leaders of the Western world today is 
not between the certainty of destruction 
and the certainty of Communist expansion, 
but between the possibility of destruction 
if we risk war, and the certainty of Commu- 
nist expansion if we don’t. 

This is the immediate question, and when 
it is put this way, most Americans, including 
President Kennedy and Mrs. Smith and 
maybe even Mr. Foreman, would probably 
prefer the risk to the certainty. 


THE PROBLEM OF DOUBT 


President Kennedy’s problem now is not 
philosophical but political and tactical. He 
has answered the philosophical question for 
himself. He will risk the possibility of nu- 
clear war rather than the certainty of the 
Communist triumphs that would follow a 


successful blockade of Berlin. And what is 


widely overlooked in Europe and even here 
is that it is precisely because he has de- 
cided to risk nuclear war that he is willing 
to negotiate. 

Having reached that conclusion, the ques- 
tion still remains whether he has made it 
unmistakably clear to Khrushchev. Mrs. 
Sm1TH obviously doesn’t think he has. That 
was why she felt obliged to get up and for 
the second time in her career deliver on the 
floor of the Senate another declaration of 
conscience. She was not choosing the de- 
struction of the human race, but merely 
saying that women know better than men, 
namely, that life must sometimes be risked 
in order to perpetuate life. 


Rede the Nations! 
Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, on 
many occasions my friend and distin- 
guished colleague on the Ways and 
Means Committee, the gentleman from 
Tennessee, HOWARD H. Baker, and I 
have, in discussing our companion bills, 


H.R. 2030 and H.R. 2031, to reform Fed- 
eral tax rates and methods, pointed out 


that their enactment would contribute 
to military preparedness. This is just 
as true in the present as in the past. 
A dynamic, growing economy provides 
the strongest base for our national se- 
curity. 

As the amount of capital in a country 
grows, so does its economy. This is a law 
of economics. It is true of any type of 
economy, whether socialized or commun- 
ized or free enterprise as in America. 
When capital is accumulated, it will be 
used. When it is not accumulated, or 
is destroyed, it cannot be used. These 
are simple facts of economic life. 

History, judgment, faith in freedom 
tell us that where capital accumulation 


and use are not subjected to dispropor- 


tionate taxation, a free enterprise sys- 
tem will outperform all other economic 
systems. 

When testifying before the Ways and 
Means Committee on May 3, Secretary of 
the Treasury Douglas Dillon stated: 
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As we look back over the past century we 
dee that our record of economic growth has 
been unmatched anywhere in the world. 
But of late we have fallen behind, From 
a historic growth rate of 3 percent per 
annum in gross national product (1909-56, 
in constant prices), we have fallen to 2 per- 
cent in the latter part of the 1950’s. In the 
last 5 years Western Europe has grown at 
double or triple our recent rate and Japan 
has grown even faster. While there is some 
debate as to the precise annual growth rate 
of the Soviet economy, CIA estimates that 
their GNP grew at a rate of 7 percent in the 


1950’s. Clearly, we must improve our per- 


formance, Otherwise, we cannot maintain 


our national security, we cannot maintain 


our position of leadership in the eyes of the 
world, and we cannot achieve our national 
aspirations. 


Subsequently, President ‘ Kennedy 


launched a new military buildup. While 


judgments may differ as to the direction 
and emphasis of our militdry program, 
all thinking Americans are agreed that 


military preparedness and security 


come first in the order of things. . 

‘Mr. Speaker, our concern is not with 
the increase in military spending, which 
we have supported, but with the change 
in attitude in regard to the economics 
of growth which seems to have accom- 
panied the increase. We hear that the 
increase in spending in the public sector 
will underwrite greater growth in the 
private sector of the economy. This not 
only is wrong in theory, it is disproved 
by the record. The recent inadequate 
growth record which Secretary Dillon 
cites follows years of continued buildup 
in public spending, a trend which con- 
tinued right through the years of inade- 
quate growth. What the Government 
takes in private income and capital sim- 
ply represents a transfer to public spend- 
ing of what otherwise would be spent or 
invested in the private economy. When 
increased Government spending is defi- 
cit financed, we run the risk of “hot 
money“ which creates more inflation and 
subtracts from economic values. 

Just as an army fights on its stomach, 
so does a government live off its economy. 
The greater the needs of government, 
the greater will be the demands on the 
economy. The increased military spend- 
ing provides greater rather than less 


reason for releasing the tax blocks to 


economic growth. 

The time for action is already late. In 
recent years, the economies of major 
foreign countries have grown more rap- 
idly than ours because more of their cur- 


‘rent income has gone into capital forma- 


tion., It has been reported by Mr. Allen 
Dulles, Director of the Central Intelli- 
gency Agency, that upward of 30 percent 
of Russia’s gross national product is 
channeled into capital formation. The 
rates of leading Western countries in 


1959 are as follows: 


Gross domestic capital formation, percent of 


3 GNP, 1959 
23 
23 
18 
Belgium 17 
15 
United States“ 15 


Source: Statistical yearbook, 1960, United 
Nations, table 166, p. 471. 
Source: Department of Commerce. 


Mr. Speaker, our problem domestical- 


ly is that business expenditures for new 


plant and equipment have shown li 
net growth over the past decade, as 
shown by the following figures—in con- 
stant dollars—1960 value: 

Business expenditures for new plant and 
equipment, 1951 through 2d quarter 1961 
[Billions of dollars, adjusted to 1960 price 


level] 

ĩ7?V“i,ũ 32. 3 
ͤ 33. 0 
32. 6 
P 39. 1 
8 38. 8 
— 32.6 
35. 7 
1961 (2d 3 . 34.6 
Mr. Speaker, our legislation is de- 


signed to gradually reform the tax rates 
and methods which unduly restrain new 
capital accumulation and destroy too 
much capital already accumulated. It 
has built-in procedures for postponing 
scheduled income tax rate reductions in 
the event of budget unbalance thus pro- 
viding all necessary priority to increased 
military spending. However, it should 
not be believed that it is increased mili- 
tary spending which thwarts the enact- 
ment of this critically needed legislation. 
Instead, it is the continued and per- 


sistent increase in spending on domestic 


programs. 

The universal support which has been 
given to President Kennedy in his deci- 
sion to increase military spending does 
not extend to domestic spending. In- 
stead, there has been widespread reaction 
that it is past time to clamp down in the 
domestic area. We believe this reaction 
represents the true feeling of a majority 
of the Nation’s citizens. Certainly, it is 
consistent with the general public inter- 
est in reforming the tax structure to 


permit the greater growth in the pri- 


vate economy which would mean ade- 
quate good jobs for all who are willing 
and able to work; increased productiv- 
ity, so that wages and salaries will buy 
more, living standards will advance more 
rapidly, and as a Nation we will be able 
to compete more effectively with foreign 
producers; more revenue from a greater 
and more productive tax base, thus 
strengthening our capacity to meet 
whatever demands military prepared- 
ness may involve over the years ahead; 
a counterforce to a new surge of infla- 
tion, thus protecting our gold reserves 
and position of world financial leader- 
ship; enhancement of our prestige and 
influence in the world, and increase of 
our power for initiative in the contest 
with communism. 

We have been greatly encouraged by 
the support our bills have received from 
diverse groups and people throughout 
the country. But we do not wish to mis- 
lead anyone. The Federal Government 
is at a point where it has got to make 
choices. It cannot just slide along with 
increased domestic spending and hope 


that some way or other the opportunity 
for thorough surgery on our 


tax structure will open up. That oppor 
tunity can be created, but it will not ot just 
happen. 
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However, unless the choice is made to 
tighten domestic spending in 1962, carry- 
over of the tax problem until 1963 will 
not improve the opportunity for favor- 
able and adequate action. Every com- 
mitment for additional domestic spend- 
ing simply uses up revenue dollars which 
otherwise could be applied to tax rate 
reform. 

The choice has to be made that more 
capital for more growth through tax 
rate reform is more important to the 
public welfare than any competitive 
spending on any and all domestic pro- 
grams. 

Until recently, it was understood that 


the administration planned to submit for 


congressional action next year a plan 
for a thorough overhauling of the tax 


structure. Now, there are indications 


that action is no longer expected until 


a new Congress is elected in the fall of 


1962 and takes over in 1963. This would 
project us into the mid-1960’s before 
moderation in tax rates could be ex- 
pected to have significant beneficial ef- 
fect on the economy. . 

There seems to be some belief in 


Washington that the prospects for rapid 


recovery from the recent recession di- 
minish the need for early action on tax 
rate reform. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. We also had rapid re- 
coveries from the preceding recessions, 


but these did not prevent the poor over- 
all growth record cited by Secretary Dil- 
‘lon. To make certain that the recovery 


is transformed into a period of more 


substantial and sustained growth, the 


relaxation of the tax blocks should have 
begun this year. The next best time is 
next year. To put off the problem until 
1963 would be to invite a new lag in 
growth and employment. 

Mr. Speaker, while the Congress is in 
adjournment, we hope that the adminis- 
tration and the congressional leaders of 
both major political parties will give new 


thought and attention to the plight of 


our economy under, the present tax 
structure. It is not enough to think 
big in regard to the Nation’s military 
needs. We must think big in regard to 
our domestic needs for more capital if 
we are to have the full strength and se- 
curity which the private economy is 
capable of providing. 

We regret that it was not practical 


to bring our bills to a legislative decision 


this year. However, we do want all of 
our friends and allies, in and out of 
Congress, who support this legislation 
to know that we will continue to urge 
its enactment. We hope that opportun- 
ity for enactment will come next year, 
and will do all that we can to bring 
about this opportunity. It is a time 
for working harder, not relaxing. The 
Government can make the choice for 
more growth in the private economy 
instead of more growth in total Federal 
spending, if it will. Our country will be 
a better place in which to work and 


live, and more secure in its freedom, 


when tax rates are moderate at all 
points. 
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The Possibilities of Our Fast-Developing 


BXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


* Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, not being 
a scientist myself, I have always won- 
dered just what the possibilities of our 
fast-developing space program are for 
the average person. Also, what we can 
expect in the future from the experi- 
ments now going on all over the world 


and what the ultimate possibilities are. 


I requested a friend of mine, Mr. J. R. 
Neigh, 609 Crown Court Road, Alex- 
andria, Va., of the Aircraft Marine Prod- 
ucts Corp., of Harrisburg, Pa., to write 
for me a short article in everyday lan- 


guage discussing the above subject. He 


has been kind enough to do so and, in 
my judgment, his article is understand- 


~ able to the average person and, also, a 


good picture in a brief form. 

In answer to the question he poses at 
the end, “In what mg 3 it be 
spent?” my own opinion at pres- 
ent it is a national defense necessity to 
proceed with all speed in the develop- 
ment of an antimissile missile. Which- 
ever one of the two great powers first 
develops an antimissile- missile will be 
in control of the world situation. I feel 


— that it is imperative that this be done 


before the Russians succeed in doing se. 
Other scientific achievements will fol- 
low in logical sequence. 


can well be the factor that will permit us to 
continue a way of life on earth that reflects 
a continued improvement over the way we 
know it today. Failure of a driving pursuit 
of these objectives could conceivably result 
in the earth becoming a satellite, and its 
people slaves to powers today unknown or to 
other earthly powers who might gain con- 
trol of space and use it for the furtherance 
of their concepts. 

To keep abreast of science and to satisfy 


man's thirst for knowledge, it is imperative 


2 steps necessary to attain this goal. 


They 
are: (1) Obtain a complete understanding 
of the nature of the control exerted by the 
sun over the events on earth, (2) learn the 
origin of the earth; in fact, we should learn 
the origin of the universe, including the solar 
system, and (3) search for the origin of life 
and for existence of life outside of earth. 
To obtain these objectives will necessitate 
tremendous expenditures of time, effort, and, 
of course, dollars. The advantages that we 


today. Already, we have accepted as prac- 
tically everyday items some of the benefits 


The orbit of the Vanguard satellite 
launched in 1958 revealed that the earth's 
true shape was somewhat different than we 
had believed. Navigational benefits were de- 
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rived from the discovery and have been 
passed on to those who could benefit, such 
as airlines and steamship lines. 

In searching for high-temperature insula- 
tions, the properties and capabilities of Tef- 
lon emerged. A very practical application of 
Tefion found in many homes today is the 


. greaseless frying pan. Actually, the grease- 


less frying pan is an ordinary frying pan 
with a Tefion liner, and the reason it needs 
no grease is that Teflon has the lowest co- 
efficient of friction of any substance known 
to man. In lay terms, this means that we 


know of nothing as slippery as Teflon. Be- 


cause of the high temperatures at which 
Tefion will maintain its characteristics, it is 
quite suitable for the application in frying 
pans 


The development of reentry nose cone ve- 
hicles led to a refinement in the methods 
used in manufacturing certain ceramics. The 
additives utilized to come up with satis- 
factory ceramic nose cones today enable 
housewives to cook in one ceramic container, 
use it as a table service, then cover it and 
place it in the refrigerator for storage. Until 
the discovery of a ceramic which could with- 
stand these extreme temperature changes, 
such thermal shocks were impossible. 

Plastic dishes, until a year or so ago, could 
not be washed in dishwashers. The space 
program has led to thermal plastics that are 
now used in the manufacture of glasses, cups, 
dishes, and so forth, that have the same 

as regular glass and china- 
ware. 

Advances that were discovered through the 
space program in the treatment of aluminum 
have led to aluminum engines in automo- 
biles, a greater use of aluminum in struc- 
tural members that now approximate the 
strength of steel. 

There have been other side results from 
our still youthful space program. These are 
just a few that come to mind and can be 
directly recognized by our average citizen. 


There are many more areas where research 


and development programs have resulted in 
immediately useful discoveries. There is, 
however, an even greater area that is yet un- 
tapped and can conceivably lead to unimag- 
ined frontiers in space and living. 

For some years, approximately 40, we have 
known that ionospheres are charged atmos- 
pheric gases which start about 40 miles 
abeve the earth and extend many tens of 
thousands of miles beyond. Studies of the 
jonospheres have been intense, and we have 
realized for some time that all shortwave 
and intercontinental o communications 
depend on the existence of the ionosphere 


for their very existence. In several satellite 


flights designed to study these reflective 
gases, we have learned more than in all of 
the work combined over the preceding 40 
years. Future flights incorporating experi- 
ments concerning the ionosphere we hope 
will open the door to information concern- 
ing ionospheres on other planets that can 
be utilized in the furtherance of earth com- 
munications. | 

The earth’s magnetic field offers tremen- 
dous possibilities in the area of power har- 


nessing. Vehicles utilizing these magnetic 


fields for power are within the realm of pos- 
sibility today. Envision if you will getting 
into a surface, subsurface, or airborne ve- 
hicle where by simply dialing to a certain 
number, you automatically draw all the 
power needed to take you to your destina- 


tion from the earth’s magnetic field. No 


fuel tanks are needed. No carburetion is 
required—no refueling along the way. All 
the needs for such transportation are in the 
air around us right now. Our space pro- 
gram is gaining more information of this 
magnetic field that surrounds earth. The 
day will soon come when observations from 
the moon, space stations or other planets will 
result in sufficient knowledge of the mag- 


netic field and other such fields that sur- 
round earth to enable man to put these 
powers to work. 

In trying to determine the origin of earth 
and life, we can obtain much information 
from space particles. These particles can 
give us an insight into the physical makeup 
of other planets. Today’s concepts are 
based on examination of particles that have 
collided with earth—meteorites. We real- 


‘ize, however, that these bits of space par- 


ticles that have collided with earth burn 
up as they enter the earth’s atmosphere. 
For years, we have called these bits of space 
particles shooting stars. Since they burn 
up as they come into our atmosphere 
theories that have been given through their 
examination are considered weak today. It 
is somewhat similar to looking at a pile of 
burned up newspapers or books and trying 
to determine what they said. 

All of us, I think, are familiar with the 
breaking of the sound barrier. There are 
other barriers of a similar nature that have 
yet to be conquered. Perhaps the most in- 
triguing is the light barrier, which, when 
broken, will place us in the position of liv- 
ing Einstein’s theory of relativity. It would 
certainly be weird when we break the light 
barrier and can travel faster than the speed 
of light to arrive at one’s destination, then 
seconds later see your image arriving. 

The heat barrier has yet to be broken. 
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Within our atmosphere there are definite 


limits as to how fast we can travel without 
burning up as does a shooting star. How- 
ever, it is conceivable that someday we may 
be able to travel so fast that we overcome 
friction, which is the cause of the heat. 
When the light and heat barriers are 


broken, we approach the time barrier. At 


the risk of sounding the complete fool, it is 
foreseeable that we will be able to project 
ourselves so fast as to break the time barrier 
and, in effect, propel ourselves backward in 
time. Should the time arise when we can 
do this, your imagination can certainly re- 
veal all of the astounding possibilities that 
would be open for mankind. | 

The far-reaching implications of the over- 
all science and space program leave no doubt 
in my mind that the moneys expended in 
these directions will never be excessive. 1 
don’t think the question is, “Should we 
spend these moneys?” so much as it is, “How 
much can we afford to spend and in what 
areas should it be spent?” ) 


Hon. Paul Brown 
SPEECH 


HON. JACKSON E. BETT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 
Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, Paul Brown 


was one of my close personal friends. 


From the first day of my service on the 
Banking and Currency Committee, he 
took an interest in me and my congres- 
sional work. He was always most help- 
ful and our friendship extended beyond 
the committee room to many personal 
contacts of a social as well as official 
nature. 


He was a true southern gentleman in 


every sense of the word. Honorable, 
dignified, loyal, and charming—he rep- 
resented the finest type of U.S. Congress- 
man and set an example which I shall 
always try to follow. I consider it a 
privilege to have had the opportunity 
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to know Paul Brown. I am saddened at 
his death and extend my deepest sym- 


_ pathy to his family. 


The Aims of American Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it cer- 


tainly can never be said that over the 


years I have been an enemy of foreign 
aid. Indeed, I have usually recognized 
the great functions which foreign aid 
performs in feeding the hungry, in pre- 
serving the peace, and in strengthening 
our own camp. Yet, foreign aid does 
not have a justification per se—regard- 
less of the aims that it accomplishes. 
Charity which leads the able to a life of 
idleness, which is wasted on luxuries 
while necessities are not being filled, 
cannot be justified. Neither can foreign 
aid which is abused rather than prop- 
erly used. 

Still, both charity and foreign aid have 
at times a tendency to become a matter 
of habit—and in that they lose their ef- 
fectiveness. But we must be wise to 
recognize that we do not discharge our 
responsibility to those to whom we give 
our funds, if we do not always continue 
to evaluate the uses made of these funds 
and their effect on those receiving them. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that 
I believe we must constantly seek to re- 
evaluate the-aims and uses of our for- 


eign aid. Unfortunately, we have de- 


veloped over the years an unrealistic at- 
titude toward foreign aid. At times we 
have looked at it as a panacea for solv- 
ing many and all difficulties and ills in 
our foreign relations. At times we have 
thought that foreign aid could be used 
in order to keep our old friends, induce 
new friends, convert our enemies, 
strengthen the economy of underdevel- 
oped nations, and at the same time serve 
as a tool for the growth of our own econ- 
omy. Yet, it is obvious that foreign aid 
cannot be a solution for all the deficien- 
cies in the international sphere. It is 
clear that we must make up our mind, in 


each individual case, what it is that we 


try to accomplish through it. And we 
must make certain that it is this particu- 
lar purpose that is being served. 

In today’s Wall Street Journal there 
is an interesting article expressing the 
views of several foreign business leaders 
concerning our foreign aid. It is the 
major complaint of these foreign busi- 
nessmen that the ever-changing US. 
policies in the area of foreign aid have 
failed to serve this country or the recipi- 
ent countries. 

This article calls attention to several 
important points. It stresses that among 
businessmen from the avowedly pro- 
Western underdeveloped countries there 


is bewilderment and indignation at the 


increasing willingness of the United 
States to shower aid upon the neutral 
nations. Not unnaturally, they believe 
preoccupation with wooing the neutrals 
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causes U.S. aid programs to lag in their 
own lands. As M. Bank-Anthony, chair- 
man of a large Nigerian conser 
concern, puts it: 

‘If a country shows a leaning to- 
ward communism, why don’t you ignore that 
country and concentrate on the countries 
that are your good friends? Then you could 
make a model of your good friend and let 
the others compare the difference with what 
they have. 


Another important point is made in 
the article. Many of the foreign busi- 


nessmen believe that the United States 


is putting too much emphasis on govern- 
ment-to-government aid programs and 


is not doing enough to encourage pri- 


vate commerce in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Many of these businessmen are 
worried about the ultimate effect of large 
government-to-government aid pro- 
grams on the future of private industry 
in their countries. Says Mrs. Horton of 
Liberia: . 

There hasn’t been enough done through 
foreign aid and technological assistance to 
encourage capitalism in Africa. This is not 
good for the ideology of the West. If the 
governments get too involved in the econ- 


omy, the heads of state will become spoiled 


with power and will not release it. 


It seems that, most of all, they all want 
us to make plain the objectives of our 
aid program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle titled “Lemon Aid,” which appears 
in the Wall Street Journal of Septem- 
ber 26, 1961, be printed at this point of 
my remarks in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article. 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

LEMON AID 

(By Norman C. Miller, Jr.) 

San FRANCISCO.—“We don’t know what the 
United States is trying to accomplish with 
its aid, and I doubt if your people know 
either.“ 

This stinging indictment of US. foreign - 
aid policy comes from South American in- 
dustrialist, one of several score pro-Western 
businessmen at the recent International In- 
dustrial Conference meeting here. Conver- 
sations with businessmen from more than 
a dozen underdeveloped countries turned up 
similar troubled concern about a basic lack 
of purpose in U.S. economic aid. 

These men strongly favor aid, particularly 
to their own countries.“ They are not es- 
pecially concerned with bungling in its ad- 
ministration, although they generally admit 
such mishaps are not hard to find. Rather, 
what worries them is that in an effort to 
outdo the Communists the United States 
seemingly tries to do something for every- 
body, shifting emphasis helter-skelter from 
country to country and plan to plan to meet 


new Soviet challenges and in the process 


satisfies no one. 

The stories they tell of US. aid in their 
lands is not pleasant. 

“Not many years ago in Iran, the United 
States was loved and respected as no other 
country, and without having given a penny 
of aid,” says Adol Hassen Ebtehaj, chairman 
of the Iranians’ Bank, Teheran. “Now, after 
more than $1 billion of loans and grants, 
America is neither loved nor respected; she 
is distrusted by most people and hated by 
many.“ 

To be sure, most comments are not phrased 
so bluntly. But it is abundantly plain, at 
the least, that these businessmen believe the 


United States is not getting a satisfactory re- 


turn on its foreign-aid dollars. 
Among businessmen from the avowedly 
pro-Western underdeveloped countries there 
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is bewilderment and indignation at the in- 
creasing willingness of the United States to 
shower aid upon the neutral nations. Not 
unnaturally, they believe preoccupation with 
wooing the neutrals causes US. aid pro- 
grams to lag in their own lands. Moreover, 
many of them consider aid to ee 
neutrals a waste of money. 


NEED OF A FRIEND 


[Ia country shows a leaning 
toward communism, why don’t you ignore 
that country and concentrate on the coun- 
tries that are your good friends?” asks M. 
Bank-Anthony, chairman of Borini Prono 
& Co., Ltd., a Nigerian construction concern. 
“Then you could make a model of your good 
friend and let the others compare the dif. 
ference with what they have.” 

“Substantial aid has come as soon as a 
country looks elsewhere for it or Communist 
countries offer it,” charges A. Romeo Hor- 
ton, president of the Bank of Liberia, Inc., 
and a University of Pennsylvania graduate. 
“Look how long Liberia has been a true 
and trusted friend of the United States, yet 
compare the amount of aid pouring into 
Ghana to the little bit we get.” 

“The neutral country is useless to you,” 
contends a soft-spoken Thai. “If you want 
to have a friend don’t let him put a mask 
on his face. Any day he may take off the 
mask and show what he really is. Then you. 
have only wasted a lot of money.” ; 

In their own countries, these businessmen 
say, aid programs are hampered severely by 
recurrent shifts in plans by the United 
States. This is even more damaging, they 
say, than the occasional job that fails alto- 


gether—roads that are “tearing up like tis- 


sue paper” in Liberia, for example. 
“They get these chiefs of mission down 
there,” says a Chilean, “who always arrive 


with a pet theory. One fellow wants a pilot 


plan for agriculture, so we put all our eggs 
in that basket for a couple of years. Then 
the next fellow arrives, and he is interested 
in roads so we change the whole thing again.” 

And although the newly formulated “Al- 
liance for Progress” policy is aimed at provid- 
ing massive aid to develop fully Latin Amer- 
ican economies, some businessmen from these 
lands, while endorsing the idea, are worried 
about whether the program has been fully 
thought out. 

Take the need for land reform, one of the 
basic principles of Alliance for Progress. The 


Latin Americans say they accept the need to 


break up large landholdings, but they 
wonder whether the U.S. Government fully 
realizes the problems involved in, say, pro- 
viding adequate irrigation for many small 
plots. 

Moreover, they note the Communists also 
advocate land reform, and they fear the 
United States won't be able to make clear 
the distinction between its type of land re- 
form and Communist land reform. H the 
meaning of the U.S. program is not clear to 
the people, they say, in the process of reform 
the United States may touch off revolution. 

Among businessmen from neutral coun- 
tries there is equal discontent with U.S. aid 
programs, but for different reasons. Echoing 
the political lines of their countries, they 
complain that the United States demands too 
many conditions for its aid, notably that they 
actively oppose communism. In addition, 
these neutrals contend, U.S. aid programs 
are hamstrung by redtape, while it is rela- 
tively simple to get cash and goods from the 
Communists. “A beggar has no choice,” says 
Charles C. K. Baah, chairman of a construc- 
tion company in Ghana and a member of 
Parliament. “Where he can get the help, he 
will.” 

WRONG EMPHASIS 
Perhaps surprisingly, the businessmen 
from the neutral nations do agree with pro- 
West industrialists that the United States 
is putting too much -emphasis on govern- 
ment-to-government aid programs and is not 
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doing enough to encourage private commerce 
director of 


in underdeveloped countries. 


U Than Maung, 


managing 
- Henzada Rice Corp., in Burma, pleads for 


the United States to give American com- 
panies better investment guarantees, and 
tax breaks in order to encourage more pri- 
vate investment in his country. Of course, 
investment guarantees and some tax con- 


eessions are available to U.S. companies now, 


but foreign businessmen complain regula- 
tions are so cumbersome that many investors 
are discouraged. “The regulations are so 
complicated that it defies one’s intelli- 
gence to understand them,” complains Mr. 


Without , these businessmen are 
worried about the ultimate effect of large 


ance to encourage capitalism in Africa,” 
says Mr. Horton of Liberia. “This is not 
good for the ideology of the West.” And he 
warns: “If governments get too involved in 
the economy, the heads of state will become 


spoiled with power and will not release tit.“ 


Moreover, they claim it is impossible to 


give aid to a government and at the same 


time weed out corrupt officials and change 
oppressive policies. “No foreign govern- 


ment representative can raise a question 
about corruption without insulting the very 
Officials who are suspected,” says Iran’s Mr. 


Ebtehaj. “Corrupt officials merely dismiss 
such questions as an unwarranted * 
ence in their internal affairs.” , 

RESENT INTERFERENCE 


Anyway, these businessmen resent any 
hint of US. interference tn the sovereign 
affairs of their countries. In this view they 
find surprising support among some old 
colonial hands in Europe. “What right have 
aid-giving nations to prescribe the internal 
policies of a developing country?” asks Sir 
Oliver Franks, chairman of England's Lloyds 


Bank, Ltd. “Clearly none, none at all,” he 


answers. 
Dissatisfaction with government-aid poli- 


3 cies does not mean that these businessmen 


want such programs off, although 
some would rather have more aid issued 
under auspices of international organiza- 
tions. What they suggest is a long-term 
program which strikes a better balance be- 


tween government projects and encourage- 
ment of private enterprise. They want the 


United States to help devise, and then stick 


to, long-range plans and stop worrying so 
much 


about matching the latest Commu- 
nist aid gambit. 

Most of all, they want us to make plain 
the objectives of our aid . “If you 
are clear in your principles, the neutrals will 
respect you and the doubts of your friends 
will be removed,” says Mohamad Ali, chair- 
man of Pakistan Industrial Credit and In- 
vestment Corp., Ltd. 

Clearly, none of these men, whether pro- 
West or neutral, sees any clarity in our 


foreign aid program today. 


Te: Wagner Lands on Top 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 


sk unanimous consent that an a 
from the New York Daily News 
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tember 8, 1961, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. I do this at the re- 
quest of the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuayez], who is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wacner LANDs on Tor 2 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner’s smash win in 
Thursday’s Democratic primaries makes him 
unquestionably the top New York State 
Democrat for an indefinite time to come. 

How did he do it? Our theory is (1) that 
Mr. Wagner is the kind of man many if not 
most New Yorkers like best—affable, un- 

„urbane, honest, easygoing; and 
(2) that he succeeded in pinning the 
“bossism” label to his opponent, Arthur 
Levitt, so that it wouldn’t come off. 

Without taking sides as yet in the mayoral 
campaign that climaxes on November 7, we'll 
offer our hearty congratulations to the mayor 
on his primary triumph (always liked him 
ourselves) . 

We hope earnestly, though, that in re- 

the local Democrats the mayor 
will pay far more heed to James A. Farley, a 
solid man, than to his other two major help- 
ers in the primary campaign—a couple of po- 
litical peculiarities named Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and H. H. Lehman. 


| UHF Versus VHF 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26,1961 , 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been much concerned over a situation 


“which has arisen as a result of an order 


recently issued by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission on deintermixture. 
This concerns some eight major cities, 
and I believe, if carried out, will ulti- 
mately spread to possibly every other 
city in the country that now enjoys very 
high frequency reception. In effect, the 


order of the Commission requires the 


cities affected to utilize ultra high fre- 

quency in lieu of very h frequency, 

thus depriving many areas of all re- 
n. 

For the benefit of my colleagues whom 

I know are most interested in this mat- 

ter I include, under unanimous con- 


sent, the various bills and resolutions 


that have been introduced in this Con- 
gress to this particular matter in the 
ou wee at this point: 
H.R. 9267 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (c) of section 303 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: “, but nothing in 
this Act shall authorize the Commission to 
delete the assignment of any television fre- 


quency between fifty-four megacycles and 


two hundred and sixteen megacycles (very 


high frequency channels) made to any com- 


munity on or prior to September 1, 1961, for 
the purpose of having all commercial and 
educational television stations in that com- 
munity operate on frequencies outside the 


September 26 


frequency band between fifty-four mega- 
cycles and two hundred and sixteen mega- 
cycles (very high frequency channels) 

Sec. 2. Such section 303 is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(s) Have authority to require that ap- 
paratus designed to receive television pic- 
tures broadcast simultaneously with sound 
be capable of receiving all frequencies al- 
located by the Commission to television 


‘broadcasting, including frequencies between 


fifty-four megacycles and two hundred and 
sixteen megacycles (very high frequency 
channels) so. allocated on September 1, 1961, 
and to prescribe minimum performance ca- 
pabilities for such apparatus appropriate to 
such requirement, when such apparatus is 
traded, shipped, or transported in interstate 
commerce, or is imported from any foreign 
country into the United States, for sale or 
resale to the public.“ 

Sec. 3. Title III of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 
TELEVISION SETS 

“Sec. 330. No person shall trade, ship, or 
transport in interstate commerce, or import 
from any foreign country into the United 
States, for sale or resale to the public, ap- 
paratus described in paragraph (s) of sec- 


tion 303 unless it complies with the require- 


ments prescribed by the Commission pur- 
suant to the authority provided in that 
paragraph: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to carriers gee amas such ap- 
paratus without int 


* HR. 92 9277 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
paragraph (c) of section 308 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 is amended by in- 
serting immediately before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: “but noth- 
ing in this Act shall authorize the Commis- 
sion to delete the assignment of any tele- 
vision frequency between 54 megacycles and 
216 megacycles (very high frequency chan- 
nels) made to any community on or prior 
to September 1, 1961, for the purpose of 
having all commercial and educational tele- 
vision stations in that community operate 
on frequencies outside the frequency band 
between 54 megacycles and 216 megacycles 
(very high frequency channels) ”. 

Sec. 2. Such section 303 is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new 

“(s) Have authority to require that ap- 
paratus designed to receive television pic- 
tures broadcast simultaneously with sound 
be capable of receiving all frequencies allo- 
cated by the Commission to television 
broadcasting, including frequencies be- 
tween 54 megacycles and 216 megacycles 
(very high frequency channels) so allocated 
on September 1, 1961, and to prescribe 
minimum performance capabilities for such 
apparatus appropriate to such requirement, 
when such apparatus is traded, shipped, or 
transported in interstate commerce, or is im- 
ported from any foreign country into the 
United States, for sale or resale to the 
public.” 

Sec. 3. Title III of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end ther of the following 
new section: 

“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 
TELEVISION SETS 

“Sec. 330. No person shall trade, ship, or 
transport in interstate commerce, or import 
from any foreign country into the United 
States, for sale or resale to the public, ap- 
paratus described in paragraph (s) of sec- 
tion 303 unless it complies with the 
requirements prescribed by the Commission 
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pursuant to the authority provided in that 
paragraph: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to carriers transporting such ap- 
paratus without trading in it.” 


— — 


H.R. 9291 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 


graph (c) of section 303 of the Communica-. 


tions Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: “, but nothing 
in this Act shall authorize the Commission 
to delete the assignment of any television 
frequency between fifty-four megacycles and 


two hundred and sixteen megacycles (very 


high frequency channels) made to any com- 
munity on or prior to September 1, 1961, for 
the purpose of having all commercial and 
educational television stations in that com- 
munity operate on frequencies outside the 
frequency band between fifty-four mega- 
cycles and two hundred and sixteen mega- 
cycles (very high frequency channels)”. 

Sec. 2. Such section 303 is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: . 

“(s) Have authority to require that ap- 
paratus designed to receive television pic- 
tures broadcast simultaneously with sound 
be capable of receiving all frequencies allo- 
cated by the Commission to television broad- 
casting, including frequencies between fifty- 
four megacycles and two hundred and six- 
teen megacycles (very high frequency chan- 
nels) so allocated on September 1, 1961, and 
to prescribe minimum performance capa- 
- bilities for such ap tus appropriate to 
such requirement, when such apparatus is 
traded, shipped, or transported in interstate 
commmerce, or is imported from any foreign 
country into the United States, for sale or 
resale to the public.” : 

‘Sec. 3. Title III of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 
‘ TELEVISION SETS 
“Sec. 330. No person shall trade, ship, or 
transport in interstate commerce, or import 
from any foreign country into the United 
States, for sale or resale to the public, ap- 


paratus described in paragraph (s) of sec- 


tion 303 unless it complies with the require- 
ments prescribed by the Commission pur- 
suant to the authority provided in that 
paragraph: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to carriers transporting such appa- 
ratus without trading in it.” 


H.R. 9293 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (c) of section 303 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the semicolon at the end 
thereof the following: “, but nothing in 
this Act shall authorize the Commission to 
delete the assignment of any television fre- 
quency between fifty-four megacycles and 
two hundred and sixteen megacycles (very 
high frequency channels) made to any com- 
munity on or prior to September 1, 1961, for 
the p of having all commercial and 
educational television stations in that com- 
munity operate on frequencies outside the 
frequency band between fifty-megacycles and 
two hundred and sixteen megacycles (very 
high frequency channels). 

Sec. 2. Such section 303 is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(s) Have authority to require that ap- 
paratus designed to receive television pictures 
broadcast simultaneously with sound be ca- 
pable of receiving all frequencies allocated by 
the Commission to television broadcasting, 
including frequencies between fifty-four 
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megacycles and two hundred and sixteen 
megacycles (very high frequency channels) 
so allocated on September 1, 1961, and to 
prescribe minimum performance capabilities 
for such apparatus appropriate to such re- 
quirement, when such apparatus is traded, 
shipped, or transported in interstate com- 
merce, or is imported from any foreign 
country into the United States, for sale or re- 
sale to the public.” * 

Sec. 3. Title III of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 

TELEVISION SETS 


“Sec. 330. No person shall trade, ship, or 
transport in interstate commerce, or import 
from any foreign country into the United 
States, for sale or resale to the public, appa- 
ratus described in aph (s) of section 
303 unless it complies with the requirements 
prescribed by the Commission pursuant to 


the authority provided in that paragraph: 


Provided, That this section shall not apply 
to carriers transporting such apparatus with- 
out trading in it.“ 


H.R. 9322 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (c) of section 303 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: “, but nothing 
in this Act shall authorize the Commission 
to delete the assignment of any television 
frequency between fifty-four megacycles and 
two hundred and sixteen megacycles (very 
high frequency channels) made to any 
community on or prior to September 1, 1961, 
for the purpose of having all commercial 
and educational television stations in that 
community operate on frequencies outside 
the frequency band between fifty-four meg- 
acycles and two hundred and sixteen mega- 
cycles (very high frequency channels) ”. 

Sec. 2. Such section 303 is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(s) Have authority to require that ap- 
paratus designed to receive television pic- 
tures broadcast simultaneously with sound 
be capable of receiving all frequencies al- 
located by the Commission to television 
broadcasting, including frequencies between 
fifty-four megacycles and two hundred and 
sixteen megacycles (very high frequency 
channels) so allocated on September 1, 1961, 
and to prescribe minimum performance 
capabilities for such apparatus appropriate 


to such requirement, when such apparatus 


is traded, shipped, or transported in inter- 
state commerce, er is imported from any 
foreign country into the United States, for 
sale or resale to the public.” 

Sec. 3. Title ITI of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new. 
section: 


“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 
TELEVISION SETS 


“Sec. 330. No person shall trade, ship, or 
transport in interstate commerce, or im- 
port from any foreign country into the 
United States, for sale or resale to the public 
apparatus described in paragraph (s) of 
section 303 unless it complies with the re- 
quirements p 


paragraph: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to carriers transporting such ap- 
paratus without trading in it.“ 


H.R. 9349 | 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3 of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 


U.S.C. 158) is amended by adding at the end ~ 


thereof the following new paragraphs: 


bed by the Commission 
pursuant to the authority provided in that 
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“(ff) ‘Very high frequentcy band’ means 


that part of the radio spectrum between 


thirty and three hundred megacycles. 
“(gg) ‘Ultra high frequency band’ means 
that part of the radio spectrum between 
three hundred and three thousand mega- 
cycles.” 
Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 307 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
307) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: “It shall be 
unlawful for the Commission, in allocating 
television channels in the very high fre- 
quency and ultra high frequency bands, (1) 
to give any undue or unreasonable prefer- 
ence or advantage to any particular munic- 
ipality, locality, or region, or (2) to subject 
any particular municipality, locality, or re- 
gion to any undue or unreasonable preju- 
dice or disadvantage.” 


H. Res. 450 


Whereas the Federal Communications 
Commission has sought congressional appro- 
priations in excess of $2,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of conducting a special engineering 
study of telecasting on ultrahigh frequen- 
cies to explore the effectiveness of ultra- 
high-frequency television service, to deter- 
mine the proper place of.ultrahigh frequen- 
cies in our nationwide television system, to 
provide required additional information 
upon which basic administrative decisions 
on television channel allocations can prop- 
erly be made, and to inquire into ways and 
means of improving ultra-high-frequency 
receivers and antennas; and 

Whereas the Eighty-sixth Congress, on the 
basis of the foregoing requests, has appro- 
priated funds in the amount of $2,000,000 
for the conduct of such an experimental 
Commission study of ultra-high-frequency 
telecasting to be held in New York City; and 

Whereas the Commission’s wultra-high- 
frequency study is now only in the prepara- 
tory stage with operations not scheduled to 
commence until late 1961 and the final re- 
sults thereof pursuant to a six-month ex- 
tension recently requested of Congress by 
the Commission not scheduled to be ready 
until January 1963, or thereafter; and 

Whereas it is recognized at the Commis- 
sion and throughout the broadcasting in- 
dustry that under the present state of the 
art, very high frequency channels and serv- 
ice are directly superior to the ultrahigh 
frequency in terms of wider coverage, re- 
ceiver and antenna characteristics, and more 
widespread distribution of very high fre- 
quency receivers; and 

Whereas the Commission, without await- 
ing the conduct or results of its experimen- 
tal study of the ultrahigh frequency has, by 
proceedings instituted on July 27, 1961, now 
proposed to take far-reaching allocations 
actions which would require the deletion of 
existing very high frequency channels on 
an ad hoc basis in a number of American 
cities and would compel the very high fre- 
quency stations operating thereon to aban- 
don their wider coverage very Ligh frequency 
service so as to shift over to ultra-high- 
frequency channels and service; and 

Whereas the results of the Commission’s 
experimental tltra-high-frequency study 
for which substantial funds were appro- 
priated would demonstrably be critical to 
any proper evaluation of the pending Com- 
mission proposals to delete existing very 
high frequency channels and service in favor 
of the ultrahigh frequency: Now, be it and 
it is hereby 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission should take no fur- 
ther action in those proceedings instituted 
by it on July 27, 1961, which would loox 
to or would compel any television station 
operating on a very high frequency to shift 
therefrom to an ultrahigh frequency, until 
the Commission’s pending ultra-high-fre- 
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quency study shall have been completed and 
a full and detailed report on the procedures, 


the Congress and to the public. 


H. Res. 457 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives is opposed to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s conducting any proceed- 
ings or taking any other action looking 
toward the involuntary change of any com- 
mercial or educational television station from 
a very high frequency to an ultra high fre- 
quency until at least six months after the 
study of ultra high frequency television 
broadcasting for which funds were appro- 
priated by the Eighty-sixth Congress shall 
have been completed and a full, complete, and 
detailed report on the procedures, findings, 
and results of such study, together with data 
collected during the study, shall have been 
made readily available to the Congress and 
to the public. be 
| H. Res. 469 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Hopse 
of Representatives of the United States of 
__ America that the present very high frequency 


tions of the Nation, that the present very 
high frequency channels are therefore abso- 
lutely essential to a nationwide television 
system in the public interest and none of 
them should be wasted, that stations now op- 


would be contrary to the public interest for 


the public to be deprived of, or to have im- 


paired, the television service it now receives 
from the existing stations operating on the 
present very high frequency channels; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That it is therefore the sense of 


high frequency television channels (chan- 
nels 2-13). | 


Wheat Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 
IN THE REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, an 
article appearing in this mornings’ Wall 
Street Journal points up the fallacy of 
depending on acreage allotments to re- 
duce production of. wheat. 

The development of new higher yield- 
Ing varieties of wheat, and the increased 
use of improved cultural methods, in- 
cluding fertilizers, continue to offset the 
reduced acreage under normal weather 
conditions. 

These are the reasons I have contin- 


— 
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ually advocated the plan for bushel con- 
trols developed by the wheatgrowers 
themselves, and introduced legislation 
(H.R. 9131) to provide this method of 
control. Our growers were the first to 
recognize the necessity of shifting from 
an acreage basis to a bushel basis for 
controlling production. They recognize, 
as I do, that technology advances in 
wheat production can largely offset acre- 
age reductions. 

Our producers should not be criticized 
for adopting-these higher yielding meth- 
ods. It is good economic sense to obtain 
the highest return possible from their 
investment. This is the American way 
of our free enterprise system, and it is as 
applicable on the farm as it is in any of 


our other industries. 


The big difference between our wheat 
farming industry and other industry is 
that in wheat farming there are about 
1,800,000 producers, whereas in other in- 
dustries the number of producers is 
quite limited. Thus, in other in- 
dustries, production and sales can be lim- 
ited to market demands by the industry 
itself. In the wheat industry, however, 
only through Government supervision 
can wheatgrowers limit their sales to 
meet the market demands. Acres of 
wheat are not our problem. It is bushels. 
Only by permitting producers themselves 
to act jointly in limiting the number of 
bushels going into the marketplace will 
the problem be solved. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle referred to may be introduced at this 
point in the REcorp: 

WHEATGROWERS USE More To CasH 
IN ON HIGHER Price Props 

Under Kennedy’s program for cutting 
1962 production of wheat, the top farm sur- 
plus item, farmers who reduce planted acres 
by 10 percent or more qualify for price sup- 


ports of $2 a bushel. That's 21 cents above 


the prop level for this year’s crop. Most 
farmers are participating in the program to 
get the higher supports, a check of wheat- 
raisers suggests. 

But farmers buy more fertilizer so they can 


raise more wheat on the remaining acres; 


this could defeat the Government’s goal. In 
Kansas, the biggest wheat producing State, 
plant food producers and retailers say sales 
this fall are running ahead of 1960, despite 
the smaller acreage. One dealer says his cus- 
tomers are spreading as much as 20 percent 
more nitrogen than last year. If the weather 
is good, this will increase yields per acre 10 
percent, he figures. 

Weather is the biggest factor determining 
yields, of course, but crop analysts say 
moisture conditions now are among the most 
favorable on record. Roughly 25 percent of 
the winter wheat has been planted in Kansas. 


National Railroad Museum in Green Bay, 


EXTENSION OF 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONsIN | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, 


during 
previous sessions of Congress; I have in- 
troduced legislation for congressional 
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recognition of a constructive effort by 
the community of Green Bay, Wis., for 
establishing a National Railroad Mu- 
seum. The purpose of the museum 
would be to tell the dramatic story of the 


tremendous contribution of railroading © 


to the progress of our country. 

Unfortunately, Congress failed to en- 
act the proposed legislation. Neverthe- 
less, we in Wisconsin are proud that for- 
ward-thinking individuals and organiza- 
tions are going ahead creatively with 
establishing this museum. 

Recently, for example, a new organi- 
zation was formed of individuals and 
firms having donated cash, goods, or 
services to the project. This reflects a 
real spirit of enterprise aimed toward the 
success of the museum—a project of 
historic, educational and cultural bene- 
fit not only to the people of Wisconsin 
but of the entire Nation. Recently, the 
Green Bay Gazette published a brief 
article on the organization’s support of 
efforts to tell the story of railroading. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, . 


as follows: 
RAILROAD MvuSEUM GROWTH CITED 


There’s a new organization in the Green 
Bay area known as the Officers Club of the 
Wisconsin and Yesterday Railroad. 

It has an initial roster of 228 members. 
It consists of individuals and firms who have 
‘donated cash, goods, and services to the Na- 
tional Railroad Museum. Their contribu- 
tions to date total $128,875. . 
The first function the club members are 
being invited to attend is the formal ac- 
ceptance of a large steam locomotive by the 
museum Sunday from the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. The ceremonies will take place 
at the museum at 4:30 Sunday after the 
Packer football game. 

Later a number of social functions are 
planned for the group, centering around the 
‘Railroad Museum. Members will be given 
railroad hats and caps emblematic of their 
rank in the club, plus membership cards 


entitling them to museum admission. 


FAITH IN PROJECT 


“These are the individuals and business 
concerns who have made opening of the 
museum this summer possible,” said John 
Torinus, president. 

“Actually it is difficult to place any mone- 
tary value on their contributions. Most of 
them were made before the museum be- 
came an operational reality and were based 
only on the faith that this would become a 
worthwhile community asset,“ Torinus said. 

Torinus emphasized that membership in 
the club was still open and that the cam- 
paign to add to the museum’s facilities would 
continue. 

“The museum has proved this summer 
that it can operate successfully,” he con- 
tinued: “It is now a reality, and we hope 
that more and more people across the coun- 


try will help us develop it into a truly na- 


tional shrine to preserve the story of Amer- 
ican railroading.” 
MEMBERSHIP LIST 

Classes of membership are determined by 
the size of the contributions made to the 
museum. 

The roster includes the following individ- 
uals and firms who have made cash contri- 
butions: 

Presidents: Russell H. Winters, E. Roland 
Harriman, Kellogg-Citizens National Bank, 
Green Bay Press-Gazette, the Harriman 
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Service Corp., 


7961 
Directors: Harold Fuller, Homer McGee, 


_ George Banta, Jr., Neil C. Branson, Dr. John 


Goelz, Green Bay Clearinghouse, Green Bay 
& Western Lines, Kress Foundation, Mor- 
ley-Murphy Co., Paper Converting Machine 
Co., L. J. Wood, Vern Bushman, H.C. Prange 
Co., WBAY and WBAY-TV, Michael Barnard. 
Conductors: F. J. Lenfestey, Walter Scherf, 
T. A. Strid, the White Store, the Brillion 
Foundation, Diana Manufacturing Oo., 
Green Bay Steel Tube Co., Wisconsin Public 


tion, the Barden Store, F. Hurlbut Co. 

Engineers: Henry Beemster, Leo Bordeleau, 
Frank Cartier, John Evans, Bank of Green 
Bay, Brebner Machine Co., Bushman Dock 
& Terminal Co., Otto Kaap, People’s Trust 
& Savings Bank, Super Valu Stores, the 
Vollrath Co. 

Firemen: E. H. Manger, Clyde Meidl, Rob- 
ert Meyer, Myron Miller, Orin Miller, Larry 
Moore, Max Murphy, Weldon McGee, William 
Nelson, F. M. Newell, the Northernaire, Her- 
bert J. Olson, Henry Pahlow, Erwin Prust, 
Lincoln Race, Clarence Renard, R. H. Ris- 
don, John M. Rose, John Rose, Fred Ross, 
Joseph Rothe, John Ryan, Ernest Schuette, 
Harry Sears, Harold T. I. Shannon. 

John Stiles, Otto Stiller, Max Strehlow. 
R. W. Surplice, Edwin Sweetman, Harry 
Thayer, Walter Thew, John Torinus, Vern 
van Donk, Edward van Drisse, John Van- 
nieuwenhoven, Leland Wells, Welsh, Trow- 
bridge and Bills, West Side State Bank, Al 
Wetli, Wisconsin State Bank, Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., Jerry Atkinson, the Belson 
Co., John Borgenson, E. R. Brennan, the 
Reverend D. M. Burke. ä 

Carlson Paper and Pulp Co., M. R. Car- 
rigan, O. Carstensen, Charmin Paper Prod- 


Foods Co., Ferraloy Corp., Findeisen-Greiser, 
Leo V. Gannon, Gold Bond Ice Cream Co., 
Walter Greiert, Henry Hagemeister, A. G. 
Hay, Bernard Henkelmann, Christian Him- 
miler, J. J. Hoida, Milton Homuth, Hotel 
Northland, John Hutchinson. 

Hudson-Sharp Machine Co., Jones Trans- 
fer Co., A. C. Kalmbach, L. J. Kelly, Charles 
S. Larsen, C. A. Lawton, Henry Lefebvre, Mrs. 
J. P. Lenfestey, Edward Liebmann, Dr. Clif- 
ford Lord. 

Brakemen: Straubel Paper co. 

Trainmen: William Atkinson, Frank 
Bowles, Vending Service, Green Bay Saving 
and Loan, Green Bay Traffic Club, Dr. George 
Nadeau, Dr. B. G. Nadeau, Clinton Spiel- 


bauer. 

Flagmen: Allouez Drug Store, Appleton 
Manufacturing Co., Tom Bartelt, Louis Bel- 
leau, D. Betten and Co., Broadway Pharmacy, 
Brock’s Drug Store, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen, James W. Byers, Central Drug 
Store, Christiensen Oil Co., DeCoster Con- 
struction Co., Ford Drug Store, Gigot’s Phar- 
macy, Green Bay Canning Co., Holzer Drug 
Store, Humphrey Chevrolet. . 

Knowles Manufacturing Co., Kohl's, Inc., 
Krider Drug Store, LaForce Builders Hard- 
ware, Gerald Libman, George Mackin, Naph- 
Sol Refinery, Nelson Machinery and Boiler 
Co., Noel Construction and Realty, Osco 


Drug. Pinchard Drug, Preble Drug Store, 


John Fraser Ross, Edwin Schweger, Schultz 
Drug Store, Streu Drug Store. 

The following firms and individuals have 
ac equipment, materials and serv- 

ces: 

Presidents: The Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation of America, Vern M. Bushman, 
chairman, executive committee, the com- 
plete Hood Junction Depot, a prototype of 
an old-time depot on the Southern Railroad. 

The Milwaukee Road, William Quinn, 
president, a Northern-type steam locomotive; 
volunteer crew constructed tracks at Muse- 
um; hauling Big Boy locomotive from Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, to Green Bay. 


the Kimberly-Clark Founda- 
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Chicago and North Western Railway. 
J. Fitzpatrick, president—gift of 1900 pas- 
senger coach; hauling Pershing locomotive 
from St. Paul to Green Bay; rails, signals 
crossing gates and other equipment; hauling 
C&S locomotive from Waukegan to Green 
Bay; help on frequent occasions in switching 
at museum and in shop work on locomotives. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road—Ernest Marsh, president—gift of 
Texas-type locomotive. 

The Soo Line, George McNamara, pres- 
ident—gift of Pacific-type locomotive. . 

Union Pacific Railroad, Col. Arthur Stod- 
dard, president—gift of Big Boy locomotive. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co., Walter 
Tuohy, president—gift of Kanawha-type lo- 
comotive. 

Republic of Korea and former President 


Syngman 
locomotive. 

Directors: Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Railroad, Fred Voss, president, 14 carloads of 
ties; Ed Nancarrow, e and sur- 
veying of the complete track layout at the 
museum; Clem Vincent, serving as super- 
intendent and chief engineer since the in- 
ception of the museum project; Win Thorn- 
ton, outstanding liaison work with many 
railroads on museum projects. 

Fred Okie, president of the Bessemer & 


of the Pershing locomotive 


the United States; and Jack Doering and 


Eugene Roix, for their work and investment 
to install the narrow gage train. 


Conductors: Bark River Culver & Equip- 
ment Co., furnishing equipment on numer- 
ous occasions; Jack Black, C. & N. W. super- 
intendent, and William Freund, Milwaukee 
road superintendent, frequent help and ad- 
vice; Francis Brunette and Roy Empey, 
technical advice; Frank Butts, gift of old 
L.S. & I. coach; Green Bay Area Chamber of 
Commerce; Green Bay Poster Advertising 
Co.; Duke Hawkins, supervising volunteer 
tracklaying crew; Harry Spencer and Robert 
Jacobi, technical advice and help on loco- 
motives; Red Owl Stores, easement for spur 
track to museum; W. B. Riley & Son, gift 
of pickle car; Schuster Construction Co., 
gravel and concrete; United States Steel 
Corp., fencing. 

Engineers: Elkhart Moraine Gravel Co., 
gravel; Vern Krieser, Francis Euclide, Larry 
Koeppen, and William Sloan, advice and as- 
sistance; Edgar Ellner and Elmer Iverson, 
technical advice and assistance; Green Bay 


Structural Steel Co., bolts and reinforcing 
bars; Robert Shaeffer, legal work; 


televi- 
sion stations WFRV-TV, WLUE-TV, and 
WBAY-TV and radio stations WJPG, WDUZ, 
and WBAY, publicity and promotion; Ash- 
waubenon Fire Department, Jim Hockers, 
chief, frequent help in steaming up loco- 
motives. 

Firemen: Northwest Hanna Co., C. Reiss 


Coal Co., and F. Hurlbut Co., contribution 


of coal; the Selmer Co., use of equipment; 
L. J. Thieman, technical assistance; Wetli 
Landscape Service, sod for depot. 

Chapel & Amundson, Brebner Equipment 
Co., and Paynter Equipment Co., use of 
equipment; Frank Basche, Fred Grams, and 
Fred Koch, technical help; Wes Foshay, 2- 
weeks work during vacation; Ben Helminiak, 
James Parizek, and Albert Kawalek, tech- 
nical help. 

Brakemen: Badger Sheet Metal Works, 
work on locomotives; Blaine Williams, art- 


work, | 
Bay West Paper Co., paper 
towels; Straubel Paper Co., paper products; 
Howard Cronable, and Jerry 


Flagmen: Miller Rasmussen Co., Rahr- 
Green Bay Brewing Co., Reimer Meat Prod- 
ucts Co., lunches for volunteer crews. | 


Rhee—gift of General Pershing 
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Walter H. Moeller, 10th District, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
lst session of the 87th Congress draws 
to a close, I believe every conscientious 
Congressman has an obligation to the 
citizens of his district to report and ana- 
lyze the accomplishments and_.short- 
comings of the session. I would like to 
take this opportunity, therefore, to re- 
view for the people of the 10th Congres- 
sional District of Ohio the record of the 
current session. 

1. DEFENSE AND FOREIGN POLICY 


There is no doubt that the zreatest 


the worldwide Communist conspir- 
. On this question, the present Con- 


MILITARY BUILDUP 
The defense budget has been in- 
creased by nearly $6 billion to provide 
for additional aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and more conventional weapons. 
Congress also authorized the President 
to call up 250,000 members of the Ready 
Reserve—Reserve and National Guard 
components—and extend the tours of 
those now on active duty, to beef up the 
armed services in the face of renewed 
threats in central Europe and to free 
nations around the world. 
CIVIL DEFENSE 

Included in the new defense appropri- 
ation are some $300 million to make a 
start toward the first meaningful civil- 
ian defense program we have ever had. 
Civil defense has been, to my mind, our 
greatest failure; it is really appalling to 
think that, while we spend billions upon 
billions on military armament, and oth- 
er billions on foreign military and eco- 
nomic aid, we have not, until this year, 
provided any real protection for the mil- 


lions of our citizens who will bear the 


brunt of a nuclear attack should it come 
at some time in the future. 
NATIONAL SPACE PROGRAM 


The recent Russian space feats serve 
to accentuate the big increase voted by 
the 87th Congress in our national space 
program. Though the $1.7 billion ap- 
proved this year is a 75-percent increase — 
over 1960, it represents a relatively small 
amount when compared to the $47 bil- 
lion military appropriation—but, at least, 
it should start us on the road to match- 
ing and eventually surpassing the Rus- 
Sians in this vital field. As a member 
of the House Space Committee, I can 
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problem we face, and * one that is up- 
permost in the minds the people of 

Lake Erie Railroad, arranging transportation ; * 
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survival. 


ment. 


wou that, in the future world, the 
nation which gains strategic control of 


‘space will be in a dominant position 
among the other nations of that world. 


In short, our national space program is 
no pie-in-the-sky program, but, rather, 
it is ee essential to our national 


By authorizing the sale of an addi- 
tional $2 billion worth of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to friendly nations 
overseas this, year, Congress has taken 
a giant step toward relieving the market- 
depressing surpluses here at home—and, 
at the same time, putting them to good 
use around the world in combating the 


grinding poverty of the underdéveloped 
~~ nations—which, in itself, Serves as a 


‘major Communist talking point in sell- 


ing their “line” to unsuspecting coun- 


The foreign military and economic as- | 


sistance program advocated by the Pres- 


‘ident would make an excellent study in 


the parliamentary processes of the leg- 
islative branch of the National Govern- 
This measure took over a month 
to make its way through the House and 
Senate to final Presidential signature. 
In the interim, Congress junked the ad- 
ministration’s request for authority to 
borrow from the U.S. Treasury to finance 
long-term loans—the so-called backdoor 
method of financing—and reasserted 
the all-important principle of congres- 
sional contro] of the purse strings, by 
requiring annual appropriation of all 


funds expended under the act. This de- 


velopment assured strong bipartisan sup- 
port of the bill. Former President 


Eisenhower, and other high-ranking Re- 


publican Members of Congress, also 
— 22 for passage of the foreign aid 


ae the House and Senate compro- 
mising on a final dollar figure, the for- 
eign military and economic assistance 
program voted this year is substantially 


the same as similar measures passed dur- | 


ing the last administration. 
: NEW LOOK IN FOREIGN POLICY 


In addition to the military and space 
program , which signal our firm 
intention to withstand whatever pres- 
sure the Communists choose to apply, 
Congress also adopted two new programs 
in the foreign policy field in an attempt 
to reverse the current trend in world 
affairs which seems headed toward an 
eventual nuclear catastrophe. 

The first of these, a bill to establish 
an Arms Control Agency that would em- 
phasize our Nation’s peaceful intentions, 
concentrate the work of all Federal, 
State, and local disarmament groups, 
and work out practical and effective al- 
ternatives nuclear war, enjoyed the 
wholehe 
mer President Eisenhower and former 
Secretary of Defense Gates. This bill 
in no way indicates a willingness to dis- 
arm unilaterally, which, to my mind, 
would be the height of folly, but, rather, 
shows a readiness to explore all avenues 
of approach to lessen world tension and 
to disarm only if other nations do like- 


bipartisan support of for- 
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The Arms Control Agency bill was al- 
most identical to the National Peace 
Agency bills I introduced last year and 
again this session. The Berlin crisis and 
the resumption of nuclear weapons test- 
ing make it imperative that we initiate, 
without delay, specific and concrete steps 
to insure that the chance for an en- 
forcible nuclear test ban and a con- 
trolled system of world disarmament 
does not fall by the wayside. 

If we are to defend and preserve our 
heritage of freedom and our treasured 
American way of life, we must find a 


_ practical and honorable way out of the 


world’s present difficulties. 

The second innovation in the foreign 
policy field was the passage of legisla- 
tion creating a permanent Peace Corps 
program. The Peace Corps idea has been 
widely accepted by Americans of all ages, 
particularly those in their twenties and 
thirties, and by the underdeveloped na- 
tions in need of skilled technical assist- 
ance for their internal development 
projects. For example, Ohio State Uni- 
versity will train a Peace Corps volun- 
teer group starting this October for agri- 
cultural extension and demonstration 


work in the Punjab region of India. 


Although I believe we must be ex- 
tremely careful in selecting and training 
these young Americans for volunteer 
service around the world, I also feel that 


the Peace Corps idea represents the kind 


of new, imaginative program we desper- 
ately need to get the free world’s quest 
for a just and lasting peace off dead 


center. 
2. DOMESTIC LEGISLATION 


On the domestic front, the Ist session 
of the 87th Congress has acted decisively 
to end the economic recession and start 
the Nation on the road to recovery. The 
many pieces of legislation passed and 


the many executive actions taken to end 


the slump have already improved the 
business and employment picture dra- 
matically. However—and I feel it is al- 
most impossible to overemphasize this 
fact—unemployment is still running 
nearly 7 percent of the total work force, 
nationwide, and at far higher levels in 
chronically depressed areas such as the 
10th District. | 

I do not intend to let up in my fight 
to get adequate programs to counteract 
so-called “hard-core” unemployment 
problems. Though production national- 
ly has now reached and exceeded pre- 
recession levels, and gross income has 
risen sharply in the last 7 months, there 
are still two groups who have not bene- 


fitted from the recovery: (1) the 5 per- - 


cent of those laid off during the reces- 


sion who have not been rehired because 


of such factors as mechanization and 
automation of equipment, management 
reorganizations, and a continuing rise in 
labor productivity, and (2) those in eco- 
nomically depressed areas, such as our 
own, which have not shared in the gen- 
eral recovery. 

Mr. Kennedy has promised to support 
additional measures next January, if the 
condition of these two groups does 
improve substantially by that time. 

And I intend to do my utmost to see 
that, since Congress feels that the neces- 
sity of offering friendly nations around 
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the world assistance with their economic 
problems, Congress also sees the much 
greater necessity of helping the economi- 
cally underprivileged in our own country | 
help themselves out of their economic 
difficulties. 

Permit me to list briefly the major 
domestic measures enacted year 
which have contributed so much to the 
strengthening of our economy. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AID 


Three .measures—Temporary unem- 
ployment compensation extension, pro- 
vision of similar benefits for unemployed 
railroad workers, and aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents—helped 
alleviate some of the worst suffering 
caused by the recession. 

MINIMUM WAGE 


‘Passage of the increase and extension 
of the Minimum Wage law—the first ex- 
tension of coverage enacted in over 20 
years—assures that within 4 years the 
23.9 million workers now covered by the 
act and the 3.6 million newly covered 
workers will receive at least $1.25 per 
hour—certainly a minimum for those at- 
tempting to support a family in ous 
period of rising prices. 


The Social Security Act was also lib- 


eralized this year to provide a modest - 


but long overdue measure of relief for 
our elderly and needy citizens. 
HOUSING 


The first substantial improvement and 


revamping of the Housing Act in over 


12 years was passed and signed into law 
this summer. Many of the provisions 
of this comprehensive measure should 


be of great help to the hard pressed com- 


munities of the 10th District. 
WATER POLLUTION CONTROL | 

The Water Pollution Control Act was 
materially strengthened by a greatly im- 
proved program for a broad Federal- 
State-local attack on this menacing 
problem. 

AGRICULTURE 

Although the general farm program 
enacted was a none too satisfactory 
measure, net farm income this year is 
expected to be up some 10 percent over 
1960—to the highest levels since the 
Korean war. In addition, the feed grain 
program passed in March gives some in- 
dication of pointing the way out of our 
present dilemma of continuous overpro- 
duction and ever rising farm subsidy 
payments. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT 

The legislation which appears to offer 
the best opportunity for real, meaningful 
assistance to the counties and commu- 
nities of the 10th District is the Area 
Redevelopment Act, signed by the Presi- 
dent on May 1. This measure, twice 
vetoed by the last administration, estab- 
lishes a self-help economic development 
program, placing a premium on local 
initiative and local leadership. It is my 
sincere hope that the efforts we have 
already made in the 10th District, and 


not the work planned for this fall and win- 
ter, will pay off in the form of more jobs, 


a better business climate, and improved 
economic conditions for the people of 
southeast Ohio. 
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In the civil rights field, Congress 


passed legislation extending the life of 


the President’s Civil Rights Commission 
for another 2 years. The Commission 
is now releasing comprehensive reports 
and recommendations to ensure equal 
civil rights and equal opportunity to all 
our citizens in the vital fields of voting, 
educaotin, housing, employment, and the 
administration of justice. 

The present administration has taken 


more aggressive and vigorous action in 


the civil rights field than any other 
administration in history. More quali- 
fied Negroes have been appointed to top 
judicial and policymaking executive de- 
partment positions in the past 8 months 
than in all administrations since the turn 
of the century combined. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity is making great strikes in 
eliminating racial discrimination in the 
Federal departments as well as in hiring 
for work on Government contracts. And 
the Justice Department has for the first 
time taken the initiative in school and 
voting cases and to assure equal treat- 
ment for interstate travelers. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is the 
fact that the President has thrown the 
full moral weight of his office into the 
fight for equal rights and first class 
citizenship for every American. All these 
things are being accomplished in a quiet, 
effective and nondisruptive manner, but 
with the firm conviction that the bless- 
ings of this democracy are for all to 
share without regard to race, creed, color 
or national origin. 

3. BUDGET AND TAX OUTLOOK 


All this legislation, particularly the 
Defense, Space, and Anti-recession in- 
creases, often means more to the average 
American in terms of the net effect it will 
have on his taxpaying pocketbook. In 
this connection, Dr. Walter Heller, 
Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economie Advisers, recently stated that, 
unless the deepening world crisis neces- 
sitates further military expenditures, we 
can look forward to no tax rate increase 
next year. : 

This is certainly good news for the 

hard-pressed American taxpayer. De- 
spite large budget increases, due pri- 
marily to our military buildup, Dr. 
Heller’s group, as well as experts from 
the Budget Bureau and the Treasury 
Department, predict that tax receipts 
will rise as the Nation’s economy re- 
covers from the recession—so much so 
that taxes will not have to be increased— 
and we can expect a n budget 
within 2 years. 

The estimate for 4 9 fiscal 
year—1962—calls for a deficit in the 
néighborhood of 85 ½ billion. This, how- 
ever, compares favorably with the last 
postrecession year of 1959, when the 
Eisenhower administration sustained the 
biggest peacetime deficit in American 
history—over $12 billion. 

‘ ' RECESSION NOTE 

Those who have opposed this year’s 
antirecession measures, and who, at the 
same time, have been outspoken critics 
of deficit spending, might see the in- 
consistency of that Legislative opposition 
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from this startling fact: all fiscal experts 


here agree that, with full employment, 
there would have been budget surpluses 
in excess of $6 billion in both fiscal 1961, 
just ended, and in fiscal 1962—-even after 
taking the increased appropriations into 
consideration. 

TAX REFORM 


The predictions on tax reform legisla- 
tion are somewhat guarded. The ad- 
ministration proposed a series of such 
programs this year, including a liberal 
increase in the business tax depreciation 
schedule to encourage private invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment. To 
offset the loss in tax revenues this would 
entail, Mr. Kennedy also proposed clos- 


ing several loopholes in the present tax 


law. But opposition from all sides pre- 
vented consideration of the reform pro- 
gram during the current session. Ad- 
ministration leaders promise a renewed 
attempt next year to improve the tax 
code—but the degree of success they 


meet will depend on their ability to re- 


solve the conflicting claims of all the 

special interest groups which have vir- 

tually paralyzed every attempt to reform 

and equalize the tax burden in the past 

6 years. 

INFLATION—THE DANGER OF A NEW WAGE-PRICE 
SPIRAL 


Every thinking American is vitally 
concerned that a creeping inflation does 
not further decrease the sound value of 


the dollar and eat away at his hard- 


won family earnings. The President has 
voiced this universal concern in his 
recent request to both labor and man- 
agement to show moderation and self- 
restraint in the current auto and steel 
labor contract negotiations. 

Since these basic industries have the 
power to set the wage-price pattern for 
the entire country, it is my earnest hope 
that, in the national interest, labor will 


moderate its contract demands and man- 


agement will agree to absorb as much of 
the final wage increase granted as pos- 


sible without passing it on to the con- 


sumer. 

The times are too critical and our 
country is faced with too many external 
dangers to permit the placing of indi- 


vidual or group self-interest ahead of 


the national interest. It should be re- 
membered that a strong, noninflationary 
economy is as important to our national 
survival as the maintenance of a strong 
military establishment. 
4. CONCLUSION 

This completes my summary of the 
accomplishments of the Ist session of 
the 87th Congress, one of the longest 
and most productive in memory. I be- 
lieve, if next year’s session continues 
the constructive and progressive trend 
established in 1961, the 87th Congress 
will go down in history as one of the 
most enlightened and forward-looking 
Congresses in recent times. - 

As we move on into the 1960's, the op- 
portunities and challenges will be tre- 
mendous—but likewise, the dangers peri- 
lous and close at hand. It ill behooves 
the citizens, the Congress or the Presi- 
dent of the greatest democracy on earth 
to fail to meet the responsibilities of 
this critical hour. All Americans—of 
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whatever faith, creed, color or political 
affiliation—must unite to reaffirm again 
in this generation that free men, under 
God, can live and work in freedom, and 
de able to pass these blessings on for ‘ 
future generations to enjoy. 3 
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HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in this 
season of claims and counterclaims 
about the accomplishments of this Con- . 
gress and of the J.F.K. administration up 
to date, I think a signed news report in 
the Chicago Tribune may help to throw 
some light on the question of, “Where 
should one look to get the facts?“ 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that a news report entitled “Voice of 
President Ghosts for Reporters” written 


by highly reputable Willard Edwards 


of the Chicago Tribune News Service in 
Washington appear in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Vorcx oF PRESIDENT GHOST FOR REPORTERS 
(By Willard Edwards) 
' WASHINGTON, September 16.—Theodore | 
Ted) Sorensen, special counsel to President 
— 4 was an hour late but 30 news- 
papermen awaiting his arrival in a private 
Washington home last Thursday night did 


not complain. 

Drinks were plentiful, and the conversation 
spirited. When the tall, slightly stooped 
figure of Sorensen appeared, he was hailed 
jovially. Peering through his horn-rimmed 
glasses, he flashed a boyish grin, then got 
down to business. 

“He was not really prepared,” the Presi- 


dent's closest adviser remarked, “but he 


did happen to have with him some informa- 
tion of value.” He dug into his brief case, 
pulled out a stack of three-page mimeo- 
graphed statements, and distributed them. 
MANUFACTURED NEWS 

“This is for your information in writing 
your stories,” Sorensen warned. “It is. not 
to be attributed in any manner whatever 
to the White House or the administration. 
It is to be used by you as your own without 


any hint as to its source.” 


The statements, it developed, claimed that 
President Kennedy had far outperformed 
former Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in their initial en- 
counters with The famous “100 
days of F. D. R. s first year in 1933 were com- 
partively unproductive in comparison with 
Kennedy’s dazzling list of accomplishments. 

WON'T SWALLOW THE BUNK 

Many of those present accepted this asser- 
tion respectfully. The guests had been care- 
fully selected. Carefully excluded from the 
briefing were representatives of such news- 
papers as the Chicago Tribune, the Los An- 
geles Times, the Kansas City Star, the Dal- 
las News, and others presumably resistant to 
administration propaganda. 

But some recalcitrance developed. One 


: correspondent,,. as Sorensen delivered a run- 
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ning commentary on his thesis, kept inter- 
rupting with rude questions. 
“Do you expect us to swallow this bunk?” 


ne kept demanding. 
the Wall 


Another reporter, represen 
Street Journal, found himself suddenly un- 
der attack ‘by Sorensen. He was accused of 
writing “the worst story” of the year in a 
recitation of Kennedy's relations with Con- 
gress which carried the heading: “On Bal- 
ance, the New Frontier Is Still Far From 
Opened.” 

To the credit of a number of newspapermen 
present, they later disclosed reactions rang- 
ing from irritation to disgust at what they 
- frankly labeled a brainwashing session. It 
is upon their accounts that an uninivited 
reporter bases this narrative. 

FRAUDULENT RESEARCH 

So-called background briefings for the in- 
‘formation of the press are not uncommon 
in W: ton. A prominent administration 
official holds off-the-record session with a 
group of reporters on the understanding 
that he will not be quoted. 

The candid purpose of such briefings is 
to spread a point of view without pinning 
responsibility upon one individual. News- 
paper stories based upon such interviews 
carry such terms as, “high administration 
official think,” or “the administration is 
known to believe.” 

The Sorensen briefing advanced the prop- 

aganda technique one step beyond what 
has hitherto been attempted. Under the 
rules he laid down, the material he supplied 
was to be presented as the product of the 
writer’s own research. Its White House 
source was to be concealed. 

The guests at this latest briefing were 
Washington correspondents covering Capi- 
tol Hill. One of the routine duties con- 
fronting them in the near future is the writ- 
_ ing of a survey of accomplish- 
ments during the 1961 session now — 
adjournment. 

PICKED HIS BROADCASTERS : 

In such summaries, the success or lack of 
success of the President in obtaining ap- 
proval of his program is always a prominent 

feature. 


arranged to meet the newspaper- 
men after some appeared that indi- 
cated President Kennedy hadn’t done too 
well. Sorensen expressed a desire to counter- 
act these misleading dispatches, privately, 
off the record, and under conditions guaran- 
teeing secrecy. 

A local offered his home 
for the meeting and agreed to select the 
guests. Associated Press and United Press 
International reporters were invited, together 
with about 28 correspondents from New York 
City, Washington, Baltimore, Chicago. St. 


Louis, Denver, the South, and the west coast, 


with the exceptions noted above. 
Lawrence F. O’Brien, special White House 
assistant and congressional liaison man, was 
present to lend Sorensen a helping hand, 
when needed. 
EVERY ONE’S A MAJOR BILL 


Here is what Sorensen urged to the report- 
ers to write in summarizing White House 
achievements of the congressional session: 

President Kennedy recorded 33 “major leg- 
islative accomplishments” in the 1961 ses- 
sion. He thus proved himself three times 
as persuasive as President Roosevelt, who 
got only 11 “major” measures from 
in 1933, and equally superior to President 
Eisenhower, who obtained only 14 “major” 
bills when he started his term in 1953. 

This claim created some astonishment 

among certain listeners, who demanded a 

list of the 33 accomplishments. Sorensen 
solemnly listed creation of the Cape Cod 
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National Park in Kennedy’s home State of 

Massachusetts as a major accomplishment, 

noting that it was “the first major addition 

to the national park system for 14 years.” 
HE LISTS ALL OF THEM | 


Another major accomplishment negotiated 


by Kennedy, Sorensen said, was the passage 


of a bill limiting American tourist spending 
abroad to $100, instead of the $500 previously 
permitted. Another was the creation of an 
international travel agency to attract for- 


eign tourists to this country. These were 


powerful measures in combating a balance 
of Payments deficit and a gold outflow, he 
contended. 

To pad the list of major accomplishments, 
Sorensen listed the Peace Corps, the juvenile 
delinquency bill, anticrime bills, and a meas- 
ure creating 73 new Federal judges. A 2- 
year extension of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, the only fragment left of a big civil 
rights package, was listed as a major feat. 

MORE MAJOR STUFF 


Other major accomplishments listed by 
Sorensen included increased funds for a 
project to land a man on the moon, legis- 
lation to speed up saline water conversion, 
and a “farm bill’ which has produced the 
“best farm income year since Korea.” 

The addition of $6 billion to the military 
budget and authority to call up reservists 
to active duty added two more items to the 
list. Even a bill to keep the national debt 
ceiling at a record $298 billion was recorded 
as à major accomplishment. 

Sorensen also listed temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation increases, the depressed 
areas bill, social security amendments, a 
housing bill, water pollution control, a hike 
in the minimum wage, and “community 
health” measures to get his total. 


IT IS MAGNIFICENT 


The Kennedy record was magnificent, 
Sorensen asserted, in view of the “mathe- 
matical situation” in Congress. Any talk 
about the preponderant Democratic majori- 
ties in Congress—64 to 36 in the Senate and 
260 to 174 in the House—was ridiculous. 

The potential Republican-southern Demo- 
cratic strength in the House was 280, he 
said, and the same coalition could muster 57 
votes out of 100 in the Senate. 

“We presented on March 24 a budget for 
fiscal year 1962 strictly balanced in view of 
the previous administration’s revenue esti- 

mates,” Sorensen told the reporters. “The 
deficit is now estimated to be 5 billion be- 
cause of an increase in defense spending and 
a decrease in revenue because of the 1960 
recession.” 
THE UNEXPECTED DID IT 


“In short,” Sorensen found up, “the ef- 
fects of the new challenges in national sé- 
curity and space, and the effects of the reces- 
sion more than account for the entire defi- 
cit—without them, all the increases in 
agriculture, unemployment, and other do- 
mestic programs would not have caused a 
deficit. 

This deficit does not compare unfavor- 
ably with the Eisenhower administration, 
which incurred the peacetime def- 
icit in history, 12.4 billion in 1959, and spent 
182 billion more than the Truman admin- 
istration did.“ 

The reporters were told that they could 
use these statements as their own and again 
warned not to attribute them to White 
House sources. 

Sorensen brushed over the failure of the 


‘administration to get action on some of its 


major requests: Federal aid to education, 
medical care for the aged, tax proposals, 


Treasury borro to finance a 5-year for- 
eign aid program, original farm program, 
retraining of unemployed workers, and a 
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Public Budgets and the Public Debt 
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HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, there 


can be little doubt that the balanced 
budget is one of the cherished goals of 


American life—whether the budget be 


that of a family or the Federal Govern- 
ment. I am one, furthermore, who is a 
stanch supporter of this principle, 
whenever it is possible and feasible, for 
financial responsibility is one of the 
foundations of any home or society. 

The balanced budget, however, is a 
meaningless term until it is defined and 
put into perspective. For example, many 
Americans have become alarmed about 
the size of our Federal debt. It is inter- 
esting to note, though, that when we 
apply Federal accounting criteria uni- 
formly, we find that deficit financing is 
not the rule for the National Govern- 
ment but has been the rule for thé last 
15 years for every other major section of 
our economy. 

to note that in 
terms of dollars of constant value 
1954—the national debt has fallen from 
$361.2 billion in 1946 to $250.1 billion in 
1960, and that in relation to gross na- 
tional product over the same period of 
time, it has declined by more than half. 


These and other important points re- 
garding public budgets and public debts 
have been made by one of my constit- 
uents, the distinguished professor of 
political science at the University of 
California, Berkeley, Frederick C. 
Mosher. This is a particularly compre- 
hensive and enlightening article on this 
very important subject, and I urge my 
colleagues to give it their close attention: 

Pusiic BUDGETS AND PUBLIC DEBT 
(By Frederick C. Mosher) 


(This is the second of two issues of Public 
Affairs Report based on a Bureau of blic 
Administration report, “Recent Trends in 
Government Finances in the United States,“ 
by Frederick C. Mosher, 75 pages; Berkeley, 
June 1961, $2.) 

One of the most deep-seated and cher- 
ished of the ideals that most Americans as- 
sociate with good government is that of the 
balanced budget. This has certainly been 
true since at least the founding of the Re- 
public, and political campaigners from 
George Washington on, and of whatever po- 
litical label, have run the call for economy, 
for budget balance, or for surpluses to dis- 
charge the debt. Although economic justi- 
fications for the balanced budget have been 
advanced over a good many centuries, it ap- 
pears probable that the real foundation for 
this ideal lies in the solid soil of social 
morality rather than in scientific rational- 
ism. The balanced budget for the house- 
hold, the business, or the Government is a 
mark of social respectability, of honorable 
conduct. Even today, when most informed 
people agree that there are occasions when 
deficit financing is desirable, the incurring of 
deficits is widely regarded as evil, even when 
necessary; it is something to be avoided if 
possible and certainly something that 
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should be temporary. Deficits are assso- 
ciated with & lack of discipline, with fiscal 
irresponsibility, with waste and corruption, 
and even with socialism. They are, in 
short, unsound; they are bad. 

The widespread legal limitations against 
deficit financing in the States and local gov- 
ernments are at least partially attributable 
to this feeling. Most State constitutions 
contain prohibitions of it or at least restric- 
tions as to the special circumstances war- 
ranting it and special procedures through 
which it may be performed. At the na- 
tional Ievel, there are perennial efforts in 


Congress to enforce a balanced budget 


through one device or another. All of 
these have failed except the statutory debt 
limit which has had very doubtful effective- 
ness in this direction. 


THE NATIONAL BUDGET 


It is hot our intent to weigh the merits 
of the provisions and proposals or of the bal- 
anced budget ideal itself. It is necessary, 
however, to clarify in small part the mean- 
ing of “balance” when it is applied to the 
Federal Government, to State and local gov- 
ernments, and to private enterprises. One 
distinction, which is widely overlooked but 
is vastly important, is the manner of treat- 
ing capital expenditures in Federal and in 
other bookkeeping. Our National Govern- 
ment is one of the very few major enter- 
prises in the United States for which most 
capital expenditures are considered for 
budgetary purposes exactly like current ex- 
penditures. When it builds a post office or 
construct a dam or purchases airplanes or 
lends money, the outgo is treated as an ex- 
penditure regardless of the value of the as- 
sets acquired. If the total of these acquisi- 
tions plus the total of operating expenses 
exceed current ipts, the Government is 
considered to have a deficit. 

On the contrary, if a State borrows money 
to build a new mental hospital, or if a school 
district borrows to build a new wing on the 
school, they may still be considered to have 
a balanced budget for legal and popular pur- 
poses provided their current revenues equal 
their current expenditures, not including the 
money expended from their construction 
bonds. By Federal standards, either might 
be bearing a tremendous deficit. Likewise, a 
private business might enjoy a profit of a mil- 
lion dollars for the same period that it bor- 
rowed 2 million to build an extension to 
its plant. By Federal standards, its results 
for the year would show a million dollar 
deficit. A householder who buys a $15,000 
house and takes out on it a $10,000 mortgage 
would normally count against his annual 
earnings and his resources only the amount 
of cash he actually invested—i.e., $5,000. 
Were he the Federal Government, the entire 
$15,000 would be treated as an expenditure. 

This difference of Federal accounting prac- 
tice from that of most other enterprises is 
partially compensated by a parallel differ- 
ence in the handling of the redemption of 
debt. Business, State, and local govern- 
ments, and individuals normally consider 
payments on the principal of debt (or de- 
preciation of capital assets) as a current ex- 
pense to be included in their operating 
budget. The Federal Government does not; 
rather, payments on debt are a resultant of 
surpluses in its annual budgets, and it does 
not depreciate its physical property. This 
basic difference in practice would be com- 
pletely compensated if the contraction of 
debt year by year approximately equaled the 
redemption of debt. But where borrowing 
tends to exceed debt redemption. during pe- 
riods of growth the difference can be very 
substantial. 

In fact, if major capital expenditures were 
separated out from current expenditures, as 
they are in most other enterprises, the Fed- 
eral Government would show a very healthy 
surplus in almost every peacetime year. For 
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example, Federal budgetary expenditures for 
1959 totaled $80.7 billion. Of this, $24 bil- 
lion, nearly 30 percent, were for additions 
to Federal assets—public works, commodity 
inventories, equipment, loans, etc. Private 
accounting practice might very well have 
treated a large of this as capital, but 
most of it was in fact considered as cur- 
rent expense. On the other side, there was 
no depreciation charge on existing assets and 
no charge for debt redemption. The basic 
point is that when we speak of balanced 
budgets, of deficits and surpluses, for the na- 
tional Government, we are applying a very 
different, and ordinarily a more rigorous, 
criterion than when we apply the same terms 
to other kinds of enterprises. 

It has been said, not infrequently, that 
deficits have become the rule in our national 
finance, and the implication usually is that 
this is not the case outside the Government. 
The curious contradiction is that, when we 
apply Federal accounting criteria uniformly, 
we find that deficit financing is not the 
rule for the National Government but has 
been the rule for the last 15 years for every 
other major sector of our economy. The 
ultimate test of deficit or surplus for the 
Federal Government is whether the debt has 
increased or decreased. In these terms: 

State and local governments have had a 
net deficit in every year since 1946; overall, 
their debts rose in this period from $13.6 bil- 
lion in 1946 to $55.6 billion in 1959. 

Private corporations have operated at a 
net deficit in every year since 1945; overall, 
their debts rose in this period from $85.3 bil- 
lion to $281.7 billion in 1959. 

Farms have operated at a net deficit in 
every year since 1945; overall, their debts 
rose from $7.2 billion to $23.7 billion in 1959. 

Nonfarm individuals and firms operated 
at a net deficit in every year since 1943; over- 


all, their debts increased from $40.5 billion 


in 1943 to $242.1 billion in 1959. 

The National Government is in marked 
contrast to all of these. Its record from 
year to year was spotty. Overall, from 1945 
to 1959, its net debt actually declined from 
$252.7 billion to $243.2 billion. Its gross 
debt increased during the same period only 
from $278.7 billion to $290.9—an average 
annual increase of something less than 
1 billion per year. In fact, if the deficits 
of the Korean war period were excluded, 
the overall picture, even of the gross debt, 
would show a modest average annual surplus. 

There thus appears to be no rule“ of 
deficit financing for the National Govern- 
ment; in fact, superficial inspection would 
lead one to doubt that there is any “rule” 
at all governing national practice. 

But analysis leads to an opposite conclu- 
sion. Our recent and current Federal experi- 
ence—since 1930—is broadly consistent with 
our prior experience for the last century 
and in some respects with that since 1790. 
It has responded to similar objectives and 
to similar forces and influences in about the 
same ways. The principal differences have 
been in dimensions, not directions. Broadly 
speaking, Our past as well as our current 
experience may be summarized as follows: 

1. During peacetime and prosperity, reve- 
nues equal or exceed expenditures, and the 
resultant surpluses are applied to outstand- 
ing debt. 

2. During wartime, expenditures sub- 
stantially exceed revenues and are financed 
in part by borrowing. War is, and has al- 
ways been, the largest source of our debt, 
and war debt now amounts to more than 
four-fifths of the total national debt. Every 
war has been partially debt-financed: the 
Revolution, the War of 1812, the war with 
Mexico, the Civil War, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, World Wars I and II, and the Ko- 
rean war. 


Pootnotes at end of speech. 


3. In times of depression (or recession), 
our fiscal position moves in the direction 
of a deficit, often resulting in an increase 
in debt. This tendency has been true of the 


20 business cycles since 1879. N has been 


a consequence primarily of automatic de- 
cline in tax revenues—the customs during 
the 19th century, now greatly accentuated 


by the progressive income tax. It has not 


been—and is not primarily today—a result 
of positive governmental policy but of the 
built-in responsiveness of the tax system. 
Expenditures have not followed a consistent 


pattern. Virtually the entire national debt 


is a consequence of war or depression; and 
it apparently has been from the beginning. 
The 
sponses to wars and the business cycle has 
been rather remarkable. Almost all of the 
war years of our history have been deficit 
. In the 112 peacetime years between 
1791 and 1916, there were 82 surpluses, some 
of them very substantial. There were 16 in 
which revenues exceeded expenditures by 
more than 50 percent. In the same period, 
there were 30 deficits; most of them were 
slight and most were also associated with 
business slumps.. 


In the period between the two world wars 


there were 11 surpluses and 10 deficits, the 


former occurring during the twenties, the 


latter during the depressed thirties. 

In the 14 complete years since World War 
II, there have been 8 deficit years, 6 surplus 
years. Two of the deficits, 1952-53, were 
pretty definitely attributable to the Korean 
war and the military buildup it sparked. 
All of the others were associated with reces- 
sions or depressions—in 1949-50, 1954-55, 
and 1958-59. Each of these recession-as- 
sociated deficits was marked by a decline 
in revenues; expenditures fluctuated. On 
the other hand, as in the past our revenue- 
expenditure relationship has been in such 
adjustment as to create sizable surpluses in 
most nonwar, prosperous years. Indeed, two 
of the Truman. years, 1948 and 1951, pro- 
duced dollar surpl that were by all 
odds the largest in our history. The $8.5 
billion surplus of 1948 was more than one 
quarter higher than the total of expendi- 
tures of that year. 

In sum, it appears that our recent budget 
balance picture is entirely consonant with 
past American experience. Indeed, in light 
of the enormous expenditures for defense as 
a consequence of the cold war, our recent 
financial management would appear, overall, 
to be more conservative than that of some 
of our previous history. In this connection, 
it is of passing political interest that the 
Truman budget record is considerably more 
conservative than the Eisenhower record. In 
the 7 largely Truman years after com- 
pletion of the World War,“ there were four 
deficits and three surpluses. The net deficit, 
overall, was $5.7 billion. In the 7 entirely 
Eisenhower. years, 1954-60, there were like- 
wise four deficits and three surpluses. The 
net deficit, overall, was $19.2 billion. Tru- 
man had the largest single surplus in Ameri- 
can history; Eisenhower, the largest peace- 
time deficit ($12.4 billion in 1959). If the 
3 war years 1951-53 are omitted, Truman’s 

time record was overall a surplus of 
$4.2 billion in 4 years, or about a billion per 


year. 

In surplus-deficit terms, the financing of 
the Korean war and the accompanying mili- 
tary build-up was itself remarkably con- 
servative. The first fiscal year, 1951, the 
National Government actually showed a sur- 
plus of $3% billion. This was followed by 
deficits of $4 billion and $9%% billion in 1952 
and 1953, so that the net for the 3-year 
period was a deficit of 810 billion. This 
amounted to only 5 percent of total national 


were financed from current revenues. 
war in American history have current rev- 


consistency of these financial re- 


— 


| 
> 
— 
expenditures during the period; conversely, 
95 percent of all governmental expenditures 
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eapendituces, and 
in only one, the Spanish-American, has this 
record been even In that war, 
——— $0 18 pereent of 
expenditures. But contrast the major wars: 
In the Civil War, almost three quarters of 
expenditures were met by borrowing; in the 
First World War, 70 percent; in the Second 
World War, 55 percent. The Korean record 
cannot be dismissed on the grounds of its 


period of the major military buildup. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1953, military tures 
nearly quadrupled from $13 billion to $50 bil- 


te $74 billion. Yet the revenues almost kept 
up. 
PAYMENTS TO, AND RECEIPTS FROM, THE PUBLIC 


For purposes of appraising the impact of 
Federal governmental operations upon the 
the economy, students gen- 
erally prefer the socalled consolidated cash 
budget to the regular, or administrative 
budget. The former eliminates all trans- 
actions that are purely intragovernmental, 
such as payments from one agency to an- 
other, but includes a variety of dollar ex- 
changes between the Government and the 
public that are not covered in the annual 
budget. Largest among these are the finan- 
ial operations of the various trust funds 
such as old-age and survivors insurance, un- 
employment insurance, retirement funds, 
ete. Thus, the payroll taxes into these funds 
are not included in the regular budget as 
governmental receipts, but they are included 
in the consolidated cash budget; conversely, 
benefit payments from these funds are ex- 
cluded from the former and included in the 
latter. Because of these differences, the total 
cash expenditures and receipts of the Gov- 
ernment, including the funds, exceed the ex- 
penditures and receipts covered in the regu- 
lar budget by a growing amount, now run- 
ning ‘between $15 and $20 billion annually. 

For most of the quarter century since these 
funds were established, they have been grow- 
ing in aggregate size, which means that their 
intake has exceeded their benefit payment 
outgo. In fact, this was true in every year 
after the Second World War until 1959 and 
1960. As a consequence, the payment-receipt 
ratio as refiected in the cash budget has gen- 
erally been more favorable than the com- 
parable budget balance ratio of the regular 
budget. That is to say that its surpluses 
have been larger; its deficits smaller; and in 
some years it showed a surplus when the 

budget was in deficit. Im 1959 and 
1960, this relationship was reversed by a 
very slight amount primarily because of in- 
creases in payments from the unemployment, 
old-age and survivors, and highways trust 
funds. 

The surplius-deficit relationship of the cash 
budget has followed the same pattern as 
that of the regular budget since 1947. Re- 
ceipts of the Government exceeded payments 
to the public in 7 years, and the reverse was 
true in 7 years. However, in 3 of the years 
which showed a deficit, 1952, 1954, and 1960, 
the amounts were so small as to be incon- 
sequential. Over the entire period, while the 
regular budget produced a net cumulative 
deficit of 25 billion, receipts from the pub- 
lie exceeded payments to the public by 5 
billion. The only very substantial pay- 
ment-receipt deficits were those occasioned 
by the Korean war and the 1968-59 recession. 
The picture here again was considerably more 
conservative during the first 7 Truman years 
than in the last 7 Eisenhower years. The 
‘Truman period, including the entire Korean 
war, showed a net cash surplus of 616% 
billion; the 7 Eisenhower years produced a 
net cash deficit of $11% billion. 
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BUDGET BALANCE AND THE PRICE LEVEL 


In recent years particularly, the moral 
arguments for balance have been 
vigorously fortified by economic allegations 
that deficits are inflationary and, unless 
scrupulously avoided, will bring about price 
increases. The theory holds that, if gov- 
ernmental expenditures are not matched by 
taxes and other revenues, there results a 

net increase in the total demand for goods 
and services, occasioning a general rise in 
prices. Furthermore, since a deficit must 
be met by borrowing, and Government bonds 
may be a basis for expanding the supply of 
money and credit, a secondary effect can be 
to increase the supply of money, again giv- 
ing rise to price increases. This second argu- 
ment does not apply to savings bonds, sold 
to private investors, which may in fact re- 
duce effective purchasing power. 

There is no doubt that these consequences 
have been of enormous potential impact 
when there have been massive deficits in 
time of war. They have given rise to war- 
time credit controls, controls, savings 
bond issues, and so forth. But there is 
rather little empirical evidence that these 
effects are of much significance in peacetime 


years when the economy is operating at less 


than full employment. In fact, paradoxical- 
ly, the experience of the past 40 years sug- 
gests almost the opposite conclusien. Dur- 
ing the twenties, prices fluctuated unsteadily 
after a sharp drop in 1921 and 1922. In 
1929, they were at about the same level as 
in 1922. There were Federal surpluses in 
every single year of the decade. During the 
thirties, in spite of substantial annual defi- 
cits for 10 years running, prices dropped 
substantially the first 3 years, rose somewhat 
during the following 4, dropped again in 
1938, and then remained substantially con- 
stant until 1940. Overall, the wholesale 
price index was about 10 percent lower in 
1940 than it had been in 1930, despite a 
cumulative deficit of nearly $30 billion dur- 
ing the decade. Consumer prices dropped 
even further. 

With the relaxation of price controls fol- 
lowing the war, prices rose sharply from 
1946 to 1948. Yet 1947 and 1948 were years 
of substantial governmental surpluses. In 
1949, a deficit year, prices declined but they 
rose again during 1950 and 1951. With the 
help of price controls during the Korean 
war, prices maintained a fairly even keel 
from 1952 to 1955 although these were all 
deficit years. They rose moderately in each 
of the succeeding years to 1958, even though 
1956 and 1957 produced the only substantial 
budgetary surpluses since 1951. Through 
1958 and 1959 wholesale prices remained 
practically constant though the consumer 
price index rose slightly. These were both 
deficit years, and, as pointed out earlier, 
1958 produced the greatest peacetime deficit 
in history. 

Over the entire period, 1946-60, the whole- 
sale price index rose from 96.4 to 118.9, the 
consumer price index from 95.5 to 125.8. 
But as indicated above, the net governmental 
position vis-a-vis receipts and payments to 
the public was one of a slight surplus of 
about $5 billion. One might therefore con- 
clude that the governmental financial deficits 
were infinitesimally deflationary rather than 
inflationary. 

These observations do not prove anything 
about the theory. To some extent, the ap- 
parent perversity probably reflects both 
built-in and planned responses in govern- 
mental finance to threatening or emerging 


economic conditions. Thus, deficits occur as 


a consequence of recessions which themselves 
bring about price declines or at least a slack- 
ening of price rises. And surpluses occur in 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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prosperous years when prices tend to creep 
up. What the data do suggest, however, is 
that price movements are a resultant of a 
very wide variety of forces of which govern- 
mental surpluses or deficits are only one. 
During normal times when there is some 
slack in the economy, the effect of a rela- 
tively small deficit—relative to the total size 
of the economy—is of 8 or insignificant 
effect. 


BUDGET BALANCE AT STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS 


One factor that has apparently diluted the 
potential effects of Federal budgetary policy 
upon the economy has been the financial be- 
havior of State and local units of govern- 
ment. Their overall surplus deficit balance 
(including capital expenditures) has often 
run directly counter to that of the National 
Government. During the twenties, they 
spent more than they received in current 
revenues, while the National Government 
was operating steadily with surpluses. Dur- 
ing the thirties, or at least from 1934 on, 
while Washington was trying to spur the 
economy with deficits, the State and local 
governments were showing small surpluses. 
With the wartime restraint upon civil con- 
struction and other domestic activities, State 
and local units likewise operated at surpluses 
through the war. After the war, respond- 
ing to pent-up demands for capital works 
and improved services, they moved again to 


spending more than they received, and this 


tendency has been consistent almost every 
year since 1950. The net deficits in the past 
decade have been relatively small, varying 


from about half a billion to about $3 billion. 


Therefore, when we add State and local to 
Federal for the period since the war, the 
aggregate impact of all government finan- 
cial balances is somewhat more inclined to- 
ward the deficit side than is the case of the 
Federal alone. Over the whole period since 
World War II, cash payments of all govern- 
ments exceeded their net cash receipts by 
$8.6 billion, an annual average of consider- 
ably less than a billion per year. However, 
the gross amounts are relatively small for 
most of the nonwar years. The deficits 
never exceeded 8 percent of governmental 
expenditures in a given year, and usually 
ran much lower. During the same period, 
the gross national product grew from about 
$211 billion to near $500 billion. In rela- 
tion to this „the surplus-déficit 
ratio was, during most of the period, almost 


insignificant. 

THE NATIONAL DEBT—ITS RISE AND FALL “ 

The national debt may be understood most 
easily as a resultant of the expenditure- 
revenue relationship. The connection is not 
immediate nor exact because of the fluctuat- 
ing cash balances available to public treas- 
uries and for other reasons. But in the main 
and over the long pull, the debt is a conse- 
quence of budgetary deficits and in about 
the same amount as the deficits. And the 
reduction of debt is, by and large, a product 
of budgetary surpluses. Most of our national 
debt, about four-fifths today, was incurred 
to finance the extraordinary costs of wars. 
And all of the remainder is an outgrowth of 
depression and recessions when receipts de- 
clined and expenditures sometimes rose. 

The public debt has grown in enormous 
spurts and then, through fairly long periods, 
maintained its new level or gradually de- 
clined. Mixed surpluses and deficits in the 
first part of this century tended to offset 
each other and there was almost no change 
in the debt level between 1900 ($1,263 mil- 
lion) and 1916 ($1,225 million). It then 
jumped to $25.5 billion by the end of 1919; 
dropped gradually during the frugal twenties 
to a low of $16.2 billion in 1930; rose steadily 
every year of the thirties to $49 billion in 
1941. The enormous wartime deficits 
brought it to a peak of $269.4 irr 1946. Since 
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then it has fluctuated down and up—down 
in the prosperous years, up with the Korean 
war and periodic recessions. But the net 
effect, in raw dollar terms, was an increase 
to $286.3 billion in 1960. 

Superficially, it appears that the national 
debt has increased even during the last 
15 years since it reached its wartime peak of 
$269.4 billion. In percentage terms, this 
increase was relatively slight—6 percent or 
less than half of 1 percent per year. But 
viewed realistically, the debt has declined 
significantly since 1946. In fact, by every 


measuring stick the economic significance 


of the national debt has declined, and in 
most respects very substantially: 

1. In terms of dollars of constant value 
(1954) the national debt has fallen from 
$361.2 billion in 1946 to $250.1 billion in 
1960, or by 31 percent; 

2. In terms of population and dollars of 


constant value (1954), the national debt 


has fallen from $2,555 in 1946 per capita to 
$1,390 per capita, or by 46 percent; 

3. In relation to the general receipts of the 
National Government from which interest 
and principal on the debt are paid, the debt 
has declined very sharply: In 1946, the debt 
was more than six times the total budgetary 
receipts; in 1960, it was a little more than 
three and a half times total budgetary re- 
ceipts; 

4. In relation to the gross national prod- 
uct, the best available measure of the Na- 
tion’s economic output, it has declined by 
more than half: In 1946, the debt was 128 
percent of gross national product—i.e., 28 
percent higher; in 1960 it was 59 percent of 
gross national product—i.e., 41 percent lower. 

5. In spite of a near doubling of the aver- 
age interest rate on the national debt be- 
tween 1946 and 1960, total interest per capita 
and in 1954 dollars is now slightly lower than 
in 1946; it declined from $46 in 1946 to $38 in 
1951; since then, it has risen to $45 in 1960. 


STATE AND LOCAL DEBT—ITS FALL AND RISE 


State and local debt generally responds to 
crises in exactly the opposite from the Fed- 
eral way. During prosperity, the State and’ 
local governments build, buy, and borrow; 
during depression, they retrench and hold 
the debt line or reduce it; during war, they 
are restrained from borrowing and building, 
so their debt declines. 3 

The States and localities entered the de- 
pression with a total debt about equal to 
that of the Federal Government. The debts 
of each were between $19 and $19.5 billion 
in 1932. During the thirties, the Federal 
debt of course increased rapidly; State and 


local debt declined somewhat and then in- 


creased to $20.3 billion in 1940. The war 
brought a sharp drop in State and local in- 
debtedness, and in 1946 their debt stood at 
$15.9 billion, about 6 percent of the Federal 
debt. Since then it has grown regularly and 
rapidly. In 1959, State and local debt was 
at an alltime high of $64.1 billion, about 23 
percent of the Federal debt. 

The aggregate of State and local debt has 


-increased since 1946 in terms of the meas- 


ures applied above in connection with the 
Federal debt: 

1. In dollars of constant value (1954) State 
and local debt grew from $21.3 billion in 
1946 to $57 billion in 1959: 

2. The per capita debt in constant (1954) 


dollars increased from $151 in 1946 to $322 


in 1959; 

3. As a proportion of total general receipts 
of State and local governments, their debt 
increased by.a rather small amount; from 
29 percent higher’ than current receipts to 


22 percent higher; 


4. As a proportion of gross national prod- 
uct, State and local debt grew from 7.6 per- 
cent in 1946 to 13.3 percent in 1959. 

It is interesting to note that with respect 


to their ratios to gross national product is anonymous. 
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ward the position it occupied before the 
war, and the State and local debt is mov- 
ing upward toward the position if occupied 
before the war. At their recent rates of 
decrease and increase respectively, both 
should reach approximate parity with their 
respective 1940 ratios something during the 
sixties. | 
THE PUBLIC DEBT AS A WHOLE 


Movements in State and local debt are 
in much smaller dimension than are those 
of the national debt. Consequently the in- 
crease in the former category since World 
War II has not been sufficient to counteract 
the relative decline of the national debt. 
Between 1946 and 1959, the gross public debt 
of all governments increased in absolute 
terms from $285 billion to $349 billion. But, 
in terms of the relative measures used above, 
the gross has actually declined.® 

1. The total public debt in constant (1954) 
dollars declined from 8382 billion in in 1946 
to 6310 billion in 1959; 

2. Per capita debt in constant (1954) dol- 
lars declined from $2,702 in 1946 to $1,752 
in 1959; 


3. In relation to total governmental gen- 


eral revenues, the debt declined from 5 
times to 3 éimes; 

4. In relation to gross national product, 
the gross public debt declined from 135 


percent in 1946 to 72 percent in 1959. 


1 All the data that follow are taken from 
the “Economic Report of the President, 
January 1961,” p. 182. 

2“Net debt” is total outstanding debt less 
that held by the Government itself. Prin- 
cipal exclusions are the bonds held by the 
Government trust funds. These data about 
Federal debt are drawn from the Economic 
Report of the President, January 1961, and 
are based upon the national income ac- 
counts. They do not conform to the official 
debt of the Government as reported in the 
budget. 

The historical data which follow and 
those in the succeeding paragraphs are based 
principally upon John M. Firestone, “Fed- 
eral Receipts and Expenditures,” 1879-1958 
(Princeton University Press. Princeton. 
1960) and upon Lewis H. Kimmel, “Federal 
Budget and Fiscal Policy, 1789-1958" (The 
Brookings Institution. Washington. 1959) 
Appendix, “The Federal Budgetary 95 
pp. 313-324. 

#1947-53. We here exclude the last war 
year, 1946, but charge to Truman the entire 
year 1953, thus attributing to him the entire 
period of the Korean war and charging him 
with the 1953 deficit of $9.4 billion which 
accounted for more than one-half of all the 
deficits incurred during the 7-year period. 

5 1947-49— 100. 


‘Data in this section are based upon the 


Official national debt figures as reported in 
the US. Budget, as of the end of each fiscal 


year. 

Data in this and the succeeding section 
are based upon census re 5 

Data are based upon census report. 


One Hundred Years of Charity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Ho. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, true charity 
Because it comes from 


the PP the heart, it seeks to help the poor and 
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unfortunate, asking nothing in return 
but to see the light of hope in the eyes of 
those who once despaired. : 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society is 

composed of Catholic laymen in almost 
every parish who give so much of their 
own time to help those who need a friend; 
the sick, the impoverished, and those 
who have lost their way. 
The Vincentians do good for the sake 
of doing good; without pride, desiring no 
recognition, content to lend a hand to the 
fallen and help them to stand on their 
feet in human dignity. 

Who belongs to the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society in your community? The 
names do not come readily to mind, be- 
cause, while other people are enjoying 
themselves at social events, the Vincen- 
tians are visiting a humble home on a 
back street, or a hospital, bearing the 
sweet gift of charity that tells the for- 
gotten that they are remembered. | 

For 100 years its members, from father 
to son.and grandson, have been the lay- 
men who serve as missionaries to the 
neglected in the cities and towns of Mas- 
sachuetts. 

On the centennial observance honor- 
ing the founding of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society in Boston, the Lawrence 
Sunday Sun of Lawrence, Mass., in its 
lead editorial of September 24, 1961, 
titled: “100 Years of Charity” opened 
our eyes to the benevolent work of this 
organization. 

If we had more of this spirit of help - 
fulness in the world today, how much 
better life would be for all the members 
of our human family. Certain that this 
editorial will touch many people with the 
kindness that characterizes the work of 
the Vincentians, I hereby insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF CHARITY 

A large delegation of Vincentians from the 
14 conferences, representing Catholic 
churches in Greater Lawrence, participated in 
the centennial observance of the founding 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society in Boston. 
They were among over 2,000 members of this 
Catholic charitable organization who were 
electrified to hear Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing announce that over $250,000 had been 
spent in the archdiocese last year in dis- 
tributing welfare aid to the poor, needy, and 
neglected. 

Information revealed by the cardinal at 
the banquet of members at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel that there are two outstanding out- 
lets in welfare aid in Boston conducted under 
his supervision * * * the “Salvage Bureau” 
and St. Francis Refuge which are the prin- 
cipal dispensaries in the metropolis where 
unbelievable works of charity are performed. 
That is where hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars are expended by the societies through- 
out the archdiocese to relieve and assist the 
hundreds of thousands 6f unfortunates seek- | 

The heartbeat of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society is the thriving Salvage Bureau in 
Boston’s teeming south end of Washington 
Street. The Salvage Bureau is the secret of 
much of the efficiency of the society. Here 
are distributed used furniture, clothing, 


shoes, bedding, dishes, cooking utensils and 


all kinds of household furnishings. When 
members of the society call on the poor and 


find that they need furniture or clothing, 


they contact the Salvage Bureau and the. 
needed things are soon delivered. 

Amidst the industrial turbulence of Bos- 
_ton’s Albany Street lies an oasis of charity 
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As the cardinal’s report says: “Who are 


they leave the after their meal, they 


them by. 


the United Fund or Community Chest for 
“sustenance and existence, the St. Vincent de 


of the faithful. There are approxi- 
mately 220 conferences connected with as 


the cardinal to have every parish represen 
hereafter. He announced he will carry out 
this plan. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society is Cardi- 
nal 6 favorite archdiocesan organi- 
zation of men who devote their time in each 


y other 
section of.the United States. They struggle 
along on their own funds. 

Greater Lawrence is proud to have 14 
churches allied with this work and to have 
dispensed over $25,000 last year in welfare 
‘work in this vicinity. These parishes in- 
clude St. Sacred Heart, St. Lau- 
rence’s, St. Anne’s, Holy Rosary, St. Augus- 
tine’s, of Lawrence; St. Augustine’s, of And- 
over; St. Michael's, of North Andover; St. 
Monica 's, St. Theresa’s, St. Lucy’s, and Mount 
Carmel, of Methuen; also allied are St. Rita's 
and St. Joseph's, of Haverhill. 

To all these conferences, particularly the 
members who have been carrying on such 
wonderful work unostentatiously, quietly, 
and in a Christianlike manner, congratula- 
tions and God's blessing for continued pros- 
perity in their endeavors. May their num- 
bers, their accomplishments, and successes 
increase a hundredfold in the next century. 


Keith Worthington’s 3 of Nephi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Keith Worthington begins the next series 
of his historic articles on the 410-year 
development of Nephi, Utah, by describ- 
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ing the influence of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints upon the very 
settlement of the community. 

Mr. Worthington is eminently well 
qualified to speak on the history of Nephi 
and the dominating role played by the 
church because he received both his 
bachelor of science and master of science 
degrees from Brigham Young University 
where he majored in history and minored 
in church history. 


News of Nephi, follow: 


CHURCH 
Central and foremost in the life of these 
early settlers was the church. It was their 
reason for being in the valley and it pro- 


vided for them when everything else failed> 


The first Sunday meeting mentioned is Oc- 
tober 12, 1851, less than 3 weeks after the 
city had been surveyed. Sister Martha 
Spence Heywood recorded that they had a 
good meeting and all acknowledged the good- 
ness of the Lord. 

It has been erroneously Written in a his- 
tory of Nephi that the first L.O.S. ward was 
organized in Nephi in Novembef 1852, with 
Jacob G. Bigler as bishop. 

There was no ward in Nephi at this time. 
Joseph L. Heywood was president of the 
Nephi branch of the church and therefor 
leader of the people. Jacob G. Bigler was 
called to be the presiding bishop of all the 
people in Juab County, which at this time 
included the saints in Nephi; a small settle- 
ment on Clover Creek (now Mona) and 
others. Among his duties was the managing 
of tithing. (Brough, p. 63). 

In 1853 the people became dissatisfied 
with Brother Heywood as their president 
and succeeded in replacing him with Jacob 
G. Bigler. Thus Brother Bigler served a dual 
position as bishop of Juag County and presi- 
dent of the Nephi branch. (Brough, 6. 63). 

As the church grew auxiliaries were or- 
ganized. This history has been recounted 
many times before and I am not going to 
take the space to do it here, however, I 
would like to share with you readers some 
of the miscellaneous information I found as 
I searched the Journal History of the church, 
and other records. 

Prior to 1855 the brethren and sisters, met 
separate in their meeting house. In 1855 
after returning from general conference 
Jacob G. Bigler instructed the people to dis- 
continue this practice so that there might be 
more unity in the family. (Journal of An- 
drew Love, as cited in Journal History.) 

In 1869 when President Young organized 
the stake, he also organized a school of the 
prophets, which helped the brethren to learn 
the gospel more fully and increase their 
knowledge of languages, etc. (Journal His- 
tory, Oct. 30, 1869.) 

The United Order was established at Nephi 
in 1874, and for a time was quite successful. 
Joel Grover was the first president. (Journal 
History, Apr. 19, 1874.) 

The year 1856 brought the great reforma- 
tion of the church, and Nephi was no ex- 


ception, most of the saints being baptized 


and renewing their covenants. (Journal 
History of Andrew Love, as cited in Journal 
History of Church.) 

At the close of the year 1875, the church 
was well established in Nephi, and the peo- 
ple were thankful that they were united in 
their efforts to build up the Kingdom of God. 

THE BLACKHAWK WAR 

After cessation of the Walker war, peace 
reigned in central and southern Utah until 
1865 when Blackhawk, owing to a misunder- 
standing with a Manti citizen, determined to 
seek revenge and began again to wage war 
upon the people. He was successful at first, 
and other tribes throughout the area joined 


from April 8, 


first train was run up to the depot. 


September 26 


him. This was the opening of hostilities be- 
tween the white settlers and Indians in 
southern Utah which continued several 
years. 

Nephi, being in the center of the hostil- 
ities, took great precaution to be well pre- 
pared. Over 60 citizens of Nephi served in 
the Blackhawk war by suppressing Indian 
hostilities in Sanpete and Juab Counties 
1866 to June 8, 1866. They 
were mustered out at Nephi on June 8, 1866. 
(Original Role, Archives Division, Utah State 
Historical Society.) 7 


COMING OF THE RAILROAD TO JUAB VALLEY 


On May 10, 1869, the East and West were 
linked together by rail at Promontory Point. 
Soon after, the road was extended south 
from Ogden to Salt Lake and from Salt 
Lake south by the Utah Railroad Co. By 
February 2, 1875, the railroad had reached 
Juab Valley at York, about 15 miles north 
of Nephi. This event marked the end of 
the pioneer period in Juab Valley and the 
start of a new era. This was to be an era 
in which the valley would become a great 
wool center for all of southern Utah and 
many new industries would get their start. 


LITTLE CHICAGO DAYS, 1875-1901 


It was 2 years before the railroad was ex- 
tended to Nephi, During this time York 
became a booming area. Before the coming 
of the railroad it had been unsettled but 
after it became the terminus, a number of 
homes were built, some railroad employees 
living there as well as others. During the 
time hundreds of loads of produce were 
hauled to and from Nephi. . 

Daily trains arrived at York, carrying 
freight, passengers and mail. Every day, 
Henry Goldsbrough, Sr., met the train with 
his hack to take the mail to and carry it 
from the train and alsö to bring passengers 
to Nephi to stay at his hotel. Some of the 
men who hauled freight during this time 
were Nephi Jackson, Edward Ockey, Heber 
Ockey Samuel Tolley, Billy Webster and 
others. Mrs. McCune says While that point 
was the terminal of the railroad, it was a 
lively western railroad frontier, with some- 
thing always happening.” (McCune, p. 111.) 

On Saturday, May 3, 1879, the railroad 
came to Nephi. Bishop Thomas H. G. Parkes 
gives the following account: 

“On Saturday, May 3, 1879, the whistle of 
the first steam engine was heard in Nephi 
at 6:30 a.m., and on Monday May 21, the 
School- 
children, men and women got on and rode 
down to Brother Charles Sperry's and back. 
The band was there, also.” (Ibid., p. 111.) 

The line was soon extended to Chicken 
Creek, or Juab as it was rechristened. This 
became the southern terminal until 1889 
when the line of central Utah was extended 
to Milford and to Frisco to haul ore from 
the Horn Silver Mine, but for all intents 
and purposes, Nephi became the business 
center. (Journal History of the Church, 
June 19, 1889.) 

The Sanpete Valley Railroad was built in 
1880, running from Wales, Sanpete County, 
to Nephi. It was built by an English com- 
pany for the purpose of hauling coal from 
its mines. This line later went into the 
hands of the Denver & Rio Grande Ran- 
road Co. Thus, Nephi, with its two rail- 
roads was in an enviable position. (Nephi 
Centennial Jubilee, 1851-1951, p. 34.) 


Nephi during this period became the sub, 
the shipping point for southwestern Utah 
and Nevada. Wool was hauled by teams to 
Nephi, bailed and shipped to eastern markets. 
The Boston Wool Co. had its offices and 


storage at Second South and Main Street in 


Nephi. Cattle and sheep were driven from 
southern Utah ranges, loaded on railroad 
cars at Nephi and shipped to market. (Ibid.) 

The Journal History recorded in 1887: The 
Wool Association of Nephi runs several shifts 


5 unmatched by few cities of St. Vincent de | 
0 Paul, St. Francis Refuge feeds the homeless, 
i> the unemployed, the hungry of the sprawi- 
Be, ing hub. Each day a long, desolate line of 
2 arrive for perhaps their only meal of the : 
day. This quiet charity is, as are most good 
charities, on a nonname basis. Everyone 
: who comes to the door is fed. There are no 
| these men? No one but God really knows. 
who have been lost in the shuffle of life. 
N Full of sadness and sorrow, they seldom con- 
| simply lose themselves in the city where life 
passes EN For information which 
5 teachers, chemists, architects, lawyers, ex- 
ecutives, men from all walks of life.” 7 : 
Unlike other charitable organizations 
1 Paul Society, under the cardinal's super- 
vision, raises necessary funds from parish- 
9 ioners, society funds, and sometimes be- ee 
5 many Catholic parishes, but there are many 
he parishes that have not organized a confer- | 
be ence of Vincentians yet. It is the plan of Bet 
7 parish. Not only to this welfare wor 
* spreading sunshine into many poverty- 
5 stricken and afflicted families, hospitals, and : 
eS nursing homes, but they are more interested 
in the spiritual work of mending broken 
y homes, their principal aim is to bring fallen 
ö away people back to religion and God. To 
g the personal and individual credit of the 
| cardinal, the Boston archdiocese has more | 
| 
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of hands—day and night, baling wool for 
shipment. Other firms are doing a lively 
business in that line.” (Journal History, 
June 17, 1887, p. 6.) 

During this time Charles Andrews built 
and operated a large baling center. The 
Summerhays establishment, operated by 
John Cowan and later by his sons, was also 
in that business. (McCune, p. 112.) 

In writing to the Deseret News, in 1887, 


| Samuel Pitchford, in discussing the various 


industries around Nephi, said of the wool 
industry: 
“This industry has been steadily growing 


for a number of years, and the people of. 


the northern portion of the territory are just 
awakening to the greatness of it. There are 
hundreds of men in the southern counties 
who depend entirely upon the wool produce 
for their sustenance. There are hundreds 
of thousands of sheep roaming the hills and 
finding pasturage in the rich mountain val- 
leys of that section, and year after year their 
number increases and the wealth of the sec- 
tion increases with them. No one can really 
believe the importance and immensity of 


this industry until he visits Nephi and sees 


for himself. Nephi is the market for all the 
wool of this section and toward this port all 
the wool gravitates. In May and June the 
wool business is at its height, and Nephi is 
alive with bustle and activity. The wool clip 
last season was over 3 million pounds. Two 
million and a half was clipped in the spring. 
Nephi last season exported 3 million pounds 
and received for its $700,000.” 

Much of this prosperity was due to an 
organization called the Wool Growers of 
Southern Utah. This association was organ- 
ized September 9, 1886, and according to 
Pitchford “consists of 200 members who rep- 
resent 200,000 head of sheep and that will 
clip over a million pounds of wool annually.” 


(The Salt Lake Herald, Dec. 25, 1887.) 


HOTELS AND SALT LAKE DRUMMERS 


Drummers from the large wholesale houses 
made Nephi their headquarters. These 
drummers loaded their whitetops and toured 
the south looking for business. Most of 
them made their headquarters at the Golds- 
brough House, or the Nephi House, as it 
was properly named. (Nephi Centennial 
Jubilee, 1851-1951, p. 34.) Mr. Goldsbrough 
had a sample room for the drummers to 
display. their wares to the merchants of 
Nephi, and his hotel became a very im- 
portant place. Often it was necessary to 
make beds on the floor to accommodate all 
of his guests. (McCune; pp. 114-115). 

As business increased he acquired teams 
to take travelers to the southern part of the 
State. As late as 1885, the following ap- 


peared in the Salt Lake Herald, Jan- 


uary 7, 1885: H. Goldsbrough, the ac- 
commodating proprietor of the Nephi House 
is yet at his place of business, where 
he is prepared to convey travelers by team 
to all points of interest in southern Utah. 
His accommodations for travelers are ample 
and his teams excellent. 

As business continued to increase other 
hotels were built to accommodate the many 
people who were coming to Nephi. 


_ MERCHANTS AND BUSINESSES OF THE PERIOD 
As the cattle and wool industry increased 


and Nephi became the center of two railroad 


systems, new businesses came in and others 
expanded until the town swelled. beyond the 
3,000 mark. There was so much business 
and the town became so rous that the 
nickname Little Chicago” was attached to 
it. 

The one and only hardware or tin shop 
in Nephi, called Cooper & Pyper, sold a car- 
load of stoves and ranges in a year. (Mc- 
Cune, p. 115.) 

Pitchforth gives us an interesting insight 
into the shops of the time. He says: 


In describing Hyde and Whitmore’s stock, 
one described the stock of all the principal 
merchants in Nephi. On entering the store 
Hyde and Whitmore you are ushered into the 
general salesroom. Here on the left we 
found dry goods in endless variety, such as 
dress goods, woolens, linseys, hosiery, ladies’, 
misses’, and children’s cloaks, wraps, new 
markets, etc. In the center of the room is 
found men’s and boy’s clothing, glassware, 
crockery, etc. On the right side will be 
found the grocery department which is re- 


plete with choice groceries. The stock of 


gent’s furnishing goods, clothing, etc., is full 
and complete. (The Salt Lake Herald, De- 
cember 25, 1887). 

The Cooperative Mercantile Institution, 
or, as it was commonly known to Nephites 
“the Nephi Merc.” was doing a flourishing 
business in those things mentioned above, 
and also in butter and eggs, harness, and sad- 
dlery goods. (Ibid). 

Charles Foote & Sons, one of the oldest 
stores in Nephi, was prepared to furnish 
everything from shoes to patent medicines 
and chemicals. (Ibid.) 

George Atkin, Jr., operated a store that had 
as its motto “Small profits and plenty of 
them.” He advertised in the paper the fol- 
lowing: 

“Oh! ye Nephites! and inhabitants of 
southern Utah, if you have your own inter- 
ests at heart you should call at the cheap 
cash store, Main Street, Nephi, Juab County, 
and secure some of the many bargains offered 


in every line. Gent's suits are being sold 


from $6 to $20. Boys’ suits from $2.75 to $6. 
Overcoats $5 to $15 each. We are paying 
the highest market price for grain, eggs, 
chickens, and butter, and endeavor to please 
all.” (Ibid.) 

During this period many new business 
buildings were constructed. An example of 
these was one constructed by Reed and Bryan. 
The building was two stories high and had 
all the modern improvements, elevator, 
steam, etc., and was finished inside and out 
in excellent style. (Ibid.) The cost was $10,- 
000 and it was given the name of “Nebo 
Block.” 

In 1888 the Deseret Evening News recorded 
the following new business in Nephi. A 
rather pretentious looking livery stable for 
D. B. Broadhead, a harness shop for Booth 
and Broadhead, a new bakery for James 
Woods, and a furniture store for Sells and 
Dinwoody. Also a new county courthouse 
was being erected. 

Other stores during this is period that con- 
tributed to the growth and prosperity of 
“Little Chicago” were: Excelsior Mercantile, 
Cazier Brothers Clothing Store, James W. 
Paxman Shoe Store, Edward William, Tailor; 
Cartwright Bakery; Ostler and Allen Harness 
Shop, Reid’s Harness Shop, L. Frank’s Cloth- 
ing Store, National Dollar Store, two millin- 
ery stores, two barber shops and several 
saloons (McCune, p. 114). 

Just prior to the turn of the century it 
was rumored that the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad was going to build its line to Nephi, 
go up Salt Creek canyon to Sanpete County, 
and on to southern Utah. There was a 


lively speculation in real estate and much . 


land changed hands at high prices. Flour 
and salt mills were built and a plaster mill 
was established, there was talk of building 
a beef packing plant and a cheese factory 
(the Salt Lake Herald, Dec. 25, 1887) 
and the railroad had decided to move its 
terminal from Juab to Nephi (the Journal 
History of the Church, June 22, 1878, pp. 
5-6). Everyone felt optimistic about the 
future. Samuel Pitchforth expressed it this 


Nephi * * * soon will rank among the 
first cities of Utah. The population is now 
3,000 and rapidly increasing. The climate 
is salubrious, invigorating, and healthful; 
the winters never very cold, and the summers 
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free from excessive heat. The death-rate is 
remarkably low. The people are ‘happy, 
healthy, and contented. Already Nephi has 
attracted a number of people from different 
parts of the Union, and many more are look- 
ing in that direction for homes and invest- 
ments. There are a number of fine resi- 


dences in the city, and pleasant homes are 


to be met with everywhere. Nephi is capable 
of supporting a large population, and there 
is.every facility that is needed to make a big, 
prosperous city. (The Salt Lake Herald, Dec. 
25, 1887.) 


Address by Representative Francis - E. 
Walter, of Pennsylvania, Before the 
Disabled American Veterans Conven- 


tion, St. Louis, Mo., August 22, 1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure for me to include in my re- 
marks an address delivered by the g 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
at the convention of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, held in St. Louis, Mo., on 
August 22, 1961. There is no person 
throughout America who is better quali- 
fied to make an address on the subject 
that he did than the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Watter], for no one 
knows better than Congressman WALTER, 
the evil intent and purposes of inter- 
national communism. There is no man 
who has fought more courageously to ex- 
pose Communist activities in America 
than has the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER]. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS E. WaL- 
TER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO THE DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS CONVENTION, Sr. Lovis, 
Mo., AuGuUsT 22, 1961 
It is always a pleasure for me to address 

any veterans’ group. - It is a particular pleas- 

ure for me to address you, the members of 
the Disabled American Veterans who have 
not only fought for your country and the 
principles on which it is founded, but have 
suffered for it in a way that most veterans, ~ 
such as myself, have not. 

I am going to discuss the most important 
question of our day. It is a question of great 
interest to all veterans, a subject they know 
much about, which they dislike intensely 
and, I am sure, hope they will never expe- 
rience again. I am referring, of course, to 
war. More important, I would like to. say 
a few words about what you can do to pre- 
vent it. 

Are we going to get into a wur over Berlin? : 
This is a question that is paramount in the 
minds of millions of Americans—and also 
Germans, Frenchmen, Britons, and the peo- 
ples of many other nations. If war comes 
over Berlin, it will drastically affect the lives 
of a large part of the earth’s population. 
For this reason, it is a matter of deep con- 
cern to hundreds of millions of people. 

If we do not have war over Berlin, will 
it develop over the future of Laos, Quemoy 
and Matsu, the Congo, or any one of the 
world’s many other trouble spots where 
with those of communism? 
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I am certain that for years to come we 
will have wars, but that they will be small, 
local wars—in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. I am certain of this because 81 of the 
world’s Communist parties have openly de- 
clared, in a statement adopted unanimously 
in Moscow and released last December 7, 
that they will foment and support such 
wars—-and they are powerful enough to do it. 

Ehrushchev said the same thing in his 
now famous—or notorious—speech of Janu- 
ary 6 this year. The Soviet Communist Party 
has also forcefully proclaimed the same doc- 
trine in the draft program, made public 


on August 1, which will be presented for 
adoption at its’ 22d 


in October. 
This program is a blunt declaration of war 
against all free men and nations, and it 
pinpoints the United States as the No. 1 


enemy of Communists everywhere. 


While I feel certain that we will see many 


small wars in the years ahead, I also feel. 


certain there will be no war on US. soil— 
if we are strong enough. I firmly believe 
that war will not develop over Berlin— if 
the United States and other free nations 
see to it that their strength—military, eco- 
nomic, political, and spiritual—is always 
greater than that of our Communist enemy. 

Khrushchev, the Soviet Communist Party, 


and all the Communist parties of the world 


have declared war on us, yes—but not all- 
out nuclear war. It is a war of destruction 
by subversion and every other means short 
of @1-out military conflict. 
type of war we cannot possible avoid. 
We are in it, whether we want it or not. 
Our enemy has not only started it, but is 
fighting it vigorously with all means at his 
command. We can, if we choose, turn our 
backs on this reality. But if we do so, we 
will be merely guaranteeing either our even- 
tual enslavement under communism or the 
total nuclear war we want to avoid and 
which, I believe, we can avoid. 

If we turn our backs on this war, the 
enemy, because he will be unopposed, will 


_ inflict a whole series of defeats on us—mili- 


tary, and also economic, political, diplomatic, 
and psychological. His power will grow 
steadily. Ours will wane just as steadily. 
Before long, the day will come when he 
will feel confident that he is so strong and 
we are so weak that he can deliver an ulti- 
matum—surrender or face annihilation. 

Perhaps, we will not even have the luxury 
of surrender. When this day comes, so much 
of the world will be under Communist rule 
and there will be so many millions of restric- 
tive and rebellious people enslaved by Com- 
munism—and intensely hating their Com- 
munist governments—that the Kremlin will 
face a tremendous danger of internal rebel- 
lion that could sweep through the Commu- 
“nist world and destroy it. It will literally 
be sitting on a powder keg. 

Could Moscow then risk the “peaceful” 
absorption of some 190 or 200 million Amer- 
icans into its empire—freedom-loving Amer- 
icans known for their dedication to liberty 
and their spirit of revolt against oppression? 

Is it not quite possible that, under these 
conditions, Moscow would believe that it 
first had to unleash some nuclear missiles to 
teach us Americans a lesson? And then, as 
its forces occupied our nation after this 


nuclear destruction, would it not also feel 


that millions of our people would have to 
be liquidated to make sure that the survivors 
had really learned the lesson of nonresis- 
tance? Who would be liquidated? Why, the 
most dangerous elements, of course—our 
political leaders, our clergymen, educators, 
lawyers, businessmen—everyone, young or 
old, male or female, who might offer, or 
attempt to lead, resistance. 

The reality that confronts our country and 
every American today is awesome and, if you 
think it through, truly frightening. There 
is no use trying to kid ourselves on this 
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Today, we are faced with these alterna- 
tives: We win the war short of all-out 
nuclear war that the Communists of the 
world have declared on us, or else we will 
surely suffer: (1) tremendouc nuclear de- 
struction, or (2) limited nuclear destruction, 
plus liquidation of many millions of our 
citizens and incorporation of the survivors 
into the Soviet totalitarian state 

Moreover, there is not much time. Com- 
munists are confident today that victory 
will be theirs before this century is out; in 
other words, within the lifetime of many of 
us who are here today. 

The issue we face is not war or peace. 
Peace, in the real sense of the word, is out. 
The only choice we have is what kind of war 
we will fight. Are we going to have an all- 
out, nuclear war, or are we going to prevent 
one by winning what is euphemistically 
called the “cold war’’? : 

As Americans, we can make only one 
choice—to win, the so-called cold war. 

How do we do it? 

Inasmuch as this is a war, ' 
the principles of warfare. 

First, we must know our enemy. This is 
the first rule of all warfare. You cannot 
fight an enemy you do not know. Get the 
facts. Study communism. Know commu- 


we must apply 


nism’s objectives and the means it is using 


to achieve them. The minimum knowledge 
required for all American citizens who want 
to make any contribution at all to our coun- 
try’s victory in this conflict is familiarity 
with communism’s basic doctrines, strategy 
and tactics; knowledge of its line or position 
on current national and international issues; 
the names of the more im t Communist 
fronts and organizations, worldwide and here 
in the United States. You should also be 
acquainted with the names of the leading 
Communists and feliow travelers both here 
and abroad. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance 
of this rule. It is no more than common- 
sense, yet many people overlook it. They 
want to, and try to, fight communism, yet 
they really know little about it. A general 
who committed his troops to battle without 
first attempting to learn all he possibly 
could about the strength and disposition of 
the enemy forces, about the tactics favored 
by the opposing commander, without fully 
utilizing his intelligence and reconnaissance 
units before the engagement, would be sum- 
marily dismissed as incompetent. If by 
chance he won a battle, it would be pure 
luck. The many cold war battles we must 
fight are too important and deadly in their 
cumulative effects to trust their outcome 
to chance. We must enter them as trained 
troops with the knowledge and skills that are 
the foundation of victory. 


For some years now, the American people 


have been contributing millions of dollars 
annually to research on cancer and heart 
disease, because they know that these killers 
will be conquered only after we have learned 
what causes them, promotes their develop- 
ment, and what the carriers are. They know 
that diseases which killed many millions of 
people in the past have now almost been 
wiped out by study which uncovered their 
true nature, made it possible to destroy or 
inhibit their carriers and to develop im- 
munity to them among their potential vic- 
tims. 

The same understanding and knowledge of 
communism on the part of our leaders and 
a large part of the American people—who 
play so important a role in influencing 
policy—is absolutely necessary to this coun- 
try’s successful conduct of the cold war. 

Rule 2—Action. Knowledge that is not 
put to use is wasted. You can become a 
true expert on communism, but you will 
contribute absolutely nothing to the sur- 
vival of our country and the defeat of its 
enemy unless you have the will to do, to 
translate your knowledge into deeds that 
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weaken and contribute to the defeat of com- 
munism. 

Apathy, smugness, indifference, failure to 
act, and a “let George do it” attitude on the 
part of millions of Americans has, for years, 
been one of our greatest weaknesses and a 
major ally of the Kremlin. Much of the suc- 
cess achieved by the relatively small number 
of Communists in the world—about 36 mil- 
lion in a total population of 2 billion—is due 
to the fact that they are activists. They 
are doers. They do not sit back waiting for 


others to change the world. They have as- . 


sumed that task themselves, though they 
know they are tremendously outnumbered 
and that the odds against them, on a purely 
numerical basis, are great. 

3. Get the help of others. Don’t fight 
alone unless it is absolutely necessary—and 
it rarely is. Two heads are better than one. 
Ten men are more powerful than two. In 
union there is strength. 

It has often been said—and truthfully— 
that for every Communist Party member in 
this country, there are 10 others who are 


ready and willing to do the work of the 


party. But it is also true that for every in- 
formed, active anti-Communist, there are 
hundreds of other Americans ready and will- 
ing to come to the defenes of their country 
and to fight its enemies. Their only trouble 
is that they are asleep or afraid to act be- 
cause they feel they do not know enough to 
act effectively. 

It is up to you to wake up those who are 
asleep, to impart your knowledge to those 
who do not know enough, or if you, too, lack 
it, to study with them to develop the knowl- 
edge needed for effective action. 

4. Organize your helpers and plan your 
actions. Mere numbers are not enough. 
Actions that are not carefully considered 
and planned are not enough. An excellent 
book on communism, published quite a few 
years ago, has a very revealing title. It is 
called the Organizational Weapon. The US. 
Communist Party, the worldwide Communist 
movement and all their actions and cam- 


paigns are carefully organized. This is an- 


other key to the tremendous advances they 


have been able to make with relatively small! 


numbers. Unless you have equal organiza- 


tion and planning, you cannot hope to en- 


gage in any conflict with the Communists 
and come out ofi top. A small; well-organized 
force with a definite plan of action will 
usually defeat a force larger in number but 
disorganized and acting without plan. 

You, as members of the DAV, are already 
organized. You have at your disposal a 
readymade, important weapon. What are 
you doing with it? What can you do with 
it to insure your country the victory it must 
win? 

Here are a few ideas: 


To date, the major weakness of the free 


world in this struggle has been ignorance of 
communism. For years, the Kremlin’s gains 
in all parts of the world have been attribut- 
able primarily to this. We cannot hope to 
win unless this condition is changed. 

What is being done in your individual com- 
munities to alter this situation? Are courses 
revealing the true nature of communism be- 
ing taught in your schools so that the citi- 
zens of tomorrow will not have the same 
handicap so many of our generation had in 
recognizing their enemy and perceiving what 
had to be done to protect their freedom? If 
such courses are not being given, what have 
you done to see that they become a part of 
your local school curriculum? 

How about your local libraries, which are 
among the most powerful opinionmaking 
community institutions? If the people in 
your community are not as well informed as 
they should be on the subject of commu- 
nism, is it because your library has failed 
to stock the kind of books which will give 
them the information they so vitally need? 
Hundreds of worthwhile books covering all 
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facets of communism have been published. 
Too few of these books can be found on li- 
brary shelves where, in some cases, Commu- 
nist-serving books abound. We are paying 


for this fact today—with crises over Berlin, 


Laos, and other strategic areas. 

As taxpayers who support schools and U- 
braries, you have a right to a voice in what 
they do—and you should exercise that voice 
to see that they make the maximum con- 


tribution to the preservation of the Nation 


for which you have fought and in which your 
children will have to live when you are gone. 
If your library lacks funds, have you 
thought of making, or of getting others to 
make, gifts to it of outstanding books on 


How good a job is your local press doing 
when it comes to keeping the people of your 
community informed on the key issues in 
our battle for survival? If it isn’t doing 
what it can and should be doing, isn’t it 
possible that a visit—or a flood of letters 
to the editor could change this? 


Do you yourself know what the key issues 


of today are? Do you know Moscow's major 
objectives as of this moment? 

On January 20 of this year, Gus Hall, boss 
of the U.S. Communist Party, made a major 
speech to the party’s national executive com- 
mittee. In this speech, he emphasized five 
issues as the important ones on which the 
party was to concentrate its activities. On 
May Day of this year, the party called on 
all Americans to demand that our Govern- 
ment take certain actions. On the basis of 
these two recent Communist directives, the 
following are the top issues of the day—be- 
cause they are the Communists’ most im- 
portant, immediate cold war objectives: 

1. Universal disarmament. 

2. The complete abolition of nuclear weap- 


ons testing. 


3. The dismantling of U.S. overseas defense 
bases. 

4. The dissolution of NATO, SEATO, and 
other free world defense alliances. 

5. And end to the cold war. 

6. The adoption of the policy of peaceful 
coexistence. 

7. Reestablishment of friendly relations 
with Cuba. | 

8. Recognition of Red China and its ad- 
mission to the U.N. 

9. Demilitarization of Berlin. 

10. The ending of colonialism everywhere. 

After these 10 points comes another 1 of 
major importance to the Communist Party 
because it always has a place in their plat- 
forms and directives: 

Abolish the Un-American Committee. 

These demands are revealing in several 
ways. 

1. Notice that not 1 of the top 10 objec- 
tives of the U.S. Communist Party has any- 
thing to do—at least directly—with what 
might be called the positive promotion of 
communism in the United States. Party de- 
mands for nationalizing certain industries 
and other internal communizing steps are 
way down on its priority ladder. Every 1 of 
these 10 demands concerns U.S. foreign 
policy and, specifically, U.S. policy toward the 
Soviet Union. These demands are, in them- 
selves, proof that the U.S. Communist Party 
is pothing but the traitorous tool of a for- 
eign enemy power. The demands the U.S. 
Communists parade as theirs are all made in 
Moscow. 

Recently he addressed letters to Texas 


Representatives in Congress seeking a salt 


water conversion plant for Galveston. 


In addition to his widow, daughter, and 
son, Judge Robinson is survived by a sister, 


Mrs. Helen E. Hemple, of Galveston, and four 


E. Robinson, Jr., and Fred 
F. Robinson, both of Galveston; A. P. Robin- 
son, Sr., of La Marque, and Mayor Lee A. 
Robinson, of Texas City. 

MEMBER OF MASONS 


He was a member of Philip Tucker Masonic 


| Lodge of which he was past master; Knights 


Templar, E Mina Shrine, the Fraternal Or- 
der of Eagles, Aerie 48, and the Galveston Ki- 
wanis Club. 

In 1945 Judge Robinson was elected grand 
senior deacon of the Grand Masonic Lodge of 
Texas. He was a member and a trustee of 
First Methodist. Church. 

Funeral arrangements are 
by J. Levy & Bros. Funeral Hom 

GENUINE REGRET 


News. of Judge Robinson’s death was re- 
ceived with genuine regret throughout Gal- 
veston and the mainiand. 

County Commissioner Irwin P. Dantin, 
who served 13 years with Judge Robinson as 
a member of the commissioners’ court, said 
the county had suffered an irreparable loss. 

“Judge Robinson was self-sacrificing in his 
interest in the country and he was loyal in 
his friendships,” Dantin declared. 

Never resort to violence or illegal actions 
of any kind. This helps the Communists 
and discredits the anti-Communist cause. 
Stick to lawful means. 

Avoid unfounded attacks on any individ- 
ual.or organization. Be scrupulous about 
your evidence and the rules of fair play be- 
fore making any charges. Again, the anti- 
Communist cause has been hurt if you have 
to retract an ill-considered charge you can- 
not substantiate. 

At the same time, never backtrack or re- 
treat when you know you are right. Stick 


“to your guns. Resolve that although you 
are unjustly attacked and subjected to 


various pressures, you will not yield. 

Don’t surrender any group to the Com- 
munists. If you find that some organiza- 
tion to which you belong is being infiltrated, 
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don’t abandon it and give the Communists 


carte blanche to take it over. Bring the mat- 
ter out into the open and organize your 
forces for a showdown fight. Don’t resign 
from any group until it has become clear that 
the Communists have attained so much 
power in it that their grip cannot be broken. 

Remember that there is no quick and easy 
solution to the problem of communism. The 
power and influence of the Communists in 
this country and elsewhere can be destroyed 
only in the way they were created; that is, 
by the concerted efforts of many thousands 
of people extended over a period of years. 


‘Actually, you are limited in what you can 


do to help your country win this most de- 
cisive of all wars only by how much you 
really want to do. The more you study, the 
more deeply you become involved in this 
problem, the more you will find you can do— 
if you have the will to act. 

Our enemy is the most dangerous this 
country has ever faced. He is powerful, 
clever, tricky. As strong as he is, however, 
and despite all the weapons and resources 
he has at his command, the fate of this 
country and the outcome of this war is not 
in his hands. | 

It is in your hands, in the hands of the 
American people. There is no question in 
my mind but that it is in the most capable 
hands, that you will not fail your country, 
that you will fight this war as you have 
others, and that victory—not atomic annihi- 
lation or Soviet occupation—will be ours. 


The Late Honorable Paul Brown 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM S. ‘MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. 


Mr. Speaker, it is with sadness that I 


join the Members of the Georgia dele- 
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gation and other Members of the House 
in paying tribute to the late Paul Brown. 
I had the privilege during my first term 
in Congress to serve on the same sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency 

Committee with Paul Brown. In fact, . 
he was the chairman of my subcommit- 

tee, and it was a disappointment when 

we on the subcommittee learned that 
he planned to retire at the end of the 

last session of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is easy to understand 
why Congressman Brown had such love 
and respect from the people of his dis- 
trict. His warm heart and kindly man- 
ner endeared him to all who knew him. 
He was respected because he was truly 
a dedicated publie servant whose con- 
scientious and loyal devotion to duty 
were an inspiration. 

Personally, I shall always remember 
him for his kind and warm personality. 
He was never too busy to take the time 
to share with younger members the bene- 
fits of his wide experience and thorough 
knowledge. 
To his wife and daughter I extend 
my deepest sympathy. 


Development Increases Land Values 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, a 
great deal of time is spent in various 
committees of Congress each year dis- 
cussing the administration and disposi- 
tion of our public lands. Often the emo- 
tional and theoretical views of land man- 
agement are more appealing than the 
practical and economic viewpoints. This 
has lead to some waste and improper de- 
velopment of our land resources. 

Mr. President, we all need to give se- 
rious consideration te the background of 
legislation affecting our public lands. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
the the Appendex of the REcorD an ar- 
ticle by John Corlett in the Idaho Daily 
Statesman of September 4. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICALLY SPEAKING 
(By John Corlett) 

When the Department of the Interior un- 
der the present administration talks about 
public interest, it means this can be 


achieved only in public ownership 


This is the key, not only to its power pol- 
icy, but apparently in its land policy as well. 

The Federal Government controls about 
two-thirds of Idaho’s land area. As long as 
I ean remember I have heard officials and 
others argue the major effort should be to 
get public land onto the tax roils. 

The day is past when large chunks of the 
public domain can be expected to be pur- 
chased and placed in private ownership. 
A few years back a proposal was made to sell 
the public domain to those who could de- 
velop it, principally livestock and lumber in- 
terests. A great hue and cry arose. The 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Man- 


agement had too firmly established propri- 
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etary control, and for-the most part under 


veloped. That was the philosophy behind 
the great Homestead Act, and the laws al- 
lowing desert entries. “ 

There is not much land left for home- 
steading because this land must be such 
that a person can live on it and make a 
living from it. 

But there has been a boom in desert 
entries, particularly in California and 
Arizona where there is a “mania” to build 
homes in the desert. Interior Secretary 
Stewart L. Udall was not long in office until 
he froze—for 18 months—all applications 
for desert land entries. He said he did it to 
stop speculation in land sales in California 
and Arizona and to allow the BLM time to 
process the applications on file. ~ 

There is a fair business in desert land 
entries in south central Idaho. The mora- 
where. 

‘The story I get now is that additional rules 
and regulations ve been devised which 
are rather effectively halting the granting 
of desert entries in southern Idaho where 
350,000 acres of new land has been put un- 
der water by use of pumps since 1948. 

While there is a backlog of applications 
for the desert land entries, the new rules 
allow them to be more readily denied. One 
rule in particular has a deadening effect on 
the future development of desert land 
through application of water from under- 
ground sources. Prior to Udall’s desert en- 
try moratorium, a person could get a special 
permit to drill a well and determine whether 
there was adequate water on land to be 
sought by desert entry. Now the rules are 
such that this determination is virtually 
impossible. 

As far as Idaho is concerned there is more 
at stake than the mere granting of a desert 
entry to an individual. The 350,000 acres 
of reclaimed land has created a new empire 
in central Idaho. It has enlarged the State’s 
population, its wealth and its tax base. 

Ba ‘long as water is proven for any pub- 

desert land in Idaho, its conversion to 
—.— hands has a decidedly beneficial ef- 
fect on the economy, both of Idaho and the 
Nation. 

The BLM, which built up in Idaho a fair 
reputation in the Eisenhower years among 
those citizens with which it dealt, doubtless 
is happy at the backfiring of another of 
Udall’s directives. | 

Last June 27, the Interior Department is- 
sued a regulation that $5 an acre would be 
charged in yearly rental for rights-of-way 
across land. The regulation struck at 
all utility companies—power, pipeline, gas 
and telephone, whose lines criss-cross the 
public domain all over the West. 


The companies have been paying a yearly 
rental of $5 a mile. 

Last week the Interior Department amend- 
ed its regulation to provide that a “fair mar- 
ket value” would be charged for rights-of- 
way. The 


utility firms and the public utility and pub- 
lic services commissions of the Western 


t retreated when all 
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The 87th Congress Has a Notable and 
Impressive Record 7 


"EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress has compiled 
an impressive record of significant 
achievement and accomplishment. 

Few Congresses, if any, during this 
century have faced graver crises and 
more important decisions than the 87th. 
In January the Nation and the Congress 


faced a multitude of great problems and 


challenges. These included the previous 
problem of an economic recession which 
posed a real danger of turning into a de- 
pression; the threat to peace posed by 
the belligerent and arrogant leaders of 
the Communist bloc countries; increas- 
ingly strong evidence that we were less 
advanced in certain areas of space ex- 
ploration, missile development and over- 
all military might than we should be; 
significant evidence that our foreign aid 


programs of the past years had not been 


as effective and as instrumental in win- 
ning friends as the Nation had needed; 
and a general realization that the Na- 
tion was drifting without purpose and 
that we lacked leadership and a sense 
of direction. 

President Kennedy in his state of the 
Union message recognized that things 
will get worse before they get better” 
but addressed himself to establishing 
programs and policies that would start 
the Nation moving again. 

The President delivered or transmitted 
to the Congress 15 messages on major 
legislative programs, along with 45 ma- 


jor administration bills and a series of 


Government reorganization plans. 
There were 12,000 bills introduced dur- 
ing the session. , 

The Congress after much study and 
debate on the numerous matters before 
it passed 33 major legislative enact- 
ments—a new high mark in legislative 
history. | 

The Congress concentrated on the all- 
important task of building up the Na- 
tion’s total strength to meet the chal- 
lenges at home and abroad. 

As a result of actions taken during this 
session of the Congress, our country is 
now engaged in a broadscale buildup of 
our military strength which extends to 
every part of the Military Establish- 
ment. At the same time, we are embark- 
ing on long-range programs to build up 
our domestic economy and are endeav- 
oring to strengthen our foreign ties and 
improve our relations with the friendly 
and the uncommitted nations around the 
world. 

Is it appropriate that we review in 
some detail some of the achievements of 
this important session. 


September 26 


THE DOMESTIC BUILDUP 


The most immediate and pressing ot 
the problems we faced in January was 
that of a recession which saw a post- 
war peak in unemployment and a re- 
duction of national productivity in some 
industries by as much as 50 percent. 
The President and the Congress acted 
quickly to deal with these problems. 

Under authority previously granted by 
congressional acts, the President eased 
the tight money policy which in the view 
of many economists had contributed to 
bringing about the recession. The Con- 


gress has passed a number of measures 


to provide for an expanding economy 
and to encourage a higher rate of eco- 
nomic growth. 

AGRICULTURE 


For the past several years we have 
seen our agricultural. economy declin- 
ing while surpluses of crops and the cost 
of obtaining and storing them increased 
by billions. While farm incomes de- 
creased, the cost of Government pro- 
grams of assistance to farmers increased, 
and billions of bushels of surplus crops 
lay unused, eating up storage costs. 

The new administration and the Con- 
gress has been able to take steps to 


break this vicious circle. An emergency | 


feed grain program was enacted into law 
early in the session, providing for a 
l-year voluntary cut in acreage of feed 
grain crops and increased price supports 
for the participating farmers. 
Meanwhile the Congress considered 
and after much study and work enacted 
a broad-scale and long-range farm pro- 
gram—the Agricultural Act of 1961. 
Emergency relief in droughts and 
other disasters caused by the forces of 
nature, has also been provided in a new 
Federal farm assistance program. - 
AREA DEVELOPMENT 


The Congress followed up the quick 
emergency measures to improve the 
economy with legislation for compre- 
hensive longer range programs to 
strengthen and increase the growth of 
our productivity. One of the seri- 
ous problems of our time has been the 
development of depressed areas in vari- 
ous sections of our country, and in the 
rural areas particularly, as a result of 
the movement of industry from one 
section to another, the depression of 
such formerly great industries as coal 
mining, and the fact that higher mech- 
anization of farming provides fewer 
employment opportunities for our farm 
population. 

This year we passed the Area Redevel- 
opment Act and it has become law and 
is now in effect. 

The 4-year program launches a wide 
attack on the twin problems of unem- 
ployment and industrial decline in ur- 
ban areas, and the growing problem of 
underdeveloped rural areas. The $394 
million 4-year program sets up a loan 
fund for the development of new indus- 
trial facilities, and also authorizes both 
loans and grants to assist local commu- 
nities in the construction of new public 
facilities. It provides technical aid for 
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long-range planning at he local level. 
It encourages the local communities to 
engage in the important work of tech- 
nical training and retraining, which is 
increasingly essential in this day of auto- 
mation. This program has been rather 
aptly described as operation “seed corn” 
for the American community. 
‘NEW HOUSING ACT 


Another major legislative achievement 
was the passage of the 5-year $4.9 bil- 
lion housing program. This greatly ex- 
panded housing program provides a vast 
array of tools for financing and building 
a better order in the towns and cities of 
America. The provisions for FHA mort- 
gage financing for low- and moderate- 
income families have been extended on 
liberalized terms. The new act author- 
izes Federal grants for urban renewal 
projects and open space development. 
Congress has provided for loans for 

needed college dormitory construction. 

Farm housing and housing for elderly 
citizens has also been authorized and 
extended. The public facilities loan 
program for cities has been extended 
to aid our cities both large and small in 
_financing needed municipal improve- 
“ments. 

Practically every city and town in 
our State of Tennessee is participating 
in one or more aspects of this legisla- 
tion, authorized and expanded by Con- 
gress, to assist community development 
and industrial growth and development. 

~ SMALL BUSINESS AIDS 


The Congress has granted the Small 


Business Administration a greater role 


in Federal procurement policy in order 
to assist small business to participate in 
Government contracts and subcontracts 
on a broader scale. We have provided 
additional lending authority for the 
Small Business Administration and for 
the small business investment compa- 
nies in order that they may assist small 
business enterprises of the Nation. 

| A chairman of Subcommitee No. 1 of 
the House Select Committee on Small 
Business charged with overseeing the 
operations of the SBA, I have urged ad- 
ministrators of this potentially great 
agency to take more positive and vigor- 
ous action in using the tools provided 
by the Congress for assisting our small 
business community. It is indeed grati- 
fying to see those potentialities being 
used more vigorously by the new SBA 
Administrator, Mr. John E. Horne. 

RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


In the public works appropriations 
bill of 1961, Congress has provided funds 
for new starts in resources development 
at a faster pace than in previous years. 
The Corps of Engineers, the TVA, our 
Reclamation Bureau, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, our National Park Service, 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
and our great regional power programs 
will all expand their activities under new 
legislative actions of this session of Con- 
gress. In our public works program we 
are making greater capital investments 
in America, to preserve and develop our 
natural resources in response to increas- 
ing demands of our swiftly growing pop- 
ulation. Decreasing water, forest and 
mineral resources—and actual] scarcities 
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in some areas—underscore the urgency 
of this need which Congress has recog- 
nized as important in the public interest. 

A new Water Pollution Control Act 
was approved during this session—evi- 
dencing the Nation’s concern for an ade- 
quate water supply. Another act in- 
creases the funds for grants to States 
and interstate agencies for both opera- 


tion and construction of new sewage 


plants, thus encouraging and stimulat- 
ing the purification of our water oa, 


throughout the Nation. 


ROADS 


This Congress has aided the work of 
building a stronger America by advanc- 
ing the new Federal interstate highway 
construction program. To keep that 
program for a system of some 40,000 
miles of superhighways on schedule, 
Congress increased the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share from $25 to $37 billion. 
The new authorization extends for an 
additional 2 years the incentive bonus 
for States to enter into agreements for 
control of billboard advertising algng 
the interstate highway. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Congress took action to increase the 
minimum old-age insurance benefits for 
our elderly citizens, liberalized the dis- 
ability provision of the act, and provided 
that men may exercise the option to re- 
tire at 62 instead of 65, with benefits 
adjusted accordingly. 

The Social Security Act was amended 
to permit States to fise matching Fed- 


eral grants to aid children of the needy 


and unemployed. 
VETERANS 


Congress extended the GI home loan 


bill for World War II and Korean war 


veterans until July 25, 1967, and author- 


ized $1.2 billion in appropriations to vet- 


erans for direct loans in rural and small- 
town areas. 
Funds were approved for compensa- 


tion and pensions, hospital and medical 


care programs and other vital services to 
our veterans in a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion budget of approximately $5 billion. 
Included were funds for continuation of 
our veterans’ hospital construction and 
modernization program. 

JUDGES 


Legislation creating 73 new Federal 
judgeships, greatly needed, was approved 
by Congress. Three of these authorized 
will be in Tennessee. 

SECURITIES | 

A 2-year study of the Nation’s stock 
exchanges by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission was ordered by the 
Congress, on the initiative of the House. 

EDUCATION 


Congress extended the National De- 
fense Education Act for 2 years and pro- 
vided for a program for impacted school 
areas, with Federal funds to be chan- 
neled to communities with heavy con- 
centrations of Federal employees with 
schoolchildren crowding local school 
districts throughout the country. These 
two bills were important parts of the 
administration’s comprehensive educa- 
tion program which were considered dur- 
ing this lengthy session. The fight for 
needed assistance for public school con- 
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struction, college facilities, college stu- 
dent loans, and scholarship recommen- 
dation will be reconsidered in the next 
session. 

TRADE, TRAVEL, AND TRANSPORTATION 


Congress took positive steps to encour- 
age development of our tourist industry, 
through passage of an act for es- 
tablishment of a new Office of Interna- 
tional Trade and Travel in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This program is 
designed to give coordinated planning 
and vigorous promotion both at home 
and abroad to measures which will stim- 
ulate travel in this country by tourists 
from overseas. 

To provide assistance to the distressed 
transportation industries, particularly 
the railroads, Congress expanded the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s au- 
thority to make loans to railroads for a 
period of 27 months—to June 30, 1963. 

Congress passed several laws, also, to 
assist aviation and to promote aviation 
safety. 

We approved a bill authorizing $300,- 


000 for the United States to participate 


in the 1964-65 New York World's Fair. 


REORGANIZATION / 


These, in the main, were the domestic 
legislative actions which kept Members 
of Congress on the double quick through 
the long 1961 session. There are, in- 
evitably and as usual, some who feel that 
Congress accomplished too little and 
some who think it achieved too much. 
However, by any standard, this was an 
exceptionally productive and positive 
session on Capitol Hill. For a new start 
toward a total American effort in the do- 
mestic sphere, the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress set a pace that has not been 
matched since the Ist session of the 73d 
Congress, which made the first 100 days 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration famous. A 
| NATIONAL DEFENSE BUILDUP 

There were no recommendations be- 


fore Congress this session more impor- 
tant than those to provide for our Na- 


. tion’s military buildup which President 


Kennedy proposed and the Congress 
provided. 

The Congress approved a record peace- 
time budget of some $46.6 billion—an in- 
crease of $6.4 billion over the defense 
appropriations for fiscal 1961. This is 
$4.8 billion more than was requested for 
national defense in the budget of the 
previous administration. 

The extra defense dollars are going to 
provide greater national strength and a 
better overall defense program. 

Funds are included for the buildup 
of our logistical and military transport 
forces, for expanded military construc- 
tion, for civil defense shelters and other 
civil defense projects. 

While funds are included for more 
rockets and more weapons of the very ex- 
pensive highly technical type; funds are 
also included for improved light rifles 
and the standard military hardware 
necessary to fight any type of war. 

Increased defense appropriations will 
provide for a bigger Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps. 

Total U.S. forces are to number 2,- 
743,227. This includes an Army of 1. 
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008,000, 4 Navy of 657,000, & Marine 
og 190,000, and an Air Force of 


The new military program is designed 
to give us a strong nuclear striking force 
which could survive any initial attack 
and thereby provide a strong deterrent 
against nuclear war. It is also designed 
to provide a force capable of meeting 
any small aggressive action promptly 
and decisively. The overall program will 
give us greater power and greater flexi- 
bility—capable of meeting any war 
threat. 

In short, the military buildup repre- 
_sents comprehensive and balanced pre- 

paredness on a scale that this Nation 
never before attempted except in a pe- 
of declared hostilities. 

| BUILDING STRONGER ALLIANCES 


Alliance for progress, food for peace, 
and the Peace Corps are works that 
identify a vastly expanded American ef- 
fort, undertaken during this session of 
Congress, to strengthen our interna- 
tional alliances, build friends, and but- 
tress the foundations of freedom around 
the world. 

Most Americans apparently agree that 
foreign aid is an essential part of our 
overall defense strategy. Our military 
assistance programs help to support 
armed forces and installations abroad 
that would take a great many more of 
our American tax dollars and much of 
our own manpower if we were trying to 
go it alone. Our economic and techni- 
cal assistance programs are designed to 
create conditions which contribute vi- 
tally to the maintenance of strong 
Friendly governments around the world. 
ANOTHER TREATY ACTION 


Twenty of the twenty-one republics of 


Latin America formally joined with us 


in launching the Alliance for Progress in 
the receht Inter-American Economic 
Conference at Uruguay with Castro’s 
Cuba definitely excluded from the pro- 
‘gram so long as Cuba remains under 
Communist domination. 

Even before this alliance was break- 


ing new ground in Latin America earlier 


‘this year the Congress provided funds 
for the previously authorized Latin 
American assistance program by appro- 
priating $600 million. This included 
$100 million for disaster relief in Chile 
and another $100 million for loans and 
grants by the International Cooperation 
Administration. 


Congress also gave new scope to 


strengthening our allies through passage 
of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Act. Under an expanded 

food-for- peace program, 32.5 billion 
worth of surplus farm commodities will 
be shipped overseas during the months 
ahead for needy people around the 


world. 
THE PEACE CORPS 

Congress approved the new Peace 
Corps as a new aid and a new idea to 
give our Nation’s youth a chance and 
opportunity to work for understanding 
and promotion of the cause of peace. 

Too often we have provided guns to 
our friends instead of understanding. 
Too often have we tried to buy allies with 


impersonal dollars instead of personal 
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relationships. This new program 
stresses the importance of the need to- 
day for our country to be understood 
for what we are, not a group of material- 
ists serving only mammon, but a Nation 
of free men and free women believing in 
the virtues of freedom, liberty and de- 
mocracy. 

The Peace Corps, ‘recommended by 
President Kennedy, will screen appli- 
cants thoroughly before they are ac- 
cepted into the Corps for oversea serv- 
ice. After 3 months of rigorous train- 
ing in the United States, the volunteer 
Peace Corps men will be sent overseas 
for 21 months of service in teaching and 
training in designated countries. 

Other important actions taken by 
Congress, at this session, to strengthen 


America’s position in international af- 


fairs, include extension of the Sugar Act, 
with its continuation of the President’s 


authority to exclude Cuban sugar im- 


ports; ratification of the treaty between 
the United States and Canada for co- 
operative development of the Columbia 
River, a bill strengthening the Fugitive 
Felon Act, which provides new legal 
weapons to deal with such international 
crimes as the hijacking of airplanes. 

These numerous legislative actions all 
add up to a giant stride toward a total 
American effort in the economic defense 
diplomatic affairs to battle for free - 

m. 

We have thus set in motion legislative 
actions to build up and strengthen our 
Nation on three fronts— military, eco- 
nomic, and the international or diplo- 
matic. 

The complete job of assuring the con- 
tinuation of freedom and liberty cannot 
be done in one session of the Congress 
nor in one decade but we have begun and 
the Nation is now moving forward again 
with new purpose and with restored vigor 
with which to meet the crisis filled world. 


The Late Honorable Paul Brown 


| 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER © 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the truly devoted servants of the people 
has passed on to another life. Our be- 


loved former colleague, the distinguished 


Paul Brown, of Elberton, Ga., has died. 
Those of us who knew Paul will never 


forget the friendship and devotion of 


this man. Born and educated in Geor- 
gia, Paul was the true southern gentle- 
man. For some years I had the honor 
of serving with him on the Banking and 
Currency Committee and may I say that 
working with him there was one of the 
most rewarding experiences of my life. 
His wise counsel was often sought and 
freely given; his understanding of basic 
problems was deep and always exercised; 
his judgment was faultless and bene- 
fited his colleagues on many occasions. 


In 1960 when he decided to return te 
his Georgia home, we knew that we 
would sorely miss him and we have. 

A distinguished legislator and lawyer, 
his example will lohg serve as a model of 
excellence for his successors. : 

I join with my colleagues in expressing 


my deepest sympathies to Mrs. Brown 


and their daughter. 


Votes and Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARRS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OY MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, following the rolicall vote on 
the question of the extension of the 
Civil Rights Commission—CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, September 13, page 
18034—I took the floor to explain the 
vote which I had cast and to point out to 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives the direction in which lay real 
progress in the civil rights field. In its 
lead editorial of September 25, the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat makes comment 
upon the right to vote and the Civil 
Rights Commission. In connection with 


this body’s consideration of that matter, 


I would like to place in the Recorp the 

editorial from the St. Louis Globe- 

Democrat, ‘“‘Only Literates Should Vote“: 
ONLY LITERATES SHOULD VOTE 


The Civil Rights Commission—whose life 


Congress has just prolonged for 2 years— 
recommends literacy tests for voters be 
abolished by act of Congress through the 
Nation. 


It seems to make no difference that such a 


proposal is directly contrary to the U.S. Con- 
stitution and an abortion of commonsense. 
Even apostles of lowest common-demoni- 


nator democracy ought to be able to see this. 


Perhaps they are too myopic with fervor to 
care about the Constitution or reason. 

As everyone should know, including Com- 
mission members, the Constitution specifi- 
cally provides individual States shall decide 
on voter qualifications—not Congress or a 
civil rights bureaucracy tucked away in some 
Washington aerie. 

What this agency asks would require an 
amendment, which would never be passed, or 
Supreme Court surgery on the Constitution, 
which would never be tolerated. 

Why should anyone be permitted to cast 
a ballot, if he cannot read the issues or 
faintly understand them—perhaps not even 
read the names of candidates? 

As the New York Herald Tribune observes, 
few would seriously argue infants or the 
insane should have the right to vote; they 
are not competent or responsible. Neither 
are illiterates. 4 

It would be wrong. to assume—and who 
does?—that all who presently vote are com- 
petent and responsible. But fundamental 


law of the Nation guarantees States the right | 


to establish certain qualifications so the bal- 
lot will be ds intelligently cast as possible in 
a popular-franchise society. 

The average intelligence of voters in 
America, in any democratic State, leaves 
much to be desired—a price for the demo- 
cratic system, but worth it. It makes no 
vestigial sense, however, to further dilute 
this intelligence below the literacy line. 
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The civil . advocates argue literacy 
tests have been brutally abused in some 
States. That’s sadly true. They have been 
used to bar Negroes from the polls for gen- 
erations. 

This is a shameful distortion of States 
rights. But it is bad administration of law 
that’s at fault—not the Constitution. Or 
the underlying purpose of literacy qualifica- 


tions. 
As Congressman Tom Curtis of St. Louis 


recently declared on the floor of the House, 
too often civil rights folk use all their in- 
fluence to insure a freely cast ballot. 

They ignore, as Congress has ignored, the 
right to have the ballot counted honestly. 
One right without the other is meaningless. 

What the Nation needs is a strengthening 
of literacy tests and basic qualifications for 
voters, not a headache ball demolishing 
ballot safeguards that now exist. 

If millions go to the polls and don’t know 
what they are voting for, both the Nation 
and democracy suffer. 


Junkets, Anyone? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


oN. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the in- 
terest. of wider ventilation of some of the 
highjinks which are becoming all too 
common in Washington these days, I 
submit for printing in the Recorp the 
following copyright article by the noted 
columnist, George Dixon, which appeared 
recently in the Washington Post: 

_ JUNKETS, ANYONE? 


(By George Dixon) 

When the Kennedy administration was 
2 3 months old, I sat abashed at a dinner 

e Women's National Press Club was giving 
for the Nation's newspaper editors. I was 
not, however, abashed by either the news- 
women or the editors, although both can be 
quite abashing when they put their minds 
to it. No, I was abashed by Arthur Sylvester. 

I had not expected to be abashed by Mr. 
Sylvester because, up to a short time pre- 
viously, he had been only the Newark News’ 
abashful, if not barefoot, boy. 

But now he sat up there at the head table, 
wearing an important look, and the brand 
new title of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Public Affairs. 

He fixed the lovely ladies of the press with 
something less than a desirous eye and began 
to lecture them on the iniquities of junkets. 
He stated, in many severe words, that mem- 
bers of the press who indulged in junketeer- 
ing were untrue to their professional trust, 
and implied that grabbing a free ride was 
tantamount to hitchhiking with a witch on 
her broomstick. 

“Li'l Arthur,” as some of us called Mr. Syl- 
vester before he metamorphosed into a bu- 
reaucrat, looked so noble as he chided us 
that I promised myself I would try to be a 
good boy in the future and emulate him. I 
vowed to turn down every junket. 

Time went on, but I went nowhere. How- 
ever, I had my Sylvester-instilled virtue to 
keep me warm. Then I read an Associated 
Press report on the comings and goings of 
President. Kennedy’s $5,500,000 jetplane that 
costs $270.86 an hour to run, exclusive of 
maintenance, depreciation, and the pay of 
its Air Force crew. 
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The article, by Frances Lewine (who, iron- 
ically, was president of the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club that April night when Mr. 
Sylvester took it upon himself to rebuke 
us), began matter-of-factly with a tabula- 
tion of President Kennedy’s 12 successive 
weekend flights to Hyannis Port, Mass. It 
picked up interest for me at the third para- 
graph, which stated casually: 

“And, along with the President go mem- 
bers of his personal official family who want a 
hitch to the shores of Cape Cod.” 3 

Miss Lewine pointed out, with seeming 
nonchalance, that among the most frequent 
hitchhikers were the President's two 


brothers-in-law, Sargent Shriver and Stephen. 


Smith. Then away down, six paragraphs 
from the end, she dropped in this: : 

“Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs, rode the big jet 
on a mission to complete negotiations on the 
sale of his summer home in South Chatham.” 

I could scarcely credit that our stern 
junket denouncer had taken a junket for 
personal real estate dealing. I checked 
thoroughly. I learned Miss Lewine’s infor- 
mation not only was correct, but firsthand. 
She’d heard Mr. Sylvester mention his mis- 
sion with her own acute little ears. She’d 
been with him on the same flight. 

I also learned, from other sources, that 
Mr. Sylvester had been extremely busy, prior 
to Miss Lewine’s disclosure, importuning 
newspapers to send representatives on Gov- 


. ernment-paid trips. The most recent was 


to West Berlin. 

Among those importuned were a number 
of editors who had sat abashed when Mr. 
Sylvester delivered his antijunketeering 
admonition. Having been made to see the 
light by the avenging angel, they sent re- 
porters on the flight—but insisted upon re- 
imbursing the Defense Department for their 
fare. 


And How Do You Feel This Morning? 
EXTEN SION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMILIO O. DADDARIO 
. OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 
Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 


West Hartford News recently published 
an editorial which reflects an attitude of 


faith in this country and what it can do 


that deserves repeating. In these mo- 
ments of tension, we are tempted to for- 


get our strengths and abilities. This edi- . 


torial is well worth your attention: 
AN Dp How Do You TRHRIS Morninc? 
Enough of gloom. ° 


There is indeed plenty to despair about in 


this cockeyed world. The airwaves drip with 
it, the front pages scream it out, the edi- 
torial pages moan over it and the Cassandra 
columnists are having a field day. 

None of these is calculated to make a 
mood in which the challenge can be con- 
structively met. What we need is the lit- 
erately strident voice of a Churchill, a con- 
fident roar. 

The voice should be raised loudly in be- 
half of the self-governing virtues of the 
United States of America, for our purposes 
and by all odds the Government which is 
most of, by and for the people. We are al- 
ways naively startled when we discover that 


our national virtues are less obvious to 


others than to us. But not to accept this 
fact calmly is to ignore commonsense. It 
is always our sins which are advertised. 
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The voice that must be raised, the only 
voice that the bully in the Kremlin really 
respects, is the composite voice of America. 
The only American mood which really suits 
Khrushchev is a mood of mute resignation. 

We can be sorry, as individuals and as a 
nation, that so great a portion of our energies 
must be directed to the wasteful business of 
waging a war that skirts around the ragged 

ge of bombing, and probably will continue 

do so. We can regret that the important 
affairs of men are crowded off the front pages 
by a preoccupation with fallout shelters. 
But we can have the guts not to brood about 


these things; we can keep survival in per- 


spective. 

We are told that, despite what seem to us 
the seeds of mankind’s intellectual self- 
destruction which lie in authoritarian gov- 
ernment, the Russian dynamic has captured 


an advantage in many of the uncommitted a 


countries. We can react to this in anger at 
“unappreciativeness.” Or we can react in 
wisdom that young energing nations will 
tend to be suspicious of old and rich estab- 
lished ones, that the drive of Russia is com- 
paratively young and its faults concealed by 
oppression and suppression. 

We can only lose the long war for the im- 
agination of men by dissipating our stockpile 
of proud faith on our systems of human 
conduct—conduct of our self-government 
and conduct of our economic structure. 
Everybody has a little of that stockpile in 
his own backyard, at his hearth, on his office 
desk. . 

As individuals and as a society we dispel 
the gloom when we acknowledge that things 
are pretty messy but that we have the cour- 
age and the will to act in our own national 
behalf. There is no question about the ca- 
pacity. The action will, we hope, never be 
needed at the level of world conflict. But 
the action is needed every day, every minute, 
on everyone’s part at the level of personal 
performance of one’s own 2 

done. 


The American Legion at Its 1961 Na- 
tional Convention Held at Denver, 
Colo., Commended Cherokee Textile 
Mills, Sevierville, Tenn., for Standing 
Firm Against Criticism for Using as a 
Slogan on Its Outgoing Mail—“Ours 
Is a Republic, Not a W $ 
Keep It That Way” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following news articles by the Associated 
Press and United Press International ap- 
peared in Knoxville, Tenn., newspapers 
and reveal the action taken by the Amer- 


ican Legion at its recent national con- 


vention held at Denver, Colo., at which 
time it commended the Cherokee Tex- 
tile Mills of Sevierville, Tenn., for refus- 
ing to cease using on its outgoing mail 
the slogan, “Ours Is a Republic, Not a 
Democracy. Let's Keep It That Way.” 
From the Knoxville Journal, Sept. 15, 1961] 
LeGION Backs SEVIERVILLE Firm’s STAND 

September 14.—TIſe American Le- 

gion has thrown its support behind a Ten- 
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nessee textile firm in a controversy with the 
Post Office Department over a slogan on 
mailed material. 

The company is the Cherokee Textile Mills 
of Sevierville. Beginning last spring, the 
firm on outgoing mail stamped this slogan: 

“Ours is a republic, not a democracy. 
Let's keep it that way.” 

A resolution approved at the Legion con- 
vention yesterday said the Post Office Dé- 
partment informed the owner of the mailing 
meter that the slogan was “objectionable and 
misleading,” and “of a political or ideological 
nature.” 

The meter company, Pitney-Bowes Co., de- 
manded that Cherokee return the meter and 
the Tennessee firm refused, the Legion reso- 
lution said. 

The Legion said it commends the Cherokee 
company for its resolve in standing firm 
against this unwarranted invasion of its 
rights as an American citizen. 


From the Knoxville Nev News-Sentinel, Sept. 14, 
— 
MILL FoR PosTaL SLOGAN 

Denver, September i14-—-The American 
Legion national convention yesterday com- 
mended the Cherokee Textile Mills of Sevier- 
ville, Tenn., for “standing firm against this 
unwarranted invasion of its rights“ by the 
US. Post Office Department and Pitney- 
Bowes Co. 

Cherokee has been using a slogan in its 

meter which says, “Ours is a repub- 

lic, not a democracy. Let's keep it that way.” 

A resolution, originated by California 
Legionnaires, stated that the Post Office has 
informed the Tennessee mill it considers 
the motto “objectionable and misleading” 
and “of a political or ideological nature.” 

Pitney-Bowes, the resolution went on, has 
made demands that the die and the mailing 
meter, which it manufactured and owns, be 
returned, Cherokee has refused. 

The Legion resolution said the veterans 
organization itself “reaffirms its belief in 
this Nation as a republic, not a democracy.” 


The Cherokee Textile Mills expressed 
its appreciation to the American Legion 
in the following public “thank you” 
announcement: 

THANK You, LEGIONNAIRES 

We appreciate the honor bestowed upon 
us. 

America can be saved from self-destruc- 
tion, Dut only by the people back home, not 
by the politicians in Washington. 

Only by returning to trust in God and to 
the Constitution can freedom be made se- 
cure. Only the people back home can place 
American patriots in Congress and weed out 
party hacks who place personal and party 
greed above the welfare of their country. 

A Congress filled with patriots would cause 
the Communist conspiracy to collapse as a 
house of cards. Such a Congress would re- 
store to America that God-given freedom 
that has been so tragically voted and ad- 
judicated away by unscrupulous office- 
holders of both parties. 


The courageous action by the Cherokee 
Textile Mills in refusing to yield to 
pressure tactics has revived nationwide 
interest in the age-old controversy re- 
garding the use of the term “republic” 
and “democracy” in describing the 
American form of government. 

It is recalled that in 1953 I had the 
honor of being awarded the George 
Washington Gold Medal by the Freedoms 
Foundation of Valley Forge, Pa., for my 
magazine article titled, “The United 
States Is Not a Democracy, It Is a Re- 
public—Long Live Our Republic.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 
In view of the national attention being 


given our form of government, I wish 
to include in my remarks at this point 
the magazine article which was published 
in the June 1953 issue of the ational 
Republic magazine: 


‘Tue Untrep STATEes Is Nota Ir 


Is A REPUBLIC—LONG Live Our REPUBLIC 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
for the American people to delete from their 
vocabulary the word “democracy” when re- 
ferring to our form of government. History 
tells us that our Government is and always 
has been a Republic, and the following facts 
will support this statement. 

The United States of America was estab- 
lished as a constitutional republic. When 
the Constitutional Convention had com- 
pleted its labors, a citizen of Philadelphia 
asked Benjamin Franklin what kind of a 
government had been set up. Franklin re- 
plied, “A republic—if you can keep it.” 

The word “democracy” is not found in 
either the Declaration of Independence or 
the Constitution. Thomas Jefferson, the 
founder of the Democratic Party, always 
spoke of “the Republic,” or “our repub- 
lican form of government.” 

In all the state papers of Presidents for 
the first 125 years—from George Washing- 
ton to Woodrow Wilson— there is no refer- 
ence to the United States of America as a 
democracy. Julia Ward Howe did not style 
her great patriotic anthem “The Battle 
Hymn of the Democracy.” 

James Madison sharply be- 
tween “republic” and “democracy.” Said 
Madison: 

“Democracies ever have been spectacles of 
turbulence and contention, have ever been 
found incompatible with personal security 
or the rights of property, and have been, in 
general, as short in their lives as they have 
been violent in their deaths.” 

In 1848 William H. Seward said: 

“Democracies are prone to war, and war 
consumes them.” 

But centuries earlier en had writ- 
ten—in 322 B. C.: 

“A democracy, when put ‘to the strain, 
grows weak and is supplanted by oligarchy.” 

That is why we always have a demand for 
Government controls in times of emergency. 
The same warning was heard in declining 
Rome, when Seneca said, in 63 A.D.: 


“Democracy is more cruel than wars or 


tyr 

2 1918 Woodrow Wilson described World 
War I as a “crusade to make the world safe 
for democracy.” But with the end of the 
Wilson era, the word passed quickly from our 
popular vocabulary. 

Beginning in 1933—the year President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt extended diplomatic 
recognition to Communist Russia—we be- 
came a democracy again, and since that time 
a tremendous Government-supported prop- 
aganda has been directed to all young people, 


to teach them to scorn those who insist this 


Nation was established as a republic. 

Article IV of the Constitution provides: 

“The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of 
government.” 

All the historical evidence shows that we 
were a republic from 1789 until about 1933. 
Who decided we should then become a de- 
mocracy, and why? Bequeathed to us by 
20 years of New Deal dem , we have 
only the tragic rolls of 1,435,000 battlefield 
casualties, and a staggering Federal debt of 
$267 billion. 

Although Communist Russia is recognized 
universally as the most tyrannical dictator- 
ship in all human history, the Moscow meet- 
ing of the Communist Internationale, in 
1935, formally decreed that the Soviet Union 
should henceforth be described as a democ- 
racy. 
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Soon, the principal Communist-front or- 
ganizations throughout the world began to 
incorporate the words “democracy” or 
“democratic” in their title. Thus, in 1936, 
we find in the United States such Commu- 
nist organizations as the American League 
for Peace and Democracy, the Church League 
for Industrial Democracy, the North Amer- 
ican Committee To Aid Spanish Democracy, 
and many more. By 1940 there were more 
than 60 Communist-front organizations: in 
the United States, each with the word “de- 
mocracy” or “democratic” in its corporate 
title. - 

For more than 20 years we have watched 
a determined worldwide campaign to make 
the words communism and democracy synon- 
ymous. On the occasion of Stalin’s death, 
in March 1953, the national committee of the 
Communist Party in the United States de- 


scribed the passing of the Communist dic- 


tator as “a tragedy to all democratic hu- 
manity.” 


Under our Republic, government is the 


servant of the people; under the distorted 
concepts of godless communism, democ- 
racy has become the master of the people. 


A Checklist for Determining Debt Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, debt 
policy and public finance are matters of 
highest priority and broad public under- 
standing of fundamentals in this area 
is essential. 

E. Boomie Mikrut, serves as the direc- 
tor of the Municipal Finance Commis- 
sion of the State of Michigan, delivered 
a most informative paper at the 55th 
annual conference of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada earlier this 
year at Seattle, Wash. Entitled “A 
Checklist for Determining Debt Pol- 
icy,” I feel this is a significant contribu- 
tion and of help in developing such un- 
derstanding and for this reason I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CHECKLIST FoR DETERMINING DesBT POLICY 

(By Edward B. Mikrut) 

One of the definitions of the word policy“ 
is “prudence or wisdom in the management 
of affairs.” This is the meaning which is 
most applicable when we speak of debt 
policy. The setting of wise policies in the 
assumption and management of local gov- 
erning debt pivots on many variables and 
this discussion outlines some areas to be 
considered for a system of debt policy. 

Briefly the areas are (1) the purposes of 
borrowing, (2) methods of financing, (3) 
and (4) limits of borrowing—upper limits 
and time limitations, (5) type of borrowing 
that best suits your needs, (6) managing 
the debt, and finally (7) selling your bonds. 

When borrowing money, even a Govern- 
ment service has to be competitive and in 
this area there is no distinction between a 
Government agency and a commercial enter- 
prise. You are competing for the inves- 
tor’s dollar in a free market, and the badge 
of sovereignty confers no special distinction. 
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Now, admittedly, administering a debt 
program is not a science, despite its highly 
technical nature, but a specialized art. And 
therefore, many of the guidelines for a sensi- 
ble debt policy that are to be presented here, 
are quite obviously matters of judgment. 
but judgments that represent a rather broad 
consensus in the financial councils of this 
country. 

Now, let us first talk about the reasons for 
and purposes of borrowing and some of the 
solutions which may be advanced by the 
finance officer. 


REASONS FOR AND PURPOSES OF BORROWING 


There are two broad categories of borrow- 
ing which every finance officer meets in his 
work: (1) Operations and (2) capital im- 
provements. 

There are several situations where short- 
term borrowing for operations may become 
necessary. As usual one is where payments 
by the State to the local municipality may 
be delayed because of slow collections on the 
State level, such as highway funds or State- 
aid payments. In cases of this kind, borrow- 
ing in anticipation of the collection of cur- 


rent taxes becomes a necessity. Or, let us 
suppose that municipal revenues were over- 


estimated and expenditures underestimated 
which created a cash shortage in the operat- 
ing fund. Here too, borrowing becomes nec- 
essary, but at the same time the finance offi- 
cer should determine the cause and recom- 
mend to the governing body a solution to 
avoid the cash crisis. Usually, this means 
recognizing the trend of the overall economy, 
both local and national, and making some 
allowances for setbacks when preparing the 
budget. 

In many States political subdivisions have 

fiscal years, which do not coincide 
with the tax collection date, thus creating a 
cash shortage. Where this is the case legis- 
latures should consider changing the tax 
due date to coincide with the beginning 
of the fiscal year. 

Another possible answer to short-term 
borrowing is to collect the tax’ more fre- 
quently, for example, quarterly instead of 
annually or twice a year. This would even 
out the feast and famine of the treasury 
and at the same time ease the taxpayers bur- 
den by not requiring a large amount of cash 
at one time. 

Quite frequently municipalities have not 


only . borrowed against current taxes, but 
would like to borrow against next year’s 


taxes in order to meet current needs, Where 
such borrowing is permitted by law, it should 
be used for emergency purposes only. The 
law is usually specific that such borrowing 
“is for operating expenses which could not 
have been foreseen and adequately provided 
for in the current budget.” 

But it is in the area of capital expenditures 
that borrowing is most frequent. With the 
mounting pressures on operating budgets 
there is a trend to include in the bonding 
program not only the buildings and sites, 
but also equipment, office furniture, type- 
writers and sometimes even supplies. Here 
you run into a question of policy. On the 
one hand you have the policy of good sound 
financing practice and on the other the 
necessity of placing the buildings into opera- 
tion, for which current funds are insufficient 
to supplement the borrowing. Without go- 
ing into the merits of the opposing policies, 
I would say that from the standpoint of 
sound fiscal practice, bond financing should 
be limited te buildings, sites, and equipment 
which will become a permanent part of the 
building in order to make it a going concern. 
This would preclude the purchase of type- 
writers, filing cabinets, office supplies, and 
the like, with bond proceeds. 

Instead of bonding, some projects can be 
completed with funds obtained from a 2- 
year capital improvement tax levy and bor- 
rowing against the current year’s and next 
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year’s taxes. This type of short-term bor- 
rowing can be effectively used in building 
small projects without levying the full 
amount needed in one year, without waiting 
to accumulate the funds and without issuing 
short-term bonds. 

EXTENT OF FINANCING 


How shall we finance our needs? 

The ideal way, of course, would be to pay 
cash for everything. But a complete 100- 
percent pay-as-you-go policy for capital im- 
provements is just not workable. Some 
projects are of such size that it would be 
impossible to finance them. To attempt to 
accumulate the funds before starting con- 
struction, may delay a needed project and 
most probably the increase in construction 
cost would equal or exceed the interest cost 
on the borrowed funds. Such lack of plan- 
ing would be a disservice to the public. 

But what is the proper ratio of pay-as- 
you-go? Some finance men talk in terms 
of allocating 25 percent, 10 percent, or 5 
percent of the budget for capital purposes. 
This is a matter to be decided based upon 
judgment and experience in your particular 
community. Mr. David M. Ellinwood of 
Moody’s Investors Service has always rec- 
ommended 25 percent as a goal toward 
which governments should strive. This 
makes good sense because if revenues de- 
cline, the capital improvements in the an- 
nual budget can be temporarily postponed 
without curtailing operations or incurring 
an operating deficit. Also part of the cap- 
ital budget appropriation not used for 
projects, may then be devoted to debt re- 
tirement. 

We must distinguish between the pay- 
as-you-go portion in the capital budget and 
the requirement in some States of a down- 
payment. In municipalities which cannot 
incur debt except as the borrowings are 
authorized by a vote of the people, a down- 
payment is not required. On the other 
hand, where the local governing body can 
authorize the issuance of bonds without a 
vote of the people, the borrowing law re- 
quires a downpayment. Thus, in New York 
and New Jersey the governing body must 
provide at least 5 percent of the cost of an 
authorized project in its current budget and 
bonds can be issued for not exceeding 95 
percent. 

‘Now this partial pay-as-you-go and partial 
borrowing might include the establishment 
of a revolving fund. If the law permits, a 
bond issue could be used to establish such 
a fund. Usually this is limited to a spe- 
cific purpose, such as special assessment im- 
provements. This is good, for it eliminates 
going to the market with small, high-cost 
special assessment bond issues. 

Another type of revolving fund could be 
established by the accumulation of a cash 
surplus which is replenished by current ap- 
propriations. This revolving fund could 
serve Many purposes—it could be used for 
capital improvements, equipment replace- 
ment, supply purchases, or even meet part 
of the current operating needs of the mu- 
nicipality from the be of the fiscal 
year to the first tax-collection data. 

A word about 100 percent borrowing. This 
method of borrowing is utilized in financing 
large improvements which would be diffi- 
cult to pay for out of current funds, and 


-where there is no surplus to be used as 


a cash downpayment. And also in situa- 
tions where because of the population 
growth and shift, the need for facilities 
may be immediate and cannot be met from 
current appropriations. 


UPPER LIMITS OF BORROWING 


I will now cite four traditional limitations 
on borrowing—the first of which is the 
legal limit established by statute. The max- 
imum debt limit established by statute 
should not be a goal, but a guide. Quite 
often officials not only want to reach the 


ing for the whole project. 
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legal limit, but many times go beyond it 
with such devices as the authority or dis- 
trict. True, in some States the limits were 
established during the depression and to- 
day appear to be unrealistic in face of our 
expanding needs. Here, I think the legis- 
latures should take corrective measures. 

A second limitation is to express a debt 
limit in terms of the assessed valuation. 
Experienced investors have established a 
rule of thumb for direct and overlapping 
debt of 10 percent. Municipalities rarely 
have been in difficulty with a 10 percent or 
less over-all] debt while those with 15 percent 
or more have been in difficulty frequently. 
Because assessed valuation varies from local 
unit to local unit some States have adopted 
the concept of State equalized valuation, 


thus bringing all units on a comparable 


basis. And in most cases the State equalized 
valuation is considerably below the true cash 
value. This gives the investor both a stand- 
ard of measurement and a cushion of safety. 

A third limit can be expressed as so many 
dollars of debt per capita. This limit is 


difficult to determine because no standard 


can be established as taxpayers of different 
communities can shoulder the debt burden 
in varying degrees. 

In each case you must relate the per 


capita debt to the specific community rather 


than setting an arbitrary dollar limit. Ob- 
viously some communities because of their 
economic situation, or because of the per 
capita income of their taxpayers, are in a 
much better position to carry a higher per 
capita debt than others. Consequently, be- 
fore a dollar limit is determined, a thorough 
analysis must be made of the community’s 
economic condition and prospects for future 
growth or possible adverse developments. 
Fourth, many years ago the old classic 
rule of thumb was that debt service should 


not exceed 25 percent of the budget. Of 


late, public salaries have come to be consid- 
ered inviolate, not subject to reduction in 
the event of hard times, and the thinking 
today is that debt service should not exceed 
15 percent of the budget. 


Mr. Ellinwood, of Moody’s has suggested 


another limit, which is the rule of thumb 
that direct debt should not exceed three and 
a half times the total annual expenditures. 
This again is a matter of judgment, but a. 
judgment that comes from many years of 


experience in the field of municipal bonds. 


The final measurement is the municipal- 
ity’s ability to pay. This of course depends 
on age and growth of population, wealth of 
the taxpayers, stability of income and diver- 
sification of industry. 

TIME LIMITATIONS 


Many maximum periods for which bonds 
can be issued are established by statute. 
However in no case should bonds be issued 
for a period longer than the useful life of 
the facility. In determining maturities and 
the maximum period an appraisal should 
be made of all factors, including outstanding 
and future debt. Some people look to the 
maturity schedule of a new issue as an 
indication of willingness to pay or rather a 
lack of disposition to pay in the case of 
stretched out maturities. An aggressive 
maturity schedule is often construed as a 
very positive credit factor. Unfortunately 
there are some municipalities which not 
only have issued bonds for the maximum 
legal time limit, but through refunding are 
paying for facilities and equipment long 
since abandoned. The day of nn may 
not be far away. 

TYPE OF BORROWING 

Whenever possible, short-term borrowing 
should be used instead of immediately bond- 
This effective 
method of financing during construction re- 
duces the amount of interest which other- 
wise would have to be paid on the total 
amount of bond proceeds. Also the bond 
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at a lower interest rate than the coupon rate, 
should the project be delayed. 

Usually, the best type of borrowing is by 
the issuance of general obligation bonds. 
These bonds, because they are paid from ad 
valorem taxes without limitation as to rate 
or amount have wider market acceptance 
and quite often are sold at a lower interest 
cost than other types of bonds. 

In addition to general obligation bonds, a 
municipality can usually issue revenue 
bonds, special assessment bonds, and bonds 
pledging a specific source of income, such as 
gas and weight taxes. The choice of a bond 
issue is a matter to be determined by the 
municipality with the good counsel of the 
finance officer. Often the choice is limited 
because the maximum legal debt limit for 
general obligation bonds has been reached, 
because the project or facility benefits a 
small segment of the community (such as 
paving certain streets) and finally because 
of political considerations the governing 


body may be reluctant to ask the voters for 


approval of general obligation bonds. 
MANAGING THE DEBT 


In order to properly manage the debt it is 
important to look ahead and determine the 
community’s needs for several years. If only 
one project is necessary to meet the needs for 
the next 5 or 10 years, then perhaps a bond 
issue combining principal and interest into 
equal annual debt service payments would 
be appropriate. If, on the other hand, the 
needs are growing and more bonding will be 
done over a period of years, then a schedule 
of equal annual maturities and a declining 
interest charge will allow for additional bonds 
without creating peaks in the annual debt 
service requirements. 

To implement the long-range planning a 


sound capital budget must be formulated. 


This should include an estimate of capital 
outlays for the next 5 or 10 years and a de- 
termination whether the taxpayers have the 


ability to finance them. Moreover, as new 


facilities are built, there will be correspond- 
ing increases in operating expenses and the 
annual operating budget must be realisti- 


cally prepared in view of the capital outlay 
needs. 


Once the orderly debt structure is adopt- 


ed, the investor and taxpayer must be ap- 


prised. Complete and accurate accounting 
must be maintained and reported. Not only 
should the investor and taxpayer be in- 
formed, but also the three well-known cred- 
it agencies of Moody's, Standard & Poor's, 


and Dun & Bradstreet. How well a munici- 


pality keeps its financial house in order will 
determine the success of its next bond issue. 
Finally there should be an annual review 
of your complete capital program for the 
original 5 or 10 years, which at best was*only 
a considered estimate. This review will take 
into account any new developments; it will 
incorporate improvements in the light of 

experience and will be the basis for 


future planning. 


SELLING YOUR BONDS 


There are at least five points which should 


be considered in marketing bonds. 

It goes without saying that new issues 
must be dovetailed into existing debt. Ex- 
isting debt and the schedule of maturities 
will determine the type and length of the 
new bonds, and whether they should be paid 
in equal annual maturities or total equal 


annual debt service. 


The frequency with which bonds are placed 
on the market is an important factor in 
determining their salability—equally impor- 
tant as is bond soundness. In bringing 
bonds to market care must be taken not to 
come too often. It is entirely possible that 
the latest issue will be competing with the 
unsold bonds of the first issue, thereby de- 


- pressing the price of the first. With that in 


mind, buyers will want a higher price for the 
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second issue for fear a third might be in the 
offing and depress the price of the second. 
A good rule to follow is to have no more than 


two sales annually—about 6 months apart. 


This gives the purchasers of the first issue 
ample time to place it in the hands of 
investors. 

Also before selling bonds it is best to have 
final costs firmly established. To sell bonds 
based on rough estimates of cost can result 
in either actual costs being higher than the 
bond issue and requiring additional bonds to 
complete the project or the estimates can be 
too high resulting in a surplus and the excess 
bond proceeds being used to upgrade the 
original project. For example, the original 
estimate may call for tile floors and later, 
because of surplus funds, a change is made 
to include wall-to-wall carpeting. 

When coming to market, one should never 
attempt to outguess the market interest 
trend. If the project or facility is needed, 
sell bonds now. Many instances have been 
recorded where waiting for the interest to 
decrease has resulted in a situation where 
not only the interest cost has risen, but 
also the construction cost. No local official 


can be expected to outguess the bond market 


and should not attempt it. 

Finally, it is my firm belief that a public 
offering of bonds will result in a lower inter- 
est cost to the municipality. For example, in 
Michigan by statute, bonds must be offered 
for public sale if the amount is $10,000 and 
over. 
low, our legislature has recognized the cost 
advantage accruing to the municipality from 
competitive bids over that of 9 
bids. 

SUMMARY 


This checklist of necessity must be gen- 
eral and should be used merely as a guide. 
Each specific issue has its peculiar problems 
and each municipality is unique unto itself. 
With that in mind, the checklist is sum- 
marized: 

1. Determine the purpose for which you 
will borrow—operating, capital improve- 
ment. 

2. Extent of borrowing—full bonding, com- 
bination pay-as-you-go and bonding, pay- 
as-you-go only. 


3. Upper limits of borrowing—can be ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the legal debt lim- 


it, of the assessed valuation, of the operat- 
ing budget, or as a per capita amount. 
4. Maximum period of time—borrowing 


cannot exceed the useful life of the facility 
and should be for a much shorter period. 


5. When possible, general obligation bonds 
should be used because of the unconditional 
promise to pay and will generally bring the 
best interest rate. 

6. Coordinate long-term financial plan- 
ning with the capital and operating budgets, 
which should be reviewed annually. 

7. Orderly marketing of bonds requires a 
dovetailing of proposed debt into existing 
debt, limiting the number of issues per year, 


having final estimates of cost, timing the 


sale to actual need for money, and insisting 
on competitive bids at public sale. 


The Late Honorable Paul Brown 
SPEECH 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, like 
all who were privileged to serve with 


him in the House of Representatives, I 


Although this may appear to be too 


September 26 


had deep affection and respect for Paul 
Brown. His fine qualities of mind and 
heart endeared him to all and made him 
one of the outstanding Members of the 
House. During my years of association 
with him on the Banking and Currency 
Committee, Paul Brown was always most 
kind and gracious, and his devotion to 


duty was an inspiration to his younger 


colleagues. While we differed on many 
fundamental issues, I was always im- 
pressed with his nobility of character 
and I feel that all his colleagues were 
better for having known this truly good 
man. 

To Mrs. Brown and his family, I ex- 
arg my.deepest sympathy in their heavy 


Fallout Shelters at ITU Printers Home 
in Colorado Springs, Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks a challenging 
address delivered by Dowell E. Patterson, 
before the convocation of the American 
Academy of Medical Administrators in 


Atlantic City this week. Mr. Patterson 


is superintendent of the International 
Typographical Union Printers Home in 
Colorado Springs, Colo. I am sure that 
the fallout shelter program adopted 
under the able direction of Mr. Patter- 
son will set a pattern for others to fol- 
low. His speech follows: 

FALLOUT SHELTERS AT ITU PRINTERS HOME 

IN COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. | 


(By Dowell E. Patterson) 


It has been difficult for most medical ad- 


ministrators of institutions to realize the 
enormity of radiation danger from nuclear 
fallout or to visualize the panic and horror 


that would ensue if such an attack were to 


be made upon the United States. 


Those who have been aware of the dis- 
tressing ramifications that would occur, and 


are knowledgeable of protective measures 


necessary to be taken in event of nuclear 
attack, have doubtlessly been handicapped by 
lack of funds and authority to proceed in 
erecting, or providing an adequate shelter. 


We are not overcritical and are not con- 


demning boards of trustees and other gov- 
erning agencies for lack of initiative. It has 
been very trying, almost impossible, for the 
average citizen to realize that such an attack 
could ever be made upon the United States. 
Moreover, there has been a strong tendency 
toward a fatalistic attitude in the matter of 
fallout radiation. Sometimes these so-called 
fatalists will become facetious by uttering 


. statements like “what does it matter; I have 


had it“ or similar drivel. In most cases these 
remarks are more a defensive attempt to 
minimize, or excuse, their disinterest or lack 
of preparation, rather than really being will- 
ing to accept the fate of calmly and stoically 
dying from an overdose of nuclear radiation. 


Competent radiologists explain that death 
from nuclear radiation is far from a com- 
fortable or easy way out. We venture the 
opinion that when a victim is seized with 
attendant nausea, bloody diarrhea, and acute 
pain, he will not be so complacent in quietly 
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accepting his fate as an inevitability. He is 
then likely to try, rather belatedly, to survive. 

This administrator, who is privileged by 
your grace to present these remarks here 
today, was fortunate not to be handicapped 
by the board of trustees of the International 
Typographical Union Printers Home, Hospi- 
tal, and Sanatorium, the institution I have 
the honor to represent, in making: provision 
for protection of patients and personnel in 
event of fallout nuclear radiation. Con- 
versely, when the proposal was first made by 


your speaker to gentlemen. of that board orf 


trustees composed of Mr. Elmer Brown, of 
Indianapolis, president; Mr. Roy T. Baker, 
of Denver, Colo., vice president; Mr. William 
R. Cloud, of Seattle, Wash., secretary-treas- 
urer, and trustees Guy M. Billingsly, of 
Washington, D.C.; Ross K. Edmonds, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; W. J. Beacham, of Atlanta, 
Ga.; and Basil J. Hillman, of Niagara Falls, 
N.Y.; it was submitted with some degree of 
trepidation because of the financial outlay 
involved. But, without hesitation, your 
speaker was urged by members of the board 
to proceed at once and to look upon the 
expenditure as insurance that we would 
pray to God we would never have to collect. 

It is unnecessary to explain to adminis- 
trators here assembled, the assurance, in- 
spiration, and confidence such emphatic ac- 
tion by the board of trustees gave me in 


pursuing the work of erecting and equip- 


ping fallout shelters. This enabling action 
came at a time when discussion of the sub- 
ject of fallout shelters as a protection 
against radiation brought forth either in- 
difference, hostility, or ridicule. It took 
courage, foresight, and determination by the 
management of the Union Printers Home to 
authorize protective shelters, equipment, 
and stores, when they did so as far back as 
September 26, 1960. Their action has been 
vindicated by reason of recent statements 
made by President John F. Kennedy and the 
emphasis he, as our commander in chief, 
has placed upon the kind of civil defense 
preparedness which is already in readiness 
at the International Typographical Union’s 


institution in Colorado Springs. Subsequent 


to the establishing of our shelters, the 
North American Air Defense Command in 
Colorado was directed to build its head- 
quarters under a large mountain. The work 
is well on its way to completion. 
Inasmuch as we have erected two shelters, 
one for patients and personnel and the other 
for agricultural personnel and a few bred 
cows, the work at our institution has at- 
tracted some attention. We have been com- 
mended and all that sort of thing, but of 
much more im ce our pioneering has 
received notice by the civil defense authori- 
ties at Battle Creek, Mich., and wé were 
requested to supply pictures to be used in 
publications, ostensibly for the purpose of 
assisting others in getting ready for even- 
tualities. 

And so, in an effort to be of some actual 
and practical assistance to you who represent 
so many institutions, and upon whom falls 
the current responsibility of getting some- 
thing done, and in haste, for the protection 
of your respective institutions, I submit the 
following observations and suggestions: 

First, understand thoroughly what is to be 
accomplished. The words “fallout shelters,” 
“protection from radiation,” and “disaster 
shelters,” appear to be inadequate. Rather 
let’s mentally underscore as our aim “The 
Will To Survive.” Upon this premise we 
should resolutely dedicate ourselves to that 
objective. 

As a starting point, it is suggested that 
each of you visualize, as nearly as you can, 
and as far as your ation will permit, 
what will be the state of affairs if suddenly 
we were informed that in one half an hour 
radiation from fallout caused by a nuclear 
bomb would be upon your city. Thirty 
minutes in which to prepare to survive. 
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And under conditions of panic. Without 
advance preparations and organization there 
obviously would be chaos. 

Which brings us to consider three stages 
of preparation for protection, in our will to 
survive: 

1. Preattack planning and construction. 
Equippage, stores, and essentials, ready for 
immediate use. 

2. Survival during attack. 

3. Postattack work for immediate protec- 
tion and future survival. 

Our major, or immediate concern, of 
course, is with the first phase of the three 
stages, that of planning and preparation. 

It is unnecessary that we devote much 
time to the matter of construction as all 
detailed specifications may be secured 
from the U.S. Government’s Civil De- 
fense Agency. It is important to point out, 


however, that each hospital, or institution, 


should consider its particular needs as to 
space which could be utilized and possible 
parts of buildings or basements already ac- 
cessible and being presently used for pur- 
poses far less essential. 


With_remodeling to meet safety specifica- 


tions it is quite likely that many, if not all, 
of the institutions you represent, could hold 
shelter expenditures to a minimum. The 
basic idea is to keep 3 feet or more of build- 
ing material between human beings and 


‘radioactive fallout. In other words, above- 


ground shelters should have 3-foot walls and 
roof. If a basement is used, all under- 
ground, there is a reasonable expectation 
that the floors above will give equivalent 
protection. It is best to check with civil 
defense authorities on your building needs 
and possibilities. 

Charts may also be procured showing a 
progressive schedule of dosages that may be 
absorbed by a human being before too much 
damage is done and also the effects of greater 
amounts of radiation, up and to the quantity 
which will cause certain death. It is es- 
sential that such charts be available and in 
your shelters. 

Assuming that you find proper places to 
reconstruct your present buildings, or that 
you have built an adequate shelter to house 
your patients and personnel, allowing of 
course for the inevitable expendables who 
cannot be moved or those who will never 
reach the shelter because of chaotic traffic, 
panic or family motivations, the matter of 
equipping and stocking the shelter for a 
minimum of 2 weeks’ subsistence is one that 
must. have close attention. It is elementary 
that a well-built shelter without food, 
water, means of disposal, communication 
and medical supplies, would be of little 
value. 

Again, the Civil Defense authorities fur- 
nish a list of articles which should be taken 
into a shelter. These lists, it should be un- 
derstood, are based on single family unit 
needs. Special attention must be given to 
needs of an institution or a general shelter 
to house many persons in a larger space. 

In addition to the ordinary items that 
would be necessary for subsistence, it would 
be well to have available several dosimeters. 
This instrument records the amount of radi- 
ation in a given place. With it, information 
may be secured at a.glance which will deter- 
mine whether the place is safe or not. Means 
may be found to stop the radiation leak, or 
part of the shelter may have to be aban- 


‘doned. It reassures the safety of a shelter 


when free from effects of radiation. 

An ordinary Geiger counter, or several of 
them, depending on. size of shelter and num- 
ber of persons housed, is important in test- 
ing food and water. Contamination is read- 
ily revealed by means of a Geiger counter. 

Food and water should be stored in a pro- 
tected place in even the best shelter, as upon 
these commodities life depends. 

We repeat, that one must visualize all 
eventualities when planning, stocking, and 
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equipping a shelter. There will be no time 
for second Every detailed item 
should be in place and ready for use. All 
warning time, minutes in some instances, 
3 or 4 hours if lucky, depending upon wind 
direction and velocity, will be. needed for 
moving patients and personnel and to sub- 
due panic. Therefore, the shelter should be 
ready. Everything in its place. When this 
desired point has been reached, it would be 
well to have organized drills so that each 
person will understand his position and what 
is expected of him. 

The kind of food to store is one that the 
individual administrator had to choose with 
care and as ane to the equipment 
and conditions of his particular shelter. 

Your shelter may be the ultimate in ex- 
tensive luxury. To transpose your entire 
hospital underground would be an ideal 
circumstance. There will be, because of prac- 
tical considerations common to those of most 
hospitals and institutions, far more admin- 
istrators who have to plan for survival in- 
stead of operating on an “as usual’’ basis. 

Regardless of the luxury idea, we must 
foresee the lack of electric Power (unless you 
can generate your Own), the lack of heat, 
water, and perhaps many other utilities to 
which we have become accustomed. 

There are ways of combating each of these 
obstacles, depending upon your individual 
needs. I should be pleased to discuss these 
matters with you on that basis or indulge 
in a question and answer session if time 
permits. 


Subsistence medications must be selected 


with care. Some surgical arrangements for 
immediate emergencies are needed. Disposal 
systems without water must be furnished. 
Light and heat for minimum cooking can be 
secured without great difficulty. . 

A protective shelter to house your patients 
and personnel for a 2-week period is esti- 
mated to be the length of time to escape 
danger. Thought and energy must be put 
into the project. It can be made ready. 

ATTACK AND SURVIVAL 


And now we consider the second phase of 
a radiation attack. Let us assume that notice 
is received and 45 minutes is the limit in 
which we have to get ready. If we are prop- 
erly prepared and drilled we can go in the 
equipped shelter in an orderly manner. Two 
potentialities will doubtless confront us. 
Some of our people are on the outside and 
can’t or will not, get to us. Secondly, and 
quite seriously, there may be a convergence 
of fright-impelled outsiders who, having 
made no provision for themselves, will de- 
scend upon your hospital or institution. If 
some of these creatures can be absorbed, all 
well and good. However, if the movement 
turns to mob proportions, precautions taken 
previously, should be brought into action. It 
then becomes a matter of not only the will 
to survive but the survival of the fittest. In- 
delicate as the development might be to con- 


template, its likelihood is one — is to be 


expected. 
When the shelter is finally shut there 


should be organized routine as soon as pos- 


sible. To conserve food, as there will be need 
for food after the confinement period, two 
meals a day on a rationed basis should be 
sufficient to maintain the individual during 
his inactivity. Arrangements for hot drinks 


could augment the meals. It might be of 


interest to know that crates of soda pop can 
also be stored to supplement the water sup- 


ply. Scientifically, it has been determined 


that the bottled drinks may be preserved 
for long-time storage. Their consumption 
in a shelter would, in most cases, have to be 
without ice. But this hardship could be 


endured. Water can be stored in polyethy- 


lene containers which are available. 

The method of disposal in the absence of 
sewerage facilities is one that has been 
studied diligently. Most basements are not 
equipped with toilets, and even so, radio- 
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active water used through them would pre- 


in discarded steel oil drums, stored for the 


purpose. As an added precaution, lime can 
be used in each barrel and a plastic covering 
placed on top of the parrel. Toilets are 


erected in the shelter. Bed patients may be 
similarly cared for, and any awkwardness in 
this respect can be offset by use of diein<’ 
fectants which have been stored in supply. 

Not unlike the procedures now pursued in 
hospitals. 

With food, water, medicines, disposal fa- 
cilities, lights, arrangements for hot bev- 
erages (without city current) flashlights, 
waterless soap, disposable utensils for eat- 
ing, material, and a determination 
to live, survival for 2 weeks in a fallout shel- 
ter may not be so bad. Transistor radios, to 
receive direct messages from civil defense 
headquarters advising of the progress of the 
attack and when safe to emerge, should be 
standard equipment. 

It has been stated that the first 24 hours 
of fallout are the most deadly. The effec- 
tiveness, under most conditions of attack, 
begins to taper off after that time. Never- 
theless, all of these are possibilities depend- 
ent upon any number of contingencies. It 
is advisable to be prepared for at least a 
' 2-week confinement as a safety measure. 

There may be some brighter sides to the 
attack stage. From reliable information it 
appears likely that the water will not be 
immediately contaminated by radiation. 
This is because so much of it is already in the 
pipes and underground. But the time will 
come when the fallout will seep through to 
the bottoms of the reservoirs and then con- 
taminate all the water destined to come 
through the pipes. We refer again to the 
need of a Geiger counter to ascertain the 
radioactive extent of the water.. Having wa- 
ter for a few days, however, would be a help. 
But again, one should not depend on the 
possibility of Waving uncontaminated water, 
even for a short time. 

Underground municipal or central opera- 
tions for utilities may, in the future, provide 
all necessary power in the event of nuclear 
fallout, but such arrangements are far from 
perfected at the moment. And, momentarily, 
we may be attacked. Until you are assured 
of a self-maintained protection shelter, you 
and your institutional population are vul- 
nerable. 


POSTATTACK ACTIVITY FOR SURVIVAL 


There is no way of estimating what the 
ences of an attack of nuclear radia- 
tion will be. While the effects will be seri- 
ous, we are reliably informed it will not be 
the end of all things, as some fictional writers 
have imagined. It will be bad enough. The 
extent of the attack and the size of the bombs 
used, together with the selection of them 
by the enemy, all have a bearing on ob- 
stacles and problems which will confront the 
survivors. If the attack is localized, the 
problem of getting a start back to normal op- 
‘erations will not be extremely hazardous. 
But it is quite likely that if the enemy at- 
tempts the use of nuclear radiation warfare, 
it will be predicated on an allout attack with 
full intent to render a crippling blow. 

Quantity food and water might be needed 
for some time after the attack. It should 
be stored in a protected place where it can 
be reached for emergency use. 

Those institutions which have even lim- 
ited farming facilities must plan to re- 
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establish a way of life as soon as possible. 
Agricultural fallout shelters are essential. 
Farmworkers should be instructed so that 
they may act immediately and almost auto- 
matically. In our agricultural shelter, 
where we had to build it above ground, there 
are provisions for the farmers and dairy- 
men. In addition there are quarters for 
Beven bred cows. The herdsmen are in- 
structed to cull out seven such cattle from 
the entire herd of Holdstein animals. Their 
safe sojourn will insure fresh milk, even 
though in curtailed quantity, and seven 
calves to begin restocking the herd. 

Radiologists inform us that chickens can 
withstand five times as much radiation as 
man. Following this advice, we have in- 
structed the farmers, in the few minutes 
warning time left to them, to house the 
entire flock of chickens in the hope that 
they may survive the attack and thus con- 
tinue the supply eggs. 

Arrangements have been made for protect- 
ing many bags of corn seed from dreaded 
radiation. Already a supply for replanting 
is stored. As soon as possible after attack 
the land should be plowed and then re- 
seeded. 

It is also strongly recommended that fire- 
hose, capable of spraying a strong pressure, 
be made ready for use as soon as the attack 
is ended. The roofs of all buildings can 
thus be unburdened from radiation and 
buildings made safe for immediate occu- 
pancy. 

In the days following an attack it would 
be well to keep tuned constantly to the 
central civil defense station for instruction 
on procedure. 

Again the ugly prospect of vandalism and 
mob violence is to be expected until com- 
plete law enforcement is reestablished. 
Therefore, the same precautions ‘made for 
protection at time of attack must be avail- 


able for employment during the first hours, 


or days, of the postattack period. 
IN SUMMARY 
It will be noted that this presentation is 
without annotations or reference indica- 
tions. The reason is twofold. -First, be- 


Cause of the brief time for preparedness and 


secondly, because much of the material is 
based on experience from pioneering. How- 
ever, some of the authoritative statements 
were secured from civil defense agencies and 
voluminous data were graciously furnished 
by Roland R. Anderson, M.D., a radiologist 
of repute in Colorado Springs, who has tire- 
lessly devoted an excessive amount of time 
in assisting in the will to survive program 
as it pertains to radiation danger. 

Our work has been primarily to attempt 
to combat the dangers from radiation fall- 
out caused by weapons and bombs and the 
effects of them, that are currently known. 
We have done our best under these cir- 
cumstances. 

It shall be our purpose to keep informed 
on any new instruments of death and de- 
struction and the devastation that might 
be caused by them. We prefer to reason 
logically that for any instrument of death 
conceived by man there can, in like manner, 
be created a defensive or offensive protec- 
tion. 

We have no patience with defeatism. 
Such common statements as “it’s so terrible, 
it’ll never be used,” or “no one’s going to 
be mad enough to start an H-bomb war,” 
and again, I am sure the President and all 
those generals know more about it than 
we do,” and finally, “after all, perhaps it’s 
God’s will,” are in opposition to historical 
facts and complacency based on mottos, in- 
dicate n more than resignation to 
fate and a lack of the will to survive. 


September 26 
The Rule of Law—A Tool for Preventing 
World Holocaust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


_ OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in his 
address to the United Nations General 
Assembly, President Kennedy called for 
a system of world law. All civilized na- 
tions have long accepted the principles 
that force, and the power of arms, are 
not the proper tools for the resolving of 
internal conflicts between their peoples. 
In all civilized countries one who is 
wronged has access to the courts—who 
determine the requirements of justice. 
Unfortunately; this has not been the 
case in international relations—where 
power politics and mass terror and de- 
struction have been the tools for the ad- 
judication of claims. It is clear that 
the future of the human race will not be 
safe unless a system of world law will 
replace the system of world warfare. 

President Kennedy keenly observed 
that “to destroy arms, however, is not 
énough. We must create even as we 
destroy, creating worldwide law and law 
enforcement as we outlaw worldwide 
war and weapons.” Indeed, the em- 
phasis on the urgent need for the global 
extension of the rule of law was a con- 
tinuing undercurrent throughout the 
President’s address. : 

This urgent call for world law is not 
totally visionary. Continuous and per- 
sistent effort to create a grassroot 


worldwide movement for a rule of law . 


has been underway for a few years now. 
The American Bar Association has as- 
sumed a position of leadership in creat- 
ing support for this movement among 
the legal profession the world over. 
Regional conferences of leaders of the 
legal profession have recently been held 
in San Jose, Costa Rica, for the Amer- 
ican Continent, and in Tokyo for the 
Asian and Australasian regions. Fur- 
ther meetings are scheduled for the 
African Continent in December of this 
year, for Europe in March of next year, 
and a comprehensive world conference 
will also take place later in 1962. A 
central moving power behind these con- 
ferences has been the Committee on 
World Peace Through Law of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, under the chair- 


manship of Mr. Charles S. Rhyne. In- 


deed, it was during Mr. Rhyne’s presi- 
dency of the American Bar Association 
that this movement was initiated. . 

The accomplishments of the move- 
ment for world peace through world 
law were well summarized in an address 
made by Mr. Rhyne at the closing ses- 
sion of the recent Tokyo Conference, at 
which he said: 

A revolutionary new idea on achieving 
peace was born here in Tokyo when the con- 
ference decided to take its case against war 
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to the peoples ot the world. Never before 
has the case against war been taken directly 
to the grassroots with a call to every man, 
woman and child to assume their part in the 
great task of ending battle as man’s method 
of settling disputes between nations. 

This is the first time in the history of 
the world that an international group of 
lawyers has issued a call for action to the 
United Nations, to all governments, and to 
the people of the world—a call which if an- 
swered by those to whom it is directed can 
in fact substitute law for war. For there 
can be no doubt that those to whom these 
calls have been issued do indeed have it 
within their er to end war by creating a 


world ruled by law. The conference has 


also set forth the fundamental legal prin- 
ciples and a work program for lawyers to 
achieve the great objective of world peace 
through law. Thus for the first time all the 
ingredients for success of a program of world 
peace through law have been set forth in 


one document. 


As one who as attended many interna- 
tional conferences of lawyers, I can truth- 
fully say that the accomplishments of this 
Asian Conference far exceed those of any 
lawyers’ conference ever held in moving the 
world toward that great day when peace 


will indeed reign in the world. Thus, this 


conference is one of the great landmarks on 
the road to accomplishing man’s great desire 
of world peace. 


The success of these regional confer- 
ences demonstrates the tremendous in- 
terest that the lawyers of the world have 
in mobilizing not only their own profes- 
sion but the lay citizenry of all nations to 
increase the rule of law in international 
affairs as a substitute for force. It is 
noteworthy also that the lawyer dele- 
gates from 19 nations who participated 
at the recent Tokyo meeting were able to 
produce unanimous conclusions as to the 
effective means whereby world law could 
become a realistic accomplishment. I 
believe that the Consensus of Tokyo pre- 
sents a most interesting document of 
both international legal philosophy and 
international legal reality. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
document, Consensus of Tokyo, printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 

CONSENSUS OH ToKYO 1 


We lawyers of Asia and Australasia as- 
sembled at this conference being convinced 
that the establishment of the rule of law in 
international affairs will promote world 
peace hereby declare our .consensus as 
follows: 

I. Peace maintained through the inter- 
national rule of law will assure a world so- 
ciety dedicated to justice and to fulfillment 
of the fundamental rights of individuals 
and nations, Thereby man may pursue in 
freedom and with equality of opportunity 
his legitimate aspirations for economic, so- 
cial, and political progress. To achieve these 
objectives organized law must replace or- 
ganized war as the controlling factor in the 
fate of humanity. : 

II. Being gravely concerned over the 
threat of weapons of mass destruction and 
the hazards to mankind arising from exist- 
ing international tensions and world dis- 
order, we dedicate ourselves to the estab- 
lishment of the international rule of law 
through an organized worldwide effort of 


1 Adopted unanimously on Sept. 20, 1961, 


by lawyer delegates from the 19 nations at 


the conference. 
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the legal profession. We pledge our full and 
active support of the program and principles 
set forth in this conference. 


CALL FOR ACTION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


As an immediate step to lessen world ten- . 


sions, we urge the 16th General Assembly of 
the United Nations now in session to request 
immediately of the International Court of 
Justice advisory opinions concerning the 
following: 

I. All legal questions involved in the Ber- 
lin crisis, including air corridor use, land 
access routes, and the walling off of East 
Berlin. 

II. Whether any nation has a legal right 
to conduct nuclear tests and if so subject 
to what limitations. 

III. All legal questions involved in other 
crisis areas wherever world peace is threat- 
ened. 

We urge that the General Assembly re- 
quest the nations involved to refrain from 
further prejudicial action until such time as 
these advisory opinions have been rendered 
and a legal basis for solutions identified. 

We further urge that the United Nations 
immediately begin preparation of drafts on 
the following: 

I. A convention to be signed by all nations 
dedicating the use and knowledge of outer 
space to the peaceful uses of all mankind. 
II. A convention on disarmament to which 
universal adherence may be demanded there- 
by ending the ever accelerating arms race 
before nuclear holocaust occurs. 

III. A convention laying down rules govern- 
ing investigations and interventions by the 
United Nations in the interests of preserving 
peace, thus avoiding the misunderstandings 
arising from the lack of such rules. 

We pledge our assistance in the drafting of 
these conventions and we urge the lawyers of 
the world to give their support to this effort 
as an essential part of the world peace 
through law program. 

TO GOVERNMENTS 


We urge the governments of the world to: 

I. Renounce the use of armed force, politi- 
cal subversion, economic sanctions and de- 
famatory propaganda for aggressive purposes. 

II. Agree to resolve all disputes with other 
nations through peaceful means and to sub- 
mit all legal issues to appropriate interna- 
tional tribunals. 

III. Recognize the dignity of the individual 
and the protection of fundamental human 


Tights as the foundation of the rule of law 


in the world community. 

IV. Accept the supremacy of the rule of 
law over governments both within nations 
and in the world community. 

V. End the ever accelerating arms race be- 
fore it explodes by accident or design into 
atomic holocaust. | 

VI. End all nuclear tests under an effective 
inspection agreement which insures com- 
pliance. 

TO THE PEOPLE 


We remind mankind that: 

Under the rule of law the individual may 
live in freedom, in dignity, and in peace. 
In the absence of the rule of law the indi- 
vidual becomes the subject of arbitrary power 
over all political, economic and social life. 


He lives under tyranny and apprehension in 
ndage. 


fear and bo 

We therefore call upon the peoples of the 
world to support this program for world 
peace through the rule of law as the impera- 
tive of our day. In recognition of the power 
of public opinion in building a world of law, 
and to reverse the current senseless trend 
toward war, we further call upon all man- 
kind to take the immediate and practical 
step of communicating to their government 
leaders and United Nations representatives, 
through every possible means, their full sup- 
port of the above recommendations and the 
program of world peace through law as 
herein set forth. . 
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DECLARATION OF GBNERAL PRINCIPLES 


In order to establish an effective interna- 
tional legal system under the rule of law we 
declare that: 

I. International law must be the supreme 
law of the world community. | 

II. Founded upon the consent of its con- 
stituents, international law must embody 
fundamental concepts of justice, human 
dignity, and morality eommon to civilized 
societies. It must represent the generally 
accepted customs and agreements of all na- 
tions and individuals throughout the world. 

III. International law in a dynamic world 
must be constantly adjusted to changing 
needs. It must take account of the special 
circumstances of newly emerging nations. 

IV. Individuals, private organizations, na- 
tions, international organizations, and ju- 
ridical persons should all be subject to in- 
ternational law, deriving rights, and incur- 
ring obligations thereunder. 

V. The international rule of law should be 
based upon the principle of equality of all 
its subjects before the law. 

VI. All who are subject to international 
law must fulfill their international obliga- 
tions and exercise their rights in good faith. 

VII. All who are subject to international 
law must resolve all their international 


_ putes by adjudication, arbitration, nego 


tion, or other peaceful procedures 

VIII. Judges on international ‘tribunals 
must be impartial, professionally competent 
and free from political and other improper 
pressures. 

IX. International tribunals, although hav- . 
ing no authority in matters which are within 
the domestic jurisdiction of States, must 
have the power to determine according to 
applicable agreements and international law 
the scope of their jurisdiction. 

X. International obligations, including 
decisions of international tribunals must be 
enforced by appropriate international com- 
munity action. 

XI. Those subject to international law 
should be entitled to the benefit of third 
party adjudication before an impartial in- 
ternational tribunal before any judicially im- 
posed community sanctions are applied. 

XII. Individuals should be entitled to ef- 
fective legal protection of their fundamental 
and inalienable human rights. . 

In order to effectuate and support the fore- 
going, this conference now, therefore, 
resolves— 

I. To participate to the fullest in the 
world peace through law program by working 
toward worldwide acceptance and applica- 
tion of the rule of law in international rela- 
tions, and to that end, 

II. To encourage individual lawyers and 
existing public and private international and 
national organizations and institutions to 
engage in a coordinated.and sustained effort 
to seek agreement on the implementation 
of feasible ways of achieving world peace 
through the rule of law, and 

III. To encourage all lawyers to support. 
the program of World Peace Through Law by 
undertaking the formation and support of 
Committees on World Peace Through Law 
within their national or local bar associa- 
tions, and 
IV. To support the proposed World Con- 
ference on World Peace Through Law, and 
all preliminary action required for that 
Conference, and 

V. To support the proposed new interna- 
tional organization to be known as the 
“World Peace Through Law Institute.” 

In order to implement the foregoing reso- 
lutions by specific actions this conference 
recommends— 

I. That the lawyers of the world declare 
their support and take action toward estab- 
lishing a “World Law Day”, and | 

II. That a World Conference of lawyers be 
convened in 1962 with delegates from all 
nations in the world invited to attend, and 
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II. That the topics for discussion at the 
World Conference include the foll : 


| for 
Peaceful Settlement of International Dis- 
putes; 

C. Arbitration and other Means of Settle- 


Commerce 
and Economic Development Through Inter- 
national Law; 

F. The Role of Lawyers in Development of 
the International Rule of Law. 
IV. That the World Conference consider 
designating a “World Rule of Law Year” 
during which a concentrated global effort of 
the lawyers of the id to advance the in- 
ternational rule of will be undertaken 
through a coordina program of research, 
education, and ve action, utilizing 
all existing institutions and international 
and national organizations, and establishing 
such new institutions and organizations as 
and purposes of the World Peace Through 
1 program; and 


Through Law Institute” 
which shall have the following purposes: 

A. To stimulate, conduct and coordinate 
a continuous series of programs and activi- 
ties to be carried on during World Rule of 
Law Year. 

B. To harmonize activities of lawyers and 
legal tions in a cooperative effort 
to establish the international rule of law, 
including arrangements for periodic confer- 
ences of lawyers to promote international 
understanding and the rule of law. 

C. To effectuate decisions and recommen- 
dations of lawyers convened at the World 


educational program designed to reach law- 
yers and citizens of all nations to impress 
upon them the vital necessity of establish- 
ing the international rule of law. 

E. To study and make recommendations 
in respect to development of rules, principles 
and standards of international law defining 
and regulating matters of aggression, includ- 
ing use of armed force, subversion, economic 
warfare and political propaganda; and also 
establishing the necessary community sanc- 
tions, together with the right of self-defense, 
reprisals, and other means of prevention of 
aggression in international affairs 

F. To study existing national and interna- 
tional law with a view to developing recom- 
mendations desirable for the facilitation of 
international commerce and devel- 
opment. 


G. To create new and e--pand existing sys- 
tems for the continuous reporting and digest- 


create a complete, accessible worldwide 
source of information essential to further 
development of the international rule of law. 
H. To seek proper financing for all the 

above and other appropriate approved en- 
deavors of the legal profession of the world 
needed to create and strengthen the legal 


system and law rules required to achieve and 


maintain world peace, and to make from said 
funds grants in aid of research and other 
projects undertaken by law schools and other 
bodies throughout the world. 

I. To stimulate and administer a coordi- 
nated global research program utilizing fa- 
cilities of the Institute and existing national 
and international organization to accomplish 
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objectives including but not limited to the 
following: 
1. Expansion of existing knowledge of in- 


ternational law and its sources; 


2. Identification of areas of common agree- 
ment which may be the basis of needed in- 
ternational conventions, treaties, or under- 
standings; 

3. Definition of general principles of in- 

ternational law recognized by the commu- 

nity of nations which can form the basis and 

foundation for an improved international 
system, 

4. Drafting of model codes dealing with 
subjects of international concern, including: 

(a) International investment, 
guard adequately the interests of both the 
capital exporting and the capital importing 
nations; 

(b) Commodities and raw materials, to 
protect the legitimate interests of both pro- 
ducing and consuming nations; 

(c) Outer space, to assure its development 
in accordance with principles of the rule 
of law and removing it from international 

tics; 


poli 
(d) Nuclear test inspection, to adequately 


provide security againsct possible violations, 
while simultaneously assuring inspected 
countries that their internal security would 
in no way be violated; 

(e) International arbitration, public or 
private, including a model clause compro- 


gissoire; 


(f) International agreement on arms 
control and disarmament; 

(g) Unification and harmonization of law 
in such fields as are practicable and desir- 
able. 

5. Engaging in a comprehensive study of 
the best and most efficacious system of spe- 
cialized international courts, taking into 
account the varying legal traditions of dif-. 
ferent cultural and geographical groupings. 

VI. That there be established a global 
system of regional Chambers of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, from which appeals 
to the full Court would be permissible. 

VII. That there be established an Asian 
Court of Justice with a carefully drafted 
jurisdiction over matters of regional concern. 

VIII. That in international matters, indi- 
viduals, private organizations, juridical per- 
sons, nations, and international organiza- 
tions be permitted to be parties before the 
International Court of Justice and its re- 
gional Chambers, and the proposed Asian 
Court of Justice. 

IX. That the membership of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice be reconstituted to 
more accurately represent the many areas 
and legal systems in the world which are not 
now adequately represented on that body. 

X. That arbitration procedures be unified . 
and modernized, more effective means of en- 
forcing decisions of arbitral tribunals be 
sought, that ratification of the United Na- 
tions Convention on the Recognition and 
Enforcement of Foreign Arbitral Awards be 
encouraged, and that a system of reporting 
and disseminating decisions of arbitral tri- 
bunals be established. 

XI. That other means for the pacific set- 
tlement of disputes such as mediation, con- 
ciliation, good offices and investigation -be 
resorted to when appropriate. 

XII. That all nations accept, on the basis 
of reciprocity, the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the International Court of Justice. : 

XIII. That consideration be given to the 
changes in the structure of the United Na- 
tions which are essential to allow it more 
efficiently to contribute to the maintenance 
of world peace and security under the rule 
of law. 

XIV. That the U.N. Charter be revised to 
take into consideration the fact that since 
it was written the world has undergone 
great change; that the new independent sta- 


to safe- 
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tus of many nations of Asia and Africa has 
nearly doubled U.N. membership; that the 
tremendous achievements of science and 
technology have produced new and complex 
international relationships; and that the 
Charter is no longer adequate to meet the 
new and urgent needs of the peoples of the 
world of today. 

XV. That the Sixth (Legal) Committee of 
the General Assembly be given greater au- 
thority; and the International Law Com- 
mission be strengthened and authorized to 
meet continuously throughout the year. 

XVI. That a world community of legal 
scholars be developed through expanded pro- 
grams of international exchanges, the com- 
munity to include law students, practicing 
lawyers, judges, and professors of law. 

CONCLUSION 


We lawyers attending this Conference on 
World Peace Through Law pledge whole- 
heartedly and completely to devote ourselves 
to the foregoing program to the end that 
the rule of law will govern all men and all 
nations so they may pursue their legitimate 
aspirations in freedom, in dignity, and in 
peace. 


The Late Overton Brooks, of Louisiana 
SPEECH 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
timely passing of our good friend 
and distinguished colleague, Overton 
Brooks, of Louisiana, was a great shock 
to all of us. 

He was a man of high ideals and 
worked untiringly in the cause of good 


government. He had a profound knowl- 


edge of our Nation’s problems and gave 
of his time and effort unstintingly. His 
counsel and guidance will be greatly 
missed for he was a dedicated Ameri- 
can, devoted to his country and to his 
congressional district. 

Back in 1952, in the 82d Congress, 
Minority Leader Jor MarTIn appointed 
me to serve at large on a special Armed 
Services Subcommittee going to Korea 
during the crucial days of the Korean 
war. The bond of friendship I formed 
with the chairman, Overton Brooks, on 
that trip will be a wonderful memory 


as long as I live. 


As first chairman of the newly created 
House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee, OveRTON BrRooKS was a pioneer 
in developing our space program and his 
vision and foresight were responsible in 
@ large part for the rapid strides we 
made after an admittedly slow start. 
His accomplishments in the short years 
that he served as chairman will live in 
our Nation’s history. 

In the 16 years that I served with the 
gentleman from Louisiana, I was always 
inspired by his courage, ability, and 
dedication to his country. 7 

I share with his countless friends their 
sorrow over his sudden passing and I 
extend to his wife and family my 
deepest sympathy. His colleagues in the 


House will never forget him. 
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Long Island’s Newsday. 


1961 
Newswomen Who Cover the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
- HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one of 
the brightest members of the 
ton press corps is Bonnie Angelo, of 
Bonnie, who 
was installed this month as president of 
the Women’s National Press Club, is 


known throughout Washington not only 


for her great talent but also for her 
cheerful disposition. Editor and Pub- 
lisher, on September 9, published an 
article about Bonnie Angelo, which I 


know will be of interest to the Senate. 


I ask unanimous consent that it be 

printed at this point in the REcorp. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 

as follows: 

NEWSWOMEN WHO COVER THE NEW FRONTIER 


(By Gerry Van der Heuvel) 
BONNIE ANGELO 


First Lady Jacqueline Kennedy sat at the 
head table glancing frequently at the pro- 
gram in front of her. On the makeshift stage 
in the Statler’s Presidential Room a little 
blond girl rode _ on a tricycle and said 
her name was Carolyn, she was 3, and she 
“lives upstairs.” She also volunteered such 
information as her mother’s age and shoe 
size and that sometimes her daddy sat 
around with his shoes off doing nothing at 
all. 

It was the Women’ s National Press Club’s 
annual dinner and stunt night—the distaff 
version of the Gridiron Club’s lampoon of 


Washington VIP's. 


Wearing a $3.98 dress from a 5- and 10- 
cent store and a borrowed $385 blonde wig, 
the petite girl on the slightly oversized tri- 
cycle doing an impudent Eloise version of 
the President’s daughter was raven-haired 
Bonnie Angelo of Long Island’s Newsday. 

SHE GOES ANYWHERE 
Two days later she received the first an- 


nual Paul Tobenkin Memorial Award for “the 


Nation’s best newswriting in the fight 


against bigotry.” 
Diversity is an acquired grace—an adapta- 


bility that city editors like to think the old- 


timers had but they don’t come that way 
anymore. 

When the likes of Bonnie Angelo comes 
along they shake their heads and wonder at 
the sudden benevolence of fate. 3 

“I don’t really have a beat,” she says al- 
most apologetically. “I just go where some- 
thing’s going on that looks like a good 
story. 

Occasionally something's going on” at 
the White House, at a congressional hearing, 
or down at Cape Canaveral. 

The Tobenkin award was for her five-part 
series on the situation in Prince Edward 
County, Va., where the public schools were 
closed rather than submit to integration. 
Negro children were left without schools. 

“The effect of Bonnie Angelo’s series was 
considerable in stimulating public action 


to provide education of Negro children,” the 


award committee said. “It was well re- 
ported, well documented, well researched, 
and extremely well written.“ 

Bonnie and her husband, Harold Levy, and 
Leonard Baker comprise Newsday’s Wash- 
ington bureau. 
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Hal, bureau chief, does the “think 
pieces”—the interpretative stories, Leonard 
Baker concentrates on the local angle, and 
Bonnie usually comes up with the “people” 
stories that Alicia Patterson’s paper handles 


so well in its three- column format. 


In addition, Newsday syndicates its spe- 
cial features. The Chicago Sun-Times gave 
three- and four-column spreads 3 days run- 
ning to Bonnie’s stories from Cape Ca- 
naveral during the launching of the first 
American astronaut. 

UP FROM THE SOUTH 


Bonnie came up from Winston-Salem, N.C., 
stopping to do a stint at the fashion editor’s 
and home furnishings desk at Newsday. 

“In fact,” she says, you name the depart- 


ment and I've been in it—everyplace but the 


sports desk and I wouldn’t be surprised if 
I landed there.“ And if she did she’d go out 
and learn every play in the Washington Red- 
skins’ book, finagle a pipeline to the Senators’ 
dugout, and know every trout stream and 
deer track in Maryland and Virginia. 

One gets the impression that Bonnie must 
‘have taken the alarm clock apart as a child 
and was so intrigued with what she found 
that she’s been delving into inner workings 
ever since. | 

LEAST FEMININE MIND 

Her good friend, Nancy Hanschman of 
CBS, and godmother of 19-month-old Chris- 
topher Levy, sums up Bonnie as “the most 
feminine of all people with the least femi- 
nine mind. She has a knack of getting to 
the heart of a story no matter what the 
subject.” 


Her husband and boss concurs with this. 


“Bonnie is a superb reporter,” he says. 
“She writes with a great deal of flair and 
does a good job no matter what the assign- 
ment.” 

“Of course, maybe I shouldn’t be saying 
this,” he laughts. “— this relationship gets 
somewhat involved—but we have great fun.” 

As a matter of fact, thanks to Bonnie, Hal 
is prowoman reporter oriented. 

Women reporters in Washington,“ he says, 
have demonstrated they are just as able 


and in some cases more so. Whether a re- 


porter is male or female should not be con- 
sidered. It’s the kind of job that is done. 
The male has no inherent talent for report- 


ing that’s greater than the female’s. As far 


as physical hardships are concerned, Bonnie 
demonstrated during the Presidential cam- 
paign that she could keep up with the rest 
in going sometimes 20 and 22 hours a day.” 

Bonnie and Hal met in the newsroom of 
the Winston-Salem Journal. The first time 
they talked together Hal complimented her 
on a story she had done on the State parole 
system. 

“Bonnie’s cheerfulness helps her in her 
relations with other reporters,” Hal says. 
She's not overly aggressive—some women 
reporters are—but she’s interested in every- 
thing and she’s intensely curious.” 


THE PEALE TWIST 


An abundance of curiosity has paid off in 
her work. This includes a preelection scoop 
which she shared with John Lindsay of the 
Washington Post. 

A group of Protestant ministers, headed by 
Norman Vincent Peale, met in Washington 
with a total press blackout. According to 
Bonnie the participants had to show identifi- 
cation before they were admitted to the room 
and they were warned not to — to re- 
porters. 

“If they hadn’t been so secretive, Bonnie 
says, “I probably wouldn't have been inter- 
ested in their meeting.“ 

But they were and Bonnie was interested. 
She and Lindsay found a way to be at the 
closed session. They eavesdropped and re- 
ported what was said at the meeting. The 
press conference later was not nearly so all- 
inclusive. 
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Although her assignments are varied, and 
she finds this a satisfactory arrangement, 
Bonnie admits that playing the field has its 
drawbacks. 

“Sometimes, I think it would be nice,” 
she says, to be a member of the ‘club’—in 
the House Press Gallery, for instance, or at 
the White House, although I do feel at home 
there from covering the campaign. 

Bonnie thought it was fun representing 
Newsday with Alicia Patterson coming out 
for Kennedy and-Harry F. Guggenheim (her. 
husband and coowner of the paper) being a 
stanch Republican. 

“The other reporters would kid me,” Bon- 
nie says, “and ask which faction I was repre- 
senting this week.” 

Presidential campaigns, even those they 
haven't covered, are of great interest to the 
Levys. They have an impressive collection 
of campaign and Presidential mementos 
dating back to the Civil War. 

Adlai Stevenson has promised them a cam- 
paign handkerchief that his grandfather had 
when he ran for Vice President. They still 
have hope that it wasn’t just a campaign 
promise.” 


The Red Mein Kampf 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| 
HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in our 
present struggle it is essential that we 
understand that human freedom and 
dignity go hand in hand with improved 
economic strength and physical well- be- 
ing; and that one without the other can- 
not long endure. We require a patriotic 
citizenry, sensitive and courageous and 
willing. There is an example of this in 
our midst, the International Latex Cor- 
poration and its founder, A. N. Spanel. 
Over the years by means of informative 
editorial advertisements in paid news- 
paper space they have reminded the free 
world of the strength produced by the 
value we prize and the threats the Krem- 
lin poses. 

As the most recent example of this 
patriotic effort, I as unanimous consent 
that the editorial advertisement by A. N. 
Spanel which appeared in the New York 
Times on Friday, September 22, 1961, be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue Rep 


J (By A. N. Spanel, chairman, International 


Latex Corp.) 


“Khrushchev’s main dispute is with this 
country. His object is to secure surrender 
at Berlin by the United States. But he is 
seeking to secure American surrender by 
threatening the British, the French, and the 
West Germans. 

“What Khrushchev has really been telling 
the British, French, and Western German 
representatives there, is not just that he has 
the bombs to annihilate them. He has been 
telling them, rather, that in any real crunch . 
at Berlin, he will use his bombs first against 
Britain, France, and Western Germany * * * 
after that, of course, the Americans will not 
move a finger (so he says). 

“This ‘you-will-get-it-first’ line gives ugly 
meaning to the publicly used word ‘hostages,’ 
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* © * Although the style is Hitlerian, even 
Adolf Hitler never used quite these tactics.” 
The above is an excerpt of an analysis by 
journalist, Mr. Joseph 
It appeared Friday in his column 

under the title, “Hitler Never Did This.” 

Obviously, EKEhrushchev’s contempt spares 
none, not even the Russian people from 
whom he has kept the truth about his reck- 
less nuclear testing. Even for them his stock 
in trade includes total censorship and falsi- 
fication. 

His brazen, cynical call for peace talks 
while he completes the entrapment of the 
East German people and their barbed-wire 
imprisonment, forces the comparison be- 
tween Khrushchev and Hitler. So much so, 
indeed, that we are persuaded to reprint our 
article “The Red Mein Kampf,” which first 
appeared in the press June 7, 1961. 

No matter what transpired in the per- 
sonal dialogs between President Kennedy 
and Premier Khrushchev, “the war called 
peace” will go on until the terrible conse- 
quences are fully understood and there is 
a final return to sanity. 

In the aftermath of the Vienna venture 
in summitry, it is all-important to remem- 
ber that the fundamentals of the historic 
conflict between the two worlds cannot be 
altered by words or slogans or social ameni- 
ties. The Kremlin’s changes of tactics— 
its swings between “smiling diplomacy” and 
desk-thumping rage—must not again blind 
us to the inflexible objectives of world com- 
munism. 

Those objectives have 
whether their chief spokesman was a Lenin, 
a Stalin, or an exuberant Khrushchev. They 
have been spelled out in all the basic Com- 
munist documents from 1917 to date. They 
add up to a total commitment to the con- 
quest and burial of the freedom, the moral- 
ity, the human dignity and the spiritual 
values by which the Western world lives. 

This, in essence, was the point made bril- 
liantly by one of our ablest , Mr. 
Roscoe Drummond, in a recent column in 


wrote: 
The place to examine Soviet objectives is 


not im the face of Nikita Khrushchev but 
the face of Communist dogma and practice. 
These objectives have not changed an iota 

are expounded in the Moscow manifesto of 
December 1960, as openly as Hitler’s plans in 


the declared purposes of the Soviet Union 


and Red China.” 


The manifesto makes it clear: 

That wars of national liberation—as in 
Laos and Vietnam—are “sacred wars,” justifi- 
able and desirable, never to be considered 
ended until they have brought Communist 
regimes. 

That any non-Communist regime is auto- 
matically illegitimate and therefore fair 
prey to Communist attack of all kinds. 

That coexistence means that the 


West must not join in defending any coun-, 


try against Communist attack and must not 
help any country which has temporarily lost 
its independence to Communist attack. 
When, for tactical reasons Mr. Khru- 
shehev's words and music may vary from 
the Moscow manifesto, the only safe course 
is to remember the Moscow manifesto, no 
K. seems at the 


only power and the will to use it, If Mr. 
Kennedy wants to leave no doubts as to 
American determination to resist Commu- 
nist expansion, the only way to make it 
clear to the Soviet Premier is not by strong 
words but by demonstrating the power and 
the will to resist. 


remained fixed, 
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Though Mr. Drummond was writing 
shortly before the Vienna confrontation, 
nothing happened there to open his warning 


to question. On the contrary, it * been 


confirmed and fortified. 

The meaningful elements in the ‘fateful 
historic equation are power, intelligence, de- 
termination, and courage. But even if we 
have these, they will not suffice unless they 
rest on a solid foundation of free world 
unity. As long as the Western alliance is 
disoriented and enfeebled by conflicting pur- 
poses the Kremlin will continue to have 
the right-of-way in carrying out its grand 
design for world conquest. 

In the perspective of time, indeed, the 
President's meetings with General de Gaulle 
before, and with Prime Minister Macmillan 
after, the exchange of views with Khru- 


shchev are sure to prove much more sig- 


nificant than the Vienna episode. 

We are persuaded that first priority, if 
we are to gain the initiative in the conflict 
with communism, must become the achieve- 
ment of true unity in our own badly splin- 
tered world. On May 5, 1957, — 
these columns. 

“We hold in our hands a greater deter- 
rent against the Kremlin menace than the 
hydrogen bomb and missiles of global range. 
Its name is Unity, free-world unity of pur- 
pose, geared to a renewed confidence in 
Western civilization.“ 

The need for that all-important deterrent 
is more urgent than ever before. Serious 
divisions within the coalition of free na- 
tions, more than anything else, embolden 
the Kremlin to drive more confidently and 
more recklessly toward its goals of world 
dominion. 

All this is explicit in the Moscow equiva- 
lents of Hitler’s Mein Kampf.” As long as 
we gear our emotions and our policies to 
Moscow's temporary tactics and slogans, we 
are condemned to remain victims of decep- 
tion and self-deception. Red leaders from 
Lenin to Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung have 
spoken bluntly about their main advantage, 
namely the “contradictions in the camp of 
the imperialists.” It is within our power 
to cancel out those contradictions and con- 
front the monolithic enemy with a volun- 
tary but resolute unity of our own. 

Our way of life, yes, survival and growth 
of the whole world, depends on it. 


Kennedy’s Economic Goals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include herewith a letter to the 
editor of the Wall Street Journal pub- 
lished in its issue of September 25, 1961. 

The letter deflates the Journal’s edi- 
torial on inflation and gives concrete evi- 
dence of the correctness of the policy 
and goals of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion. 

The letter by Seymour E. Harris, polit- 
ical science professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity deserves the attention and con- 
sideration of all thinking people: 

KENNEDY’s ECONOMIC GOALS 

Your editorial “The Fount of Inflation” 

(September 11) argues that inflation is not 


to be associated with steel wage-price spirals 
but with cheap money and reckless spend- 


* 
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ing supported by the Kennedy administra- 
tion. The noinflation of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is probably the result, it is held, 
of “relatively noninflationary policies of that 
administration.” 

This seems to the writer to be a wholly 
unsupportable position. First, the Eisen- 
hower administration achieved almost the 
unachievable, an 8 percent inflation of con- 
sumer prices and 9 percent of prices of gross 
national product (GNP) in three peace- 
time years (together with substantial unem- 
ployment), a price record surpassed only 
once in the 20th century in peacetime. 

Second, a study of the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee showed that the major 
part of the inflation in wholesale prices 
other than farm and foodstuffs in these 
years was the result of inflation of steel 
prices. And the Eisenhower administration 
was largely responsible for the major steel 
agreement that contributed to this inflation. 
Today, the Kennedy administration has to 
live with the results of this agreement. More- 
over, persistent rumors prevail that Mr. Nixon 
made a deal with the steel producers that 
they would withhold any rise of prices asso- 
ciated with the wage increase until after the 
election. 

Perhaps the inflation was even greater 
than so far has been suggested. In the 
Eisenhower peace“ years the administration 
experienced a 16-percent increase in prices 
of the GNP. 

What about the policies of the Kennedy 
administration? The Journal does not say 
that about two-thirds of the rise of expendi- 
tures for fiscal year 1962 over fiscal year 
1961 is for defense; nor does it suggest that 
part of the rise in expenditures refiects un- 
derestimates of expenditures for fiscal year 
1961 and 1962-of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. In the orgy of spending in fiscal | 

1959 let us observe, with its $12 to $13 
billion deficit, defense accounted only for 
27 percent of the $9 billion rise of expendi- 
tures. 

A point not mentioned by the Journal is 
that with the expected rise of the gross na- 
tional product of about $40 billion in the 
first year of recovery revenues should rise by 
$10 to $12 billion annually and thus assure 
a balanced budget for fiscal year 1963 with- 
out any change in the tax structure. There 
may even be a surplus—on the assumption 
that the international crisis does not deepen. 

Finally, what is the evidence of a cheap 
money policy? Is it that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration wants to provide the country 
with enough money so that intérest rates 
do no rise so much as to abort the recovery 
through discouragement of investment? Is 
this the correct approach, or is it the Eisen- 


Hhower one of starving the economy for money 


and thus contributing substantially to two 

recessions with large and increasing amounts 

of unemployment, probably costing the Na- 

tion substantially more than $100 billion, 

or at least 20 times the expected deficit for 
year 1962? 

The genius of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in giving the country rising unemploy- 
ment, price inflation in peacetimes, and 
shorter and shorter recovery periods—465, 35, 
and 25 months in successive rises—is not 
easily matched. 

_A restrictive monetary policy was an im- 
portant contributory cause of our economic 
difficulties. In 3 Eisenhower years the ex- 
pansion in monetary supplies was less than 
1 percent per year, an amount clearly in- 
adequate for an economy that should grow 
at least 4 percent per year. No 8-year period 
in generations has experienced such mone-. 
tary restraints. 

The goals of the Kennedy administration 


percent growth per year and 2-percen 
prices in the relevant GNP deflator should 
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i Mr. Drummond then went on to express | 
if his certainty that Khrushchev will be un- 
A impressed and uninfluenced by what our 
1 President says, because the Soviets respect 
a are maximum growth and minimum infla- 
i tion. An Eisenhower record of about 2%- 


1961 


not please the supporters of Eisenhower 
economics. A goal of 4 percent or more 


rise of output per year and inflation of less 


than 1 percent (largely neutralized by im- 
proved quality of products), is the goal of 
the Kennedy administration. This is not 
an inflationary program, nor is it based on 
reckless spending; and should inflation 
threaten, the administration is prepared to 
use all anti-inflationary weapons: Not mone- 
tary policy alone, the Eisenhower weapon, 
but fiscal policy also. 

And lastly, let me say that unless labor 
and business are reasonable in their de- 
mands, monetary and fiscal policy will not 
prevent inflation—that is, unless the mone- 
tary authority through restrictive monetary 
policies should invalidate the rise of wages 
and prices and thus bring on more robust 
depression. 

Seymour E. Hargis, 
Littauer Professor of Political Economy, 
Harvard University. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


East Orange, N. J.: Nation's Cleanest 


City, 1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, our communities continue to 
grow. Populations are more concen- 
trated than ever. Man is gregarious and 
will enjoy the proximity of more of his 
fellows than ever in the past. This to- 
getherness means mutual problems. One 
of these—the general housekeeping and 
beautifying of a town has been solved by 
East Orange, N.J., as described in this 
article by J. Robert Lackey in the Public 
Health News August 1961 for which I 
respectfully request inclusion into the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

East ORANGE, N. J.: CLEANEST Crrr, 
1961 


(By J. Robert Lackey, assistant health 
Officer, East Orange, N.J.) 

The city of East Orange is the proud win- 
ner of the 1961 title of “The Nation’s Clean- 
est City.” This fact was attested to on May 3, 
1961, when the National Clean-Up, Paint-Up 
and Fix-Up Bureau in W. D. C., pre- 
sented Mayor James W. Kelly, Jr., with the 
Ernest T. Trigg Trophy. 

The award was based on the city’s entry 
which describes the community effort ex- 
pended in making the city a better place, in 


which to live, work, and play, through 


ect for their school. 
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visor of refuse collection for the engineering 
department. 


The city’s refuse collection contract pro- 


vides for two “Clean-Up Week” collections 
each year when all residents are encouraged 
through various media to go through their 
residences and places of work to clean out 
useless or unneeded items. At the same 
time, they are urged to better maintain their 
lawns, hedges, fences, trees, gardens, homes, 
and other buildings to make East Orange a 
safer, cleaner, healthier, more attractive 
city. 

The major spring project is participation 
by the city’s 13 public and 6 parochial 
schools in an educational program to dem- 
onstrate the benefits of a clean, healthy, 
well-managed city. Each classroom of each 
school develops posters, slogans, poems, 
songs, skits, etc., to emphasize the merits of 
a cleaner East Orange. Entire assembly 
periods are often devoted to this topic. The 
committee spends an entire week visiting 
the schools to evaluate this participation, 
the cleanliness of the school, the classrooms, 
restrooms and halls, the school property, and 
the children themselves. The children are 


“encoufaged to work with their parents in 


cleaning, painting, fixing, and planting 
around their homes and properties. Special 
committees plan the supervision of the proj- 
Awards are given in 
three categories; public elementary, paro- 
chial elementary, and high school. 

The spring Clean-Up Week program is thus 
largely promoted through the schools. The 


fall Clean-Up Week collection program is 


coordinated with Fire Protection Week. The 


clean-up committee was also instrumental 


in initiating an air pollution control pro- 


planned campaigns of community develop- . 


ment and betterment. This is only the sec- 
ond year for East Orange in the annual con- 
test. In 1960, the city was declared winner 
in. its population class and also was judged 
the best first entry. 

The East Orange program is spearheaded 
by a citizens’ committee appointed by Mayor 
Kelly which is made up of representatives of 
the engineering, health, fire, and shade tree 
departments of city government, the board 
of education, and by representatives of the 
city council, garden club, woman's club, and 
the chamber of commerce. The committee 
is coordinated by Tom Cervasio who is super- 


gram for the first time in the spring of 1961. 
The major emphasis in this effort was placed 
on the operation of building incinerators and 
oil-burning equipment in apartment and 

commercial buildings. 
The health department has been an active 
and enthusiastic participant in these clean- 
since they were started. The 


up 
value of the program to the health depart- | 


ment can be summarized as follows: 
1. It brings about a citizen awareness of 
the benefits of a clean city. 


2. It materially reduces potential rodent . 


harborages. 

3. It reduces the number of unsightly lots 
and ragweed-growing areas. 

4. It is a sound action program that cre- 
ates year-round good will. 

5. It brings the department into close 
cooperative programing with a number of 
the other major departments, thus making 
it easier to get close cooperation throughout 
the year. 
6. The school program is an outstanding 
health education demonstration on an an- 
nual basis which reaches the entire 12,000 
schoolchildren. 

7. The success of the program has brought 
widespread recognition to the city of East 
and to all departments in- 
vol 


Ringing Declaration of American 
Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
ringing speech before the United Nations 


yesterday, President Kennedy made our 
position as a nation clear before the 
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world—our willingness and desire to 
work for peace, coupled with our firm 
commitment to join freemen everywhere 
in standing up to their responsibilities. 

As the Washington Post so clearly 
stated the issue this morning: 

President Kennedy held up the vision of 
a world free of terror, of despotism, and of 
the weapons of mass extermination. In do- 
ing so, he in effect challenged the Russians 
across the board, on all the great issues of 
the day that threaten peace—their efforts 
to handcuff the United Nations, their manu- 
factured crisis in Berlin, and their stalling 
on disarmament. * * 

Only time will disclose whether such words 
are wasted upon the Soviet Union; whether 
either (the President’s) appeal for peace or 
his warning that we have the will and the 
weapons to defend a just cause will be heard; 
whether the grim facts of the world crisis 
any longer are open to the arbitrament of 
reasoned words. We must now wait upon the 
events of the crucial 10 months of which 
the President spoke. We will wait in better 
spirit and in firmer resolve because our cause 
has been well stated. What words can do 
for our purpose, our principles, ame our pol- 
icy they now have done. 


Mr. Speaker, this was a ten great 
speech at a time when it was sorely 
needed, and I would like to join my many 
colleagues who have congratulated the 
President on his wisdom, courage, and 
insight at this critical period in our 
history. 


Cutting the Dropout Rate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial broadcast in the public in- 
terest by the Westinghouse Broadcasting 
— station WBZ—WBZ-TV in Boston, 

ass.: 


CUTTING THE Dropout RATE 
(Delivered by Paul G. O’Friel, general 
manager, 
manager, TV) 
spread appeal to young people to return to 


school at the end of the summer vacation 


period. Classes have now reopened for the 
new school year, and we hope that very few 
youngsters have made the mistake of pre- 
maturely halting their education. 

Today we'd like to follow this educational 
problem one step further. We'd like to show 
what individual communities can do in the 
coming year to see that those now in school 
stay on to earn their diplomas. 

Educators have been concerned with the 
dropout problem for years. And here in New 
England we've done better than other parts 
of the country in holding our young people 
in school. Still the record should be im- 
proved in many communities. And two 
definite steps can be taken that will help do 
just that. 

Surprisingly enough, one ie 9 is simply to 
improve students’ reading abili 
difficulties aré the source of many serious 
student problems. It’s the youngster who 

can’t understand his work, who can't keep 
up with his class who is most likely to quit 
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Programs have been developed that will 
greatly improve the reading of almost any 
student. Yet of our 250 Massachusetts high 
schools, less than half now offer this vital 
assistance. 

The second way to attack the dropout 
problem is to develop good guidance pro- 
grams. Studies in the State shown that 
where adequate guidance facilities are avail- 
able, the dropout rate is cut roughly in half. 

All but a handful of our secondary schools 
now have at least some- guidance program. 
But in many places the ratio of students to 
guidance personnel is far too large for effec- 
tive work. The average across the State is 
one guidance teacher to every 550 students. 
Leading educators, though, feel the ratio 
should be no higher than one to. 300. 

There will always be some youngsters who 
will not finish high school. And some drop- 
outs are the result of personal problems be- 
yond the community's control. But there are 
thousands of other youngsters who could be 
helped through school with improved read- 
ing and guidance facilities. 

It costs money to attract and retain an 
adequate number of trained guidance person- 
nel. It costs money to expand reading pro- 
grams. But this money is an investment in 
youth and the overall community. 


Tribute to the Late Representative 
Overton Brooks of Louisiana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN 14. ELLENDER 
or LOURIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Overton Brooks,“ published in 
the Shreveport (La.) Times of Septem- 
ber 18, 1961, being a tribute to the late 
Representative Overton Brooks, of Lou- 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
OvVERTON Brooks 

Few men on the American political scene— 
past or present—have bucked the political 
winds of partisan politics with the success 
of Overton Brooks. For 25 years he sat in 
the House of Representatives through 13 
successive victorious elections. Efforts were 
made—though rarely—to unseat him both in 
his own Democratic Party’s primaries and 
through Republican opposition in general 
elections. Always he swept to victory, usu- 
ally with ease. He became known as un- 
beatable. 

That, together with congressional sen- 
lority thus gained, plus indefatigable will 
to work for constituents even in the most 
insignificant matters, carried Mr. Brooks to 
high prestige in Congress—to House com- 
‘mittee prominence rarely if ever equaled by 
any Representative from this State. For 
many years he was ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of the House Armed Services Committee. 
When the space age came and a new com- 
mittee was necessary, Mr. Brooks was unani- 
mous choice of his party in the House for 
chairman. He held that post at his death. 
Recently, a private industrial organization 
honored him as “Space Congressman of the 
Year.” He was a Regent of the Smithson- 
ian Institution, a member of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Smithsonian 
Institution Museum .of History and Tech- 
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. nology Building, and of the Government 


Operations Committee. 

Of course Mr. Brooks benefited from the 
one party system of the South so far as gen- 
eral elections were concerned. But through 
a quarter of a century he was able to guide 
his political course in a manner that carried 
him from the original status in 1936 of “a 
Long candidate” to a point where at times 
he aroused both ire and support of both 
conservatives and “liberals” in and out of his 
party and yet could be defeated by neither. 
He was a capable political craftsman who 
never let himself be lulled into belief of 
political security by a big election victory. 
The end of one campaign, to him, simply 
was the signal to prepare for the next one. 

Often those who had opposed Mr. Brooks 
vigorously in one campaign would support 
him in the next—or past supporters would 
turn to oppositien. For example, his tough- 
est fight for reelection was in 1942 when solid 


Shreveport union labor support, organized 


to a perfection rarely found in any one 


economic group in any election, kept him 


in office. Later votes on certain issues in 
Congress aroused antipathy among organized 
labor and support among business conserva- 
tives. 

The strongest outbreak against Mr. Brooks 
came during the present session of the House 
when he voted with the Democratic Party to 
pack the House Rules Committee—a plan 
conceived by Kennedy and other liberal 
forces who hoped to speed action on Kennedy 
“liberal” legislation. 
reelected last fall by a substantial majority 
over general election Republican opopsition 
in a district where the GOP Nixon ticket 
gained a majority over two opposing tickets 
in Shreveport and Caddo and a large 
plurality in the congressional district as a 
whole. He had not endorsed the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket until the afternoon before 
election. The result of this series of inci- 
dents was, for the first time in Mr. Brooks’ 
political career, creation of an organized ef- 


fort—immediately after he had won an elec- 


tlon— to oppose him in the next election. 

What the result might have been had Mr. 

Brooks lived is something no one can say. 
But his answer was to gird for battle at once 
and he had been carrying on his fight for 
1962 from a hospital bed when death ended 
a career which had wrapped him in the 
mantles of a victory for a quarter 
of a century. 
Opposition to Mr. Brooks in campaigns 
and in connection with votes in Congress 
on highly controversial issues was purely 
Political and partisan, never personal. Those 
who opposed him most strongly at times 
on the political front often were among his 
close friends in nonpolitical life. On his last 
trip to Shreveport—shortly before he had to 
undergo abdominal surgery in Washington— 
he visited and chatted cordially with some 
who had been most outspoken in criticism of 
his House Rules Committee vote. 

The political philosophy of Mr. Brooks 
was built chiefly on one keystone: his 
party—the Democratic Party. He was, heart 
and soul, a Democrat in general political 
philosophy and, nearly always, in his votes. 
But he did not hesitate to go against National 
Democratic Party principles on issues such 
as segregation: Often he explained actions 
in Congress which brought some criticism 
with the statement that “I am a Democrat, 
I was elected as a Democrat on a Democratic 
Party ticket, and in the general operation 
and functioning of my party I stand behind 


it always.” 


There are literally thousands of persons 
in the Fourth District who can recall per- 
sonal kindnesses, favors, or action in of- 
ficial capacity by Mr. Brooks in their behalf. 
No request was too insignificant in nature 
or too unimportant politically or otherwise 
to gain his help in personal or community 
problems unless departure from his estab- 


Mr. Brooks had been 
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lished political beliefs was involved. Rarely 
did a person asking a favor—or a service 
fail to get a personal reply to the request 
and personal action by Mr. Brooks or his 
staff. 

Through his party seniority and prestige, 


and through his endless personal efforts, Mr. 


Brooks did much for his district, particular- 
ly in gaining and retaining military installa- 
tions and in such fields as flood control and 
other waterway development. He was a 
devout churchman, a member of many pro- 
fessional and other organizations. He gained 
many honors and tributes through his work 
as a Congressman. The respect with which 
he was held in Washington as well as in 
Louisiana was demonstrated in the state- 
ments of regret expressed by high Federal, 
State, parish, and city officials, including 
President Kennedy, and by civic leaders lo- 
cally. 

The Times joins the people of Louisiana’s 
Fourth Congressional District—as well as 
many others elsewhere who knew and re- 
spected Mr. Brooks—in extending sympathy 
and condolences to the surviving members 
of his family; especially to Mrs. Brooks and 


to their daughter, Laura Anne. 


Milk and Politics Shouldn’t Be Mixed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
or 
HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


. OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as I frequently have stated 
when discussing my national milk sani- 
tation bill, sanitary regulations are for 
the protection of the public health and 
should not be used as trade barriers to 
protect local milk monopolies. By the 
same token, my national milk sanitation 
legislation is a sound, constructive and 
much-needed measure, and it should not 
be turned into a political football to be 
kicked here and there for political ad- 
vantage. 

An editorial in the September 20, 1961, 
Dairy Record takes the same view on 
this matter. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include that edi- 
torial in the RECORD. 

Pourrics REarRS A VERY UGLY HEAD 

To our recollection, the Midwest ques- 
tioned neither the motives nor the integrity 
of Ezra T. Benson or other former Secretar- 


ies of Agriculture when they opposed Na- 
tional Milk Sanitation laws-—but now that 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
has given the National Milk Sanitation Act 
his qualified endorsement, he is accused by 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York and 
others in the East as being provincial and 
the motivation for his decision was his Mid- 
west background. 

Governor Rockefeller in his ill-tempered 
diatribe charged that passage of the Milk 
Sanitation Act would open the markets of 
New York’s dairymen to a periodic flood of 
surplus milk from the upper Midwest and 
would mean disastrous results for the New 
York dairyman. It is very evident that 
someone put those words in the Governor's 
mouth; otherwise, he would know that this 
is highly improbable. Of course, no men- 
tion was made by the Governor of the stead- 


ily mounting surplus of New York milk that 


is going into manufactured dairy products, 
and with which Midwestern manufacturers 
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are finding it increasingly difficult to com- 
pete because of the maladjustment of the 
class 3 price under order 27 and the manu- 
facturing milk prices in the Midwest. 
Among others who went into a pet when 
Secretary Freeman knocked over some of the 
sacred cows (figuratively speaking, of 
course), of eastern markets sanitary require- 
ments, was Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Republican, of New York. After Senator 
Husert H. HumpuHrRey, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota, accused Governor Rockefeller of assum- 
ing a “horse and buggy’’ attitude, Senator 
KEATING’s reply approached the height of 
asininity when he stated that Senator 
HUMPHREY apparently did not care about the 
health of New Yorkers and that “now that 
the presidential campaign is over, he is ex- 
clusively Minnesota bound.” We defy Sena- 
tor Krarrwa to produce any evidence that 
milk produced and distributed under the 


U.S. Public Health Service model code has 


ever endangered the health of anyone. 

The whole point is that Secretary Freeman 
did not attack the milk sanitation regula- 
tions of arly city or any State. However, be- 
cause many eastern producer groups have 
made such a fetish of their allegedly higher 
milk sanitation standards than those recom- 
mended by the U.S. Public Health Service, a 
comparison was made by Secretary Freeman 
of the USPHS model code and the regulations 
in force in many of the eastern milk market- 
ing areas. 

Despite pious protestations to the contrary, 
many of the so-called health regulations set 
up by municipalities and States are not 
designed wholly to protect the consumer but 
rather as economic barriers. And when any- 
one claims that the health of the consumers 
is endangered when they use milk produced 
under the model code of the USPHS, he 
either is displaying his ignorance or is not 
being honest. 

The unfortunate part of the discussion on 
the National Milk Sanitation Act is that it 
has been permitted to degenerate into a 
political brawl despite the fact that it is not 
being fought along political lines. And both 
parties have been equally culpable. 

We have disagreed with Secretary Freeman 
on several occasions, but we credit him with 
giving an honest and sincere statement of his 
beliefs with reference to the Sanitation Act. 
It is our feeling that Governor Rockefeller 
and his political buddies are attempting to 
make political hay from Secretary Freeman's 
statement. We feel that Senator KEaTINnc’s 
remarks were better left unsaid and the same 
could be applied to those made by Sena- 

WILLIAM PrRoxmrireE, Democrat, of Wis- 
consin, who declared that Governor Rocke- 
feller who probably is a likely candidate for 
the Republican presidential nomination in 
1964 has thrown away any chance he — 
have had to win the Wisconsin p 

There are others who are doing their dest 
to use the Sanitation Act as a way to build 
their political fences. To all of them we say 


a pox on both your houses. Let the issue 


be decided on its merits and not be used 
as a political football. 


Drifting on the Potomac 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. CHARLES M-C. MATHIAS, IR. 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 
Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year, I introduced legislation to es- 


tablish the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
National Historical Park. A similar bill 
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was approved by the Senate on August 
2, 1961. 

This legislation is receiving the support 
of organizations and individuals through- 
the United States. Recently a resident 


of the Sixth Congressional Pistrict in: 


Maryland, Miss Ada E. Clarke, sent me 
an excerpt from her father’s diary con- 
cerning the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 
Her father, Mr. William J. T. Clarke was 
appointed to the Treasury Department by 
President Abraham Lincoln and was a 
Treasury employee of 53 years. He was 
also an excellent writer and his record 
of his 2-day trip down the Monacacy 
River and-along the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal in 1896 gives a picture of the 
C. & O. Canal as accurate today as it was 
over 65 years ago. The excerpt follows: 
DRIFTING ON THE POTOMAC 

It is only rational to indicate some reason 
for whatever you do. Therefore I say that 
under the pressure of work during the busy 
season, I began to feel that I was getting too 
much under the sway of its swirl, so I re- 
solved to jump out of the vortex before I 
was swept in the undertow. So I took Will 
and went down to the depot, one Sunday 
morning, and got aboard a train, to go any- 
where; saying I was going to hunt a spot to 
camp for a week or so, somewhere up the 
Potomac. We rode on the railroad for a 
couple of hours, and got out of the train in 
an open stubble field, about 2 miles from the 
Monacacy. We walked across the field and 
took a road leading down to the river, pluck- 


ing some blackberries that grew on bushes. 


in the dusky mystery of ditches; and also 
went in an orchard and plucked some few 
green apples. 

At the river, we walked along some dis- 
tance beside the canal, came to the locks, 
where was a store, the lockkeeper's house, and 
the dwelling of the man who kept the store, 
on the hillside in a small garden, among 
some trees. There were several boys at the 
lock, and one young man, with only one leg, 
whom I knew to be the son of the man who 
owned several small skiffs that were drawn 
up on the shore of the river. I asked him if 
he would hire a boat for me for a few hours, 
and he said they were all engaged. So 1 
went into the store to inquire where I could 
get one; and bought some crackers and 
cheese, while the storekeeper told me all he 
could about the impossibility of getting a 
boat. ‘They seemed to consider that there 
was something extraordinary and suspicious 
in this idea of seeking a place to camp; and 
by Keeping up the conversation were trying 
to focus their Judgment as to whether I 
really had any such purpose in my mind. 
I wasn’t very sure about it myself, but I did 
not want them to find that out, as what I 
mostly was after was a boat, for I really 
wanted to float down the river. However, I 
knew that if they found that out they would 
not let me have a boat. The one-legged 
youth, whose opinion of me had been some- 
what shaken by an undertone remark of one 
of the boys, who had known me at Comus, 
finally came to the conclusion that the boy 


was sinister in what he had said, and con- 


cluded to let me have an old boat that was 
tied up on the other side of the river. “Any- 
thing that will float, will suit me,“ I said. 
So we went down to the river shore, and got 
into a skiff and crossed the river, where we 
found an ancient bateau, chained to the 
gnarled roots of an old tree, where it had 
been decaying in the mud. It looked as if it 
had begun to vegetate, from long disuse; for 
these was a growth of grass in its seams, and 
it was liberally encased with mud, the wood- 
work, in parts, porous like cork in decay, for 
it had evidently been long abandoned. 

“Will that suit you?” inquired the youth 
with a peculiar smile, as if he wondered if 
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I was gawk to take it. 
tee it to float, and keep the water 


“Well,” I said, “I don’t care for looks, if you 


say it is safe.” “I wouldn't dare to tell you 
it was all right, if it was not,” said the youth, 

in a way that assured me. So Will and I got 
in the boat, and looked it over; then I paid- 
for its hire, and said we were going to float 
down the river some miles, and I would send 
the boat back on a canal boat the next day. 

“Oh, it don’t matter,” said the youth, 
“if it never comes back; we am't got no use 
for it.” 

Will took up the oars, and pulled her out 
in the middle of the stream; letting her float 
down on the current, which made toward 
the snags of two trees, through which the 
boat shot on the incline of afall. The banks 


ot the river were overgrown with trees, that 


shaded the broad stream, which had high 
bluffs on either side. It was beautiful in 
the grandeur of the wilds of nature, for it 
was like floating through the solitudes of 
a wilderness that had never been explored. 

It was a lovely bright day of golden sun- 
shine, no breeze stirring, and in places where 
the stream ran deep, the surface was smooth 
as glass, with thistledown and dust floating 
on the water, and gossamer webs with a 
silvery flicker, were easily discernible, stretch- 
ing across the stream, from the wildwoods 
and brush of the lonely banks, in the silence 
of the beautiful day. 

We floated along all the afternoon, Will 
merely rowing the boat slowly in the pleasure 
he enjoyed, guiding her where the current 
was sluggish, and letting her go freely. in the 
rapids, very much exhilerated, sometimes 
swinging in the swirl of an eddy, and hear- 
ing the caw of crows, as they lifted on wings 
of laboring flight from the trees. For the 
country through which we were passing on 
the stream was a lonely solitude, and we were 
in the deep valley with heights on either side 
covered with a dense growth of wild forests; 
the only signs of life being blue herons, seen 
now and then, standing solemnly at the edge 
of reeds where the shores were marshy in 
the shallows, and we could see the boulders 
that covered the bottom of ‘the river, the 
green slimy grass waving in the flow of the 
water, which was only a few feet deep, and 
so clear we could see the big fish dart off 
and flash out of sight, and we could hear 
the dreamlike voices of birds in quiet lul- 
labies of song that seemed the very echo of 
the drowsy leisure of the warm, pleasant day. 

Then we came where the stream seemed 
to open its bosom in the slope of the long 
green hills, rising far away to the lone blue 
sky; with cattle browsing on the hillsides 
and down in lonely meadows of pasturage 
land. And here the river was parted in the 
middle in many islands, with swash-chan- 
nels flowing between them, so that they 
were isolated in links of a long chain, one 
after another, in groups of trees, and with 
long-shelving beaches, like proud argosies 
in verdure breasting the stream with every 
sail outspread on tall majestic masts, ésail- 
ing grandly toward the sun, the wind flip- 
ping coins of gold on their prows in glances 
of gilding sunlight. 

Sometimes the point of an island, partly 
submerged, with white sandy beach and 
pebbles, would seem like the nose of a big 

, swimming swiftly, as it made its way 
against the flow of the current of the stream, 
that seemed to smile in a marl of shallow 
water, flicking silver and gold in the sun- 
light on the cluttering white pebbles and 
sparkling bubbles in the lightly lisping wa- 
ter, and we heard the flutter of wings as 
some big buzzards rose in flight from the 
carcass of a calf that had been swept down 
in a freshet; and on the shelving strand of 
smooth white sand, many silvery curlews 
with bright red eyes and twittering voices 
were hopping about aa lively; and sand 
snipes, with long bills and slender legs, 
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picking the worms hid among the peb- 
on the beach, glistening rdys of gold 


: 


on the lazy flow of the 
y seemed the day, in a land 
t seemed always afternoon, the drowsy 
of tinkling cowbells, the humming of 
bees, the fragrance of the wild rose and 
, the pensive song of the phoebe 
seems the very voice of the soli- 
lull of the water gurgling in the 
of rapids, and now by perpendicu- 
of rugged rocks, overgrown 
ivy, and with pendent vines of the 
trumpet flower in scarlet ‘bloom, tall syca- 
mores or the spires of cedars, the chatter of 
noisy bluejays; then by flat meadows 
stretching 


i 


! 


walk and stretch in the elongation of the 


sun descending in the west in the rich 
glowing tints of evening, as we floated into 
the gloom of the lofty bluffs, at Balls Bluffs, 
opposite the meadows where some thousand 
men were slain in the early days of the War 
of the Rebellion, long, long ago. Slowly 
gliding and quietly slipping on a long stretch 
of sluggish water that was as smooth as 
ice and silent, with duck feathers, chaff of 
wheat, and fluff of thistle needles floating 
on the mirror-like water, glittering in sil- 
very flashes, in the long gliding rays of the 
down the valley 


1 10 More Banks to 
Southwest Texas Junior College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, since it is 
my honor to represent the district in 


Texas which includes Uvalde, the home 


of the renowned former Vice President 
of the United States, John Nance 
Garner, people frequently ask me about 
him, his health, and his activities. 

It should therefore be of interest to 
many to read the article which appeared 
in the September 21 issue of the Uvalde 
Leader-News concerning Mr. Garner. I 
will add that Mr. Garner is enjoying 
good health. He continues to take a 
deep and sincere interest in govern- 


mental affairs and in the stability and 


well-being of our country. 

Aside from his great contribution to 
the cause of good government, Mr. 
Garner has achieved distinction as a 
benefactor of mankind. That fact is 
evidenced by the recent contribution to 
the Southwest Texas Junior College, de- 
scrided in the following article from the 
Leader-News: 

Monday of this week John Garner pre- 
sented to Southwest Texas Junior College 


his stock shares in 10 Texas banks and 
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Wednesday gave the college $100,000 in cash. 
Garner said he estimated the bank stocks 
worth at least $200,000. 

Last month Garner gave the college his 
bank stock certificates at the La Pryor State 
Bank and the Zavala County Bank at Crystal 
City. This previous gift included controlling 
interest in the Zavala County Bank, 
amounted to an estimated $300,000 to 
$500,000. 

Still previously to the aforementioned gifts 
the former Vice President of the United 
States gave $100,000 to Southwest Texas 
Junior College. 

Bank stock gifts Monday of this week 
included shares in the following banks: 
Union National Bank of Laredo, American 
Bank of Commerce at Victoria, Stockmen’s 
National Bank at Cotulla, Zavala County 
Bank at Crystal City, First State Bank & 


Trust Co. at Rio Grande City, First National 


Bank at Poth, First State Bank & Trust Co. 
at Mission, Groos National Bank at San An- 
tonio, First State Bank at Three Rivers, and 
City National Bank at Colorado City. 

In making the presentations Monday and 
Wednesday of this week Garner again stated 
to the college officials: 0 

“Everything I have was obtained in this 
area and I decided to give it back where it 
came from. The people of Uvalde County 
and this area made it possible for me to 
have what I have. This is my way of show- 


ing my appreciation.” 


He also added that he had never had a 
chance to go to college but wanted a part 
in helping make SWTJC the best college in 
the 


United States Shifting Concepts on U.N., 
Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, few 


of us gathered here today would deny 


that this Nation is facing a critical period 
for its very existence. Berlin, Cuba, 
Laos, the United Nations—each of these 
problems and many more demand cour- 
age and firmness if America is to con- 
tinue as the free world’s leader. Vacil- 
lation and indecision in these critical 
days may even signal the ultimate defeat 
of this Nation. 

In realization of these bunt realities 
of national survival in the nuclear age, 
the Kennedy administration is gradu- 
ally reviewing the idealistic concepts 
which it brought to office last winter. A 
careful ear is now listening to those crit- 
ics and advisers who have advocated a 
more realistic policy of aiding our reli- 
able allies and conducting a foreign pol- 
icy with our national interest as the 
prime consideration. 

The gravity of present world tensions 
necessitating a critical review of this 
administration’s foreign policy demands 
the urgent attention of every citizen. In 
the belief that my colleagues will benefit 
greatly I am enclosing two Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune articles from its edito- 
rial section of September 24. I com- 
mend these thoughtful words for the 
careful consideration of all Members of 


the Congress: 


September 26 


TOPIC OF THE WEEK—US. SHIFTING CONCEPTS 
On U.N., FOREIGN AID. 


(By Richard Wilson) 


WASHINGTON.—Pinpointing trends in of- 
ficial thought is hazardous. A supposed 
trend may be no more than a flimsy and 
fleeting confirmation .of the beliefs of the 
beholder. 

It is with reservations, therefore, that one 
may tentatively conclude that the Kennedy 
administration has moved away from ideal- 
istic concepts of America’s role in the United 


‘Nations and as the supplier of economic aid 


to one and all. 

With some degree of safety, however, it 
may be said that the Kennedy administration 
reflects a deep disappointment in the United 
Nations as an agency based upon the realism 
of the division of world power. 

This will not necessarily be reflected in 


President Kennedy’s speech to the United 


Nations. Public policy still calls for a brave 
front on the potential of the world organ- 
ization. 

Also, with some degree of safety, it may 
be said that the Kennedy administration 
has turned a critical eye on continued aid 
to neutral nations which are not thought 
actually to share U.S. ideas on world order. 
Aid to Ghana, Yugoslavia and other coun- 
tries is under reexamination. 

What may be developing is not a rejection 
of either the United Nations or generous 
foreign aid, but what some would consider 
more realism in the pursuit of American 
self-interest in both the United Nations and 
foreign aid. 

Two high-level officials are playing an im- 
portant part in this. One is the President's 
brother, Robert F. Kennedy, who ranges far 
afield from his Cabinet position as Attorney 
General. The other is Chairman J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Attorney General Kennedy played a critical 
part in the decision to withhold aid for the 
construction of the Volta Dam in Ghana. 

FULBRIGHT is now expounding what he calls 
a “concert of free nations” which, were it 
ever to exist, would undoubtedly render the 
United Nations less a world force than it is 
today. 

The concert of free nations would, by con- 

sultations, make world decisions, particular- 
ly in the Atlantic Community, as they were 
made by a concert of European nations in 
the 100-year period from the Congress of 
Vienna to World War II. 
This conception leaves little room for the 
strengthening of the United Nations. 
Strengthening the U.N.’s executive authority 
is a professed American policy. But there is 
nothing mutually exclusive about moving 
for a stronger United Nations and for a con- 
cert of free nations at the same time. There 
are certain contradictions of an important 
nature involved, but one project does not 
necessarily kill off the other. 

It can be seen that what bothers the 
critics of the U.N. most is the sham of world 
democracy. Every nation has a vote. Upper 
Volta’s vote is cast at the same weight as 
that of Russia or the United States. This 
is not realistic. It has no relation to world 
power. Major world power lies now with two 
nations, the United States and Russia. 

This is so well known that the United 


‘Nations cannot take any effective action 


without the backing of one power or the 
other. In almost every case the United Na- 
tions action has been taken with the back- 
ing of the United States and over the opposi- 
tion of the Soviet Union, and in one case 


with the backing of the United States against 


the opposition of England and France. 
FULBRIGHT makes the case that revising the 
United Nations Charter to make the world 
organization the true residuary of world 
power is fatuous. What is being talked 
about is many generations ahead. The 
United States, no less than Russia, will op- 
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pose submitting its self-interest to the judg- 
ment of nations as yet unprepared to govern 
themselves. 

Dag Hammarskjold’s death, of course, mag- 
nifies the problem. I he is, as some say, 
irreplaceable, the United Nations will in the 
future be even less effective in the enforce- 
ment of its idealistic aims. 

But the United Nations cannot be, and 
will not be, abandoned by the West if only 
for the reason that it represents the idealistic 
concepts of Western thought. 

Behind this front, however, may be devel- 


. oping something more nearly like what For- 


BRIGHT is talking about. He is talking about 
the strengthening of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization as a political as well as 
military instrument. 

He is talking about the expansion of such 
agencies as the European Common Market, 
the Organization for Economic Development 
Cooperation, the Coal and Steel Community, 
and other agencies which draw the Atlantic 
community toward common purposes and 
policies. He sees the beginnings of an At- 
lantic community parliament. 

It is within such a political formation that 
major decisions in the free world would be 
made through an established machinery of 
consultation. 


FULBRIGHT’s exploration more nearly re- 


flects the realities of world power as they 
exist today than does the United Nations. 
It may well be that the Kennedy adminis- 
tration as a whole is moving in this direc- 
tion. It is certainly moving toward a better 
understanding of the sad truth that power 
and force, and nov ideas, must balance the 
world today. 


CONCERT OF FREE NATIONS? 


Chairman FuLBRIGHT of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, in an article in 


Foreign Affairs quarterly that is especially 


timely because of the current impasse at the 
United Nations, recommends that a con- 
cert of free nations be formed in order to 
unify effectively the forces of freedom. 

As Richard Wilson points out elsewhere 
on this page, FULBRIGHT makes such a rec- 
ommendation because he feels that the 
United Nations, although it was designed to 
form just such a concert, has fallen far short 
of the hopes which attended its creation. 

FULBRIGHT emphasizes that the 
Union’s demand for the reorganization of 
the U.N. secretariat on the troika prin- 
ciple is aimed at emasculating the U.N. and 
reducing the office of the Secretary General 
to the same impotence which blights the 
functioning of the security council. The 
veto, of course, is responsible. 

The death of Dag Hammarskjold obviously 
gives the Soviet Union a new opportunity to 
insist on its reorganization plan. Whatever 
the outcome of the Soviet demand, the pros- 
pects are that the United Nations will emerge 
from its current session in a weaker rather 
than in a stronger state. 


As a consequence, there is much to be said 
for Chairman S approach. He 
points out that his objective should be pur- 
sued inside the United Nations insofar as 
possible, but that it also should be pressed 
outside of the U.N. through such other exist- 
ing instrumentalities as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, the 
Common Market, the European Coal and 
Steel Community, Euratom, and other agen- 
cies which already link the Western nations. 

In fact, as Chairman FuLBRIGHT points out, 
article 2 of the NATO treaty provides for 
the development of the nonmilitary poten- 
tialities of the Atlantic community in these 
words: 


“The parties will contribute toward the 


further development of peaceful and friend- 


ly international relations by strengthening 
their free institutions, by bringing about 
a better understanding of the principles 


Soviet 
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upon which these institutions are founded, 
and by promoting conditions, of stability 
and well-being. They will seek to eliminate 
conflict in their international economic 
policies and will encourage economic col- 
laboration between any and all of them.“ 
This provision never has been imple- 
mented, but perhaps the time is ripe to 
consider doing so. It should be emphasized 
that what FuLBRIGHT recommends is a con- 
cert of free nations” made up of an “inner 


community” of the North Atlantic nations 


and an “outer community” embracing much 
or all of the rest of the non-Communist 
world. 

In such an organization, the inner com- 
munity of Western Atlantic countries still 
would provide economic aid to the under- 
developed nations for sound development 
program, would respect the sovereignty of 
the new countries and would consult them 
on specific common problems. But such 
an organization also would encourage a 
greater sense of responsibility among the 
underdeveloped nations than now exists, and 
admit them to partnership only when they 
earn it. Such a concert of free nations 
would be a community rooted not only in 
common peril but also in common values 
and aspirations. As such, FULBRIGHT re- 
minds us, it would serve as a “realistic ac- 
commodation between our needs and our 


The Muzzling of Maj. William E. Mayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the al- 
leged political activities of General 
Walker are only an excuse for getting 
rid of a competent, outspoken opponent 
of Communist penetration and subver- 
sion. 

The real reason for muzzling the mili- 
tary is to remove one of the irritants 
that prevent the creation of a favorable 
climate in which the Stevensons, 
Bowles, Schlesingers, and so forth, 
might negotiate with and appease the 
Kremlin. The muzzling of Maj. William 
E. Mayer is proof of the fact that 


Walker's alleged political activities are 


not the real reasons for his persecution. 

The Members of Congress may be in- 
terested in my letter of September 22, 
1961, to Senator Strom THURMOND, in 
which I discuss the Major Mayer matter 
and its relation to the policy of this ad- 
ministration in clamping down on the 
military’s discussion of Communist ag- 
gression: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 22, 1961. 
Hon. Strom THURMOND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: First, let me congratulate 
you on your splendid and tireless efforts 
which resulted in the Senate’s decision to 
investigate the muzzling of our military men 
in connection with their informing and in- 
structing the boys in the service and others 
about the strategy and techniques of the 
Communist conspiracy to subvert the free 


world as part of its drive for world domina- 


tion. 
From what I know as a member of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, it is 


met in Moscow last December. 
cided there that an all-out effort had to be 


shocking and incomprehensible that the ad- 
ministration should prevent anyone, much 
less our informed military officers, from in- 
structing men in the armed services and 
the American people about the dangers and 
subtleties of the new weapon of modern 
warfare, namely, Communist internal sub- 
version. 

We're spending billions to protect this 
Nation from the missiles and nuclear weap- 
ons of the Soviets if the current struggle 
develops into a shooting war. At the same 


time we would deprive our boys and people 


of knowing how to defend themselves from 
the weapons that are presently being used 
against them in the so-called cold war. 

Frankly,- Senator, I’m actually sick inside 
about this and other soft-on-communism 
policies we are following, because we're los- 
ing this fight on all fronts. I did not intend 
to make a speech in this letter, since you 
know these things as well, if not better, 
than I. 

My real purpose in writing you is to call 
to your attention a stupid and frightening 
incident of muzzling which those respon- 
sible for this edict cannot brush aside on 
the basis that the officer muzzled is an 


eccentric, uninformed, or mixing politics 


with his pronouncements. 
Maj. William E. Mayer, now assigned to 


the Army Command and General Staff Col- 


lege, was the chief neuropsychiatrist of the 
U.S. Army in charge of the task force re- 
sponsible for the rehabilitation of returned 
American prisoners of war who had been 
unbelievably brainwashed by the Chinese 
Communists. 

For your information, I am enclosing a 
copy Of Major Mayer’s address made some 
time ago before the Freedom Foundation. 
This address was taped and has been heard 
since by many people. The Taft Broadcast- 
ing Co. of Cincinnati, as a public service, 
recently broadcast this taped speech of 
Major Mayer. 

The people of the Cincinnati area were 
so impressed with what Dr. Mayer had to 
say that, as a result of public demand, he 
was invited to make a television appear- 
ance over the Taft station, WKRC—TV, at 
which time he answered questions of a panel 
concerning his experience with Communist 
brainwashing techniques. 

Xavier University and Our Lady of Cin- 
cinnati College, in my district, as a result 
invited him to speak on the same subject 
matter. The major accepted enthusias- 
tically. But the other day Major Mayer was 
compelled to cancel these appearances. 

I am herewith enclosing a copy of the lead 
editorial of the Cincinnati Enquirer of 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961, entitled 
“The Plague Hits Cincinnati.” 
tionally well-written editorial states the case 
against the muzzlers far better than I can. 
As the Enquirer editorial points out: 

“Major Mayer is no wild-eyed fanatic, no 
crank, no crackpot. He is, instead, a solemn, 
thoroughly informed, articulate young 
physician, whose splendid talents led to his 
appointment as chief neuropsychiatrist in 
the Army task force responsible for rehabili- 
tating American prisoners in the Korean 
war * * * he Knows, perhaps better than 
any other American, the shortcomings and 
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This excep- 


the inadequacies that converted one-fourth 


of our Korean war prisoners into collabora- 
tors and one-tenth into informers.” 


The Enquirer editorial concluded with this 


statement: 


“Here was a brilliant, dedicated, thor-. 


oughly equipped young American with a 
story that his fellow Americans needed to 
hear. That he has now been denied the 
opportunity to tell that story is an outrage 
for which ‘stupid’ is too charitable an ad- 
jective.” 

As you know, the 81 Communist Parties 
It was de- 


made to discredit and destroy anti-Commu- 
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nist organizations and activities, particu- 
larly in the United States. It is appalling 
but within a few weeks after that Moscow 
meeting there began in this country an all- 
out attack on anti-Communist persons and 
programs. I don’t need to document for you 
the innumerable incidents that have taken 
place. Your investigation will no doubt dis- 
close who started the agitation to kill the 
anti-Communist Defense t semi- 
nars, which were originally inaugurated as 
a result of a National Security Council sug- 
gestion in 1958, 

May I respectfully suggest that your com- 
mittee inquire as to whether or not the 
| of the military could be part of 
the program of certain people in the State 
Department who feel that they can negotiate 
a settlement with the butchers of the Krem- 
lin of the world tensions created by them 
in their drive for world domination. Per- 
haps your committee could determine 


created a more favorable climate or atmos- 
phere in which they could carry on their 
negotiations with the Kremlin. Could it be 
that these State Department appeasers feel 
that the attacks on the Communist con- 
spiracy by the military are an irritant that 
must be removed because it prevents a favor- 
able climate or atmosphere? To my mind it 
is a combination of the two factors I have 
discussed in this letter which led to the 
muzzling of the and the removal 
of the film of the Communist-inspired riots 
against the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities from Defense Department training 
courses. 

In any event, the case of Maj. William E. 
Mayer, in my opinion, would be an excellent 
one with which to start your investigation 
because the authors of this muzzling policy 
cannot excuse this frightening directive on 
the pretense of political meddling. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gorpon H. SCHERER. 


— 
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Address of Hon. John Volpe, Governor 
of Massachusetts 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


| OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE. HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on August 
26, 1961, the Honorable John Volpe, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, at Utica, N.Y., delivered 
before the convention of Italian-Ameri- 
can War Veterans, a most inspiring 
speech. Those of us who, like the Gov- 
ernor, are of Italian descent, are proud 
of the record of accomplishments that 
has been attained by our fellow Italian- 
Americans in all fields of activities in the 
land we all love so well. Iam privileged, 
Mr. Speaker, to have Governor Volpe’s 
address made a part of the Recorp: 

All of us here have known or felt the best 
of two worlds—the Old World from which 
we stem—tItaly, that land of glorious and 
imperishable history; the New World in 
which our roots have been sunk—<America, 
land of freedom and opportunity to which 
we have given our allegiance and our hearts. 

As you are, I, too, am descended from 

ts. My parents came here at a 


immigran 
time when all roads just as they once led to 


Rome—led to America, a land whose special 
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inner air and inner light sang of equality 
and opportunity for all. 

America—a land which promised that 
man could rise above poverty or the cir- 
cumstances of his birth if only he would 


work hard enough, perservere long enough, 


and hold fast to faith and courage. 

That promise was fulfilled for me as it 
has’ been for many of you. I worked with 
my hands—as my father before me had 
done—until, under our system of ffee en- 
terprise, I began my own business which 
prospered and, as time went on, became 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

Is there any other country in all the world 
which has written so many success stories 
as this beloved land? There is not. But 
while we hold America in our hearts we 
share a special warmth for the land of our 
ancestors. 


I’m sure that many of you—in both war 


and peace—have trod the soil of Italy and 
felt at home as you marveled at its beauty 
or were saddened in some places, at its 
poverty. 

I, myself, have been to Italy several times, 
traveling many of its 19 regions. 

I went to Abruzzi, that region of majestic 
mountains from which my parents came; to 
Tuscany; to Piedmont; to Rome to the See of 
Peter; to many other places. My visits deep- 
ened my pride of heritage and my love of 
America—for Italy and America are very 
close in heart. 

There is not a schoolchild in the world to- 
day who would not be at home in Rome and 
Italy, seeing before him the landmarks of 
history he has studied. 

There is not an adult who does not savor 
the overwhelming sense of history there. 
That was proved last year when the Olympic 
games took place in Rome on sites more than 
2,000 years old. 

Marathon runners came flashing down the 
Appian Way, built some 400 years before 
Christ, dashing past some of the world’s most 
famous monuments—the Arch of Titus in 
the Roman Forum, the Arch of Constantine, 
the Coliseum which was Europe's first sky- 
scraper, built just 80 years after Christ. 

Down in the Caracalla Baths, gymnasts 
were doing their tricks; there was wrestling 
in the Maxentius Basilica; and in the crater 
left by an ancient vocano on Lake Albano, 


shoulders of hundreds of thousands of spec- 
tators. Yes, we have much fo be proud of— 


Tor more than any other people, Italians have 


the strongest ties with America. 
America was founded by one Italian, 
Christopher Columbus, who came to the 


outskirts of our land; it was named after 


another, Amerigo Vespucci, who was the first 


to touch the mainland of this continent 


when he landed in South America, 5 years 
after Columbus’ discovery, to gather informa- 
tion for maps. 

What Amerigo did for South America, 
two other Italians, John and Sebastian Cabot, 
did for North America. Cabot has been a 
famous American name through the cen- 
turies—but many people fail to realize it is 
Italian in origin. John Cabot was really 
Giovanni Cabotto, a Genoese who became a 
Venetian citizen before establishing himself 
and his son Sebastian in England. 

From England, the Cabots set out to ex- 
plore North America, and on their explora- 
tions and maps, England based its claims to 
a portion of this hemisphere. It was a long 
time before Englishmen ventured to make 
the voyage accomplished by the Venetians. 

There has never been an explorer to equal 


the exploits of Marco Polo, the Venetian,. 


who penetrated China, Tibet, Abyssinia, and 
all of Asia in the 13th century, to leave a 
fascinating record for posterity. 


The genius of our ancestors was not lim- | 


ited to exploration. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
who came from Aquino, is still the greatest 
philosophic genius who ever lived. . 
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And in all the centuries since they died 
who has there been to surpass Leonardo, 


Michaelangelo, Botticelli, Titidn, or Rafael? 


Or to match Galileo, Petrarch, Virgil, Cicero? 
The Rubicon is a tiny dried-up stream to- 
day; but who has forgotten the name? 

The Rubicon lies in Savignano in the 
Emilia region. In the days when Julius 
Caesar commanded the Roman legions—and 
the Roman Senate feared the power of those 
legions—the senate posted an edict on the 
banks of that river. It said: General or 
soldier, veteran or conscript, armed person, 
whoever you may be, stop here; and let not 
your standards, nor your arms, nor your 
army cross the Rubicon.” 

This is the edict that Julius Caesar defied 
when he led his battle-scarred veterans 
across the Rubicon and on to take control of 
Rome with the famous cry: “The die is cast. 

Yes, every one of us has much to live up 
to in our heritage. And we should conduct 
ourselves in our business and private lives 
with principled integrity, honesty and cour- 
age—so that we reflect only honor on the 
name “Italian.” 

In the final analysis, man’s important task 
is to be true to himself. If he is true to him- 
self, then he cannot, as Shakespeare pointed 
out, be false to any man. Men in public life, 
especially, must be strong enough to use as 
their yardstick of measurement, not what is 
popular but, what is right? 

You cannot please everybody; if you try 
that, you have a sure formula for failure. 

The Italians have a little story to prove 
you can’t please everyone, I heard it many 
times from my mother—and no doubt many 
of you also heard it in your homes. 

This is the way I heard it: 

“Il mondo deva parlare: ‘Una volta, c’era 
in abruzzi, un padre e suo figlio di dieci anni 
chi avevano un ciucio. Daveve andare in 
campagna.’ 
“Il padre disse a suo figlio: “Tu val a 
cavallo, e io cammino.’ | 

“Le persone parlare, e disse cosi: Ma, 


che ragazzo sensa chure. I padre cammina, 


e suo figlio va a cavallo.’ 
“Il padre disse: “Tu figlio, tu cammini e io 


Dopo poco cammino, le persone 


1 Lui va a caval- 


guardi: 
lo e il figlio cammino.’ 

Il padre disse: ‘Sclamente, no due port- 
iamo il ciugo sulle spalle. U mondo deva 
parlare e possiamo condedare a nessuno.’ ” 

In the last 2,500 years, the world has 

much knowledge, but it has gained 
little wisdom. In our lifetime, we have seen 
three wars—you have all served our country 
in one or more of them, as I did. There is 
not one of us who does not understand the 
meaning of the words, “War is hell.” 

We stand again today in a time of great 
danger. Science has brought us to that 
point where the world can choose destruc- 
tion or a greater civilization. 

Yet we can look on the world from almost 
any window and see trouble brewing some- 
where. Thunder is rising over Berlin—and 
the world asks itself: Will reason prevail in 
the mind of the Russian dictator? Or will 
annihilation erase civilization? Now, as 
never before, man needs a deep spiritual 
strength to guide him. 

It does us little good to mourn over those 
mistakes which today make possible the Ber- 
lin crisis—mistakes made in an earlier 
myopic time when this country bartered se- 
cretly with its then-ally, Russia. 

We allowed a divided Germany in the past, 
but the time has come when we must make 
a stand at last. We cannot allow the Rus- 
sians to drive us out of Berlin with the pre- 
text of turning over the East German Gov- 
ernment to their henchman, Walter Ulbricht. 

With England and France, we are com- 
mitted to Berlin. We cannot run out on 


our obligations to fulfill those commitments 
and protect the free world from the steady 
_ emcroachment of communism, IT Berlin 
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was worth fighting for a dozen years ago, 
it is worth it today. 

If we back down on Berlin, we will be 
forced to back down all over the free world. 

There is an old Latin maxim, “Si vis pacem. 
pare bellum.” (“If you want peace, prepare 
for war.’’) 

We yearn for peace, but we must not com- 
promise the principles at stake in the ideo- 
logical war. To compromise with evil is a 
worthless expediency. We must do what- 
ever is necessary with speed and dispatch: 
Bolster our Armed Forces, increase our 
bomber production, rehabilitate and mod- 
ernize our Navy’s ships, 80 percent of which 
were built during or before World War II. 

When we make a stand in Berlin, it is not 
a matter of defending a people who a few 
short years ago were making war on us—a 
war which all of us here remember full well. 

No, what we are doing today is defend- 
ing a way of life in the world, defending the 
rights of people to freedom and self-govern- 
ment. If the atheistic dictatorship of the 
Soviets subjugates West Berlin, it can sub- 
jugate all the people of the free world, in- 
cluding the United States. 

We have learned we cannot trust the Com- 
munists. They are masters of duplicity. 
Their words and their actions belie one an- 
other. On the one hand, they cry peace. 
On the other, they stir the cauldron of war. 
Wherever their Government has reached, 
there the people know not the meaning of 
the word “freedom.” 
Winston Churchill said this about the 
Communists: A Communist is like a croc- 
When it opens its mouth, you can- 


paring to eat you up.” 

Well, we can’t let ourselves become so 
weak that the Reds get the idea they can 
eat us up in Berlin or any other place in the 


free world. 


At Yalta and Potsdam Stalin promised 
that the East Germans could make their own 
self-determination in free elections. Khru- 


- shchev repeated this promise in Geneva in 


1955. The Soviets should honor that prom- 
ise today at a time when they say they want 
to get out of Berlin. The West would abide 
by whatever the East Germans decided in a 
free election—and to insure its freedom, the 
election should be conducted under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations. 

It is a farce and a lie to insist that the 
people of East Germany choose communism 
as a way of life—this is proved by the 1,500 
people who have been fleeing to the West 
every single day from Communist Germany. 
They have been, as West German officials 
put it, voting with their feet against the 
Red regime. 

Free elections would solve the problem of 
Germany and prevent war. Though all the 
world fears war, Russia has a greater reason 
to fear it than anyone else. Between the 
Soviets and the West, lie 100 million captive 
Europeans. Their hatred of Red domina- 
tion is so great that should Russia turn her 
guns and her face away from them to fight 


the West, they would set upon her from the 


rear and help destroy her. 

Khrushchev hopes to frighten the West 
with his rattling of nuclear armaments. Re- 
cently, he boasted to Britain’s Ambassador 
to Moscow that he had Western Europe at 
his mercy. Moscow would need just six 
H-bombs, he said, to wipe out Britain and 
nine more H-bombs would take care of 
France. 

The answer of France and England is to 
stand firm against the * in the East, 
it, is the answer of all of us 

It would. be the answer of the Russian 
people if they were allowed to open their 
minds to the world—if they were not in- 
sulated from truth by their leaders and fed 
distortions and lies. 


— 
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At the Governors’ conference last month 
in Hawaii, we urged a national fallout pro- 
tection program for the United States. We 
suggested that legislatures legalize State in- 
come tax deductions, exempting the cost and 
value of fallout shelters—to encourage 
Americans to plan an insurance program for 
survival. The will for survival and prep- 
aration for it is also the strongest deterrent 
to any war. 

We must continue to negotiate, but we 


must not fail to prepare on every level, mili- 


tary and civilian. And we must never com- 
promise with principle, for the temporary 
safety we buy can be reduced to ashes very 
quickly with the next Conn aber- 
ration. 

In 1956, Khrushchev ‘ola. his people, “A 
Communist has no right to be a mere on- 
looker.”’ And to prove it through the years, 
the Reds banished to Siberia thousands they 
thought were too apathetic to the cause. 

In our democratic society, we can be ac- 
tive or passive and no one punishes us. But 
each one of us has a moral obligation to com- 
mit ourselves on the side of freedom, to 
defend our Government and our way of life. 
We have a responsibiltty—each one of us— 
to preserve the special glory attached to the 
name American.“ 

We are a Nation founded on the philos- 
ophy that all men are children of God. 
The Communist philosophy says there is no 
God. This is a philosophy so completely 
foreign to the heart and soul of man that 
it cannot endure forever. As Pope John said: 
‘Ideologies which do not take the profound 
aspects of man into consideration, nne: 
last.“ 

In preserving our freedom we preserve 
that of the world. The words spoken by 
Thomas Paine back in 1776 are still true 
today. “The cause of America, is, in great 
measure, the cause of all mankind.” 

We have solved many terrifying problems 
in the past, and we will solve this one, with 
God's help, and that spirit which is found 
only in America—that spirit which recog- 
nizes every man has a soul and is entitled 
to walk upright in human dignity among 
men and before God. 

Now, a moment ago, I mentioned that in 
our democratic society we can be either 
active or passive. In closing, I should like 
to make a comment on that theme. 

All who are members of the Italian- 
American War Veterans of the United States, 
have in the past, taken up arms in defense of 
our great country. There was nothing pas- 
sive about that, that was an active effort 
if ever there was one. 

We did our jobs and we have returned to 
private life; and now as citizens, we can 
either be active or passive. 

I should like to commend to you this 
evening the active role in civilian life for all 
Americans of Italian extraction. Although 
you belong to this great organization, it must 
always be remembered that you are citizens 
first and veterans second. 

As former President Eisenhower said, “In 
these troubled times, it is as n that 
we get behind our President as it is in times 
of actual war.” 

So let us actively support our Government, 
and one way to do this is to seek public 
office and responsibility ourselves. I should 
like to see more Americans of Italian ex- 
traction actively seeking public office, filling 
public posts of responsibility, and taking on 
the job of actively producing the kind of 
government that we all want in this great 
country of ours. 

A lineage which has produced the leader- 
ship of the civilized world, which has pro- 
duced many of the world’s greatest per- 
sonages in culture, arts and letters certainly 
has the talent and the ability to produce 
leadership in our great country today. 
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United States Studies Fish Flour Use To 
Aid Undernourished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the FAO 
conference now in progress in Washing- 
ton on the subject of fish in nutrition 
has focused attention once again on the 
use of fish flour as a valuable supple- 
ment to human food. 

This subject, Mr. Speaker, is no longer 
a matter of interest only to the fisher- 
men in my district and to the plant 
there where fish flour is made. | 

This product has been endorsed by 
Secretary of the Interior Udall and by 
Food-for-Peace Director George McGov- 
ern in their addresses to this conference. 
And the President himself urged the mo- 
bilization of our scientific forces to uti- 
lize the sea as “our major untapped 
source of food.“ 

The scientific papers presented at this 
conference, Mr. Speaker, have left no 
doubts as to the nutritional merits of 
this food. They have been unanimously 
in favor. 

And I am pleased to note now that 
this product has become of interest to 
the business community. Our interest 
is not just humanitarian, not just a 
matter of helping our foreign policy— 
fish flour now promises to be a healthy 
new industry for States with fishing 
fleets. 

The Journal of Commerce pgints this 
out in its page 1 column of September 
21, 1961, and I include it at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks: 

UNITED States Stupies FisH Fiour Use To 
AID UNDERNOURISHED 

WASHINGTON.—Who’s for some nice hot 
fish-flour pancakes this morning? Or how 
about some delicious fishmeal ladyfingers 
for dessert tonight? 

Before you turn green, consider fo? a mo- 
ment the unlimited possibillites of using 
fish flour and meal as a high-protein food 
for the world’s starving millions. 

The U.S. Government certainly is giving 
it a lot of serious thought, and at a high 
level, too. 

Earlier this month, for example, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk wired 98 of his diplo- 
matic posts scattered around the underde- 
veloped world to start thinking about the 
prospects for introducing fish concentrates 
into the diet of their areas. 

SPUR TO ECONOMY 

Increasing use of fish meal and flour not 
only will alleviate malnutrition and pro- 
tein deficiency, he said, but it could also. 
spur the economies of many of these coun- 
tries by stimulating development of indus- 
tries to produce and process the needed raw 
materials. 

George McGovern, President Kennedy’s 
Food-for-Peace Administrator, has long 
thought. that the oceans, as a relatively un- 
tapped food source, hold immense promise 
for a world dangerously short of protein. 
What’s more he feels there is no more in- 
viting source of abundance. 

Quite seriously, Mr. McGovern says that 
he recently “enjoyed a whole meal from 
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soup to dessert with fish flour in every dish, 
and it was delicious.” Chemical treatment 
in the grinding of whole fish into flour and 
meal removes the fat, the smell and the im- 
purities, he explained. 

SURPLUS INSUFFICIENT 

Mr. MeGovern’s interest in fish concen- 
trates stems from his knowledge that the 
US. food surplus, big as it is and important 
as it is to poorer nations, cannot provide 
the protein needed in the diets of these 
countries. But fish, he said, would. 

NEW SOURCES SOUGHT 

Another Cabinet officer taking a long look 
at fish nutrition is Interior Secretary Stuart 
L. Udall. He challenged scientists at a 
meeting this week of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO) to come up with 
mew sources of food for the world’s explod- 
ing population. The sea, he said, is the 
place to start looking. 

The Government’s interest in fish concen- 
trates, interestingly enough, stems from the 
drastic decline in fishmeal prices last year 
brought about when Peru started produc- 
tion at its extensive new facilities. FAO 
met in March to study ways of stabilizing 
prices by boosting consumption, and the re- 
sult was a new focus on fish concentrates 
for human consumption. 

Estimating that 500 million people now 
suffer chronic protein deficiency, FAO ex- 
perts figured it would require 5 millions 
tons of fish concentrates annually to satisfy 
their dietary requirements. 

Current world production is about 2 mil- 
lion tons, so the U.S. Government feels 
there’s lot of room for expansion. 

J. F. K. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HN. JAMES c. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
the unusually high rate of violent crime 
in Washington, D.C., demands firm and 
vigorous action by the courts. Justice 
may be,tempered with mercy—but the 
strong obligation of the courts must al- 
ways be to protect life, limb and prop- 
erty of decent, law-abiding people. 

The North Washington Council of Cit- 
izens’ Associations, in a documented res- 
olution adopted September 16, 1961, pro- 
tested the bestowing of “unjustifiable 
- Jeniency” on those who have chosen de- 
liberately to live outside the law. 

The council, which is composed of 10 
neighborhood associations, made the val- 
id point that the punishment must fit 
the crime if we are to deter the growing 
number of rapes, murders, and assaults 
that plague our Nation’s Capital. 

I concur in the views of the North 
Washington Council. The police depart- 
ment is doing a commendable job. But, 
in far too many instances, the speedy ar- 
rest of criminals is being negated by 
minimum sentences and/or probation. 

I hope that everyone who is interested 
in making Washington a more safe 
place to live and visit will read and study 
this resolution. It follows in full: 
SerremMBer 16, 1961. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 

North Washington Council of Citizens’ As- 
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sociations, held on September 13, 1961, the 
following statement was unanimously 
adopted 


“District residents have felt for a long time 
that our crime rate could be diminished if 
the punishment were made to fit the crime. 
It is morally wrong that we request and 
permit our Metropolitan Police to risk their 
lives to apprehend criminals, delinquents, 
etc., when our judges are not handing out 


sentences stiff enough to deter future. 


offenses.” 

There are innumerable examples—the 
most recent being the case of Morris A. Kent. 
This boy, aged 16, who has been arrested in 
connection with 3 rapes, and assaults on 8 
women here, has a record of housebreaking, 
dating back many years. Thanks to the 
completely unrealistic attitude of the social 
workers, who sympathize with the criminal 
rather than with his victims—the inexcus- 
able negligence of the judge, in accepting 
their recommendations for leniency, in view 
of the crimes perpetrated, this youth, who 
should have been punished, and then re- 
educated and rehabilitated many years ago, 
has now developed into a menace to the 
law-abiding residents of the District. 

Another example is Deboyce Jackson, a 
man with a record of traffic violations and 
convictions, dating back to 1948. This man 
has been held by the grand jury on charges 
of homicide, drunken driving, speeding, and 
operating a car on a revoked permit, after 
having killed a 5-year-old boy with his car. 
He has been charged over the years with 
37 traffic offenses, including ignoring stop 
signs, drunken driving, driving recklessness. 
His operator’s permit and tags have been 
suspended three times and were revoked and 
never restored in 1954. This man has on 
occasion been sentenced to a fine of $100—or 
90 days—and has in each case paid the fine. 
We feel that the judge involved was too 
lenient—there should have been no alterna- 
tive but a stiff jail sentence. 

After the body of the Condetti boy was 
found, a tely a year ago, and it 
was discovered that the boy had been in the 
hands of a sexual pervert, the Evening Star 
carried the statement that “the police de- 
partment knew of 500 persons, any one of 
whom could have been responsible for the 
crime.” If the police know of these persons, 
it would seem obvious that they had already 
been in the hands of the police. Why are 
these 500 perverts allowed to go free—to 
make our highways, parks, and playgrounds 
unsafe; not only for adults, both male and 
female, but also for innocent children who 
are unaware of the danger they are in? There 
is not a responsible parent in the District 
today who dares to let their young child out 
of sight for many minutes, in fear of what 
might happen. The small boys playing ball 
outside their own homes, must be under con- 
stant supervision, for fear a “friendly 
stranger” might approach them. If a neigh- 
bor’s daughter caHs on you, the neighbor 
telephones within 2 minutes to find out if 
her. 6-year-old is there. There is little point 


in maintaining public playgrounds for the 


children, when children can be kidnaped by 
sex perverts from such playgrounds—as hap- 
pened to little Hattie Jackson several weeks 
ago—this child is yet to be found. 

The Mallory ruling—where the man was 
acquitted of self-admitted rape, on a tech- 
nicality, and then proceeded to Philadelphia, 
where he raped yet another innocent victim; 
is yet another example of unjustifiable 
leniency by our judges. 

To place the blame on poor home environ- 
ment is ridiculous. There are many excel- 
lent citizens who have grown up in worse 
environments. The blame lies clearly with 


the social workers, in the first place, and then 


with the judge, who is guided by his emo- 
tional reaction of sympathy, rather than by 
the laws of the land. 


September 26 


If there no longer shall be a deterrent to 
crime, we need no longer comply with the 
laws. Why conform to acceptable social be- 


‘havior, when it is more exciting, and often 


more remunerative to perpetrate felonies, 
than to earn on honest living. 

We as citizens are horrified at the leniency 
of sentences imposed; we feel that the time 
has come for the courts to realize that they 
are in authority, not only to reprimand the 
guilty; but also to safeguard the law-abiding 
citizens. The time has come that criminals 
must receive severe penalties—the maximum 
penalties—not the minimum or probation. 
The criminals have had a wonderful time in 
the District, and throughout the Nation, dur- 
ing the last many years—but surely it is 
time to give the Nation back to the law- 
abiding citizens, that they may feel free to 
walk on their roads; free to let their children 
play; free to go to the movies after dark, or 


into a store during daylight hours. 


The North Washington Council went on 
record as desiring that all Judges here in the 
District be made aware of the desires of the 
citizenry—we feel that we are entitled to the 
utmost protection the law can give—and our 
judges should enforce such laws. 

Yours very truly, 
NortTH WASHINGTON COUNCIL OF 
CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Federal Advisory Committee on the Arts, 
H.R. 4172 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I -rise to 
support this bill, and in doing so, I cede 
priority to no man when it comes to con- 
cern for the economic soundness of this 
Nation. But I must express amazement 
with remarks made by some of my col- 
leagues in which they admit ignorance 
about the arts and even more, a blatant 
lack of concern for artistic culture of the 
American society. Do these gentlemen 
seriously believe that the basic heritage 
of our country lies in its vaults, in its 
bankbook? I have devoted much atten- 
tion to our Government’s budgetary 
problems, but I cannot and I believe his- 
tory will net equate dollars with ideas, 
moneybags with human creativity, gold 
with the cultural vitality that sets a 
nation thinking, searching, living, fight- 


ing, and dying. Masses of men do not 


fight and die for gold—individuals may, 
a power-hungry oligarchy may, a ma- 
terialistic cabal may—but men in great 
numbers, the common people of the 
earth, do not. . : 

Ancient Athens was wealthy. I wonder 
who here now can stand and do honor to 
her fiscal programs in a manner equal- 
ing the glory that has been heaped on 
her magnificent cultural contributions to 
the Western World. Rome commanded 
riches from every corner of the known 
world in her day. How has history re- 
membered her gold, compared to man’s 
memory of Cicero, Horace, and the age- 
less Virgil? Mankind remembers Mae- 
cenas, not because of his wealth, but be- 
cause of what he did with his wealth. 
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Maecenas gave the world Virgil and 
Horace, and through them, he staked his 
claim in the history books. 

The accumulation of wealth and 
power, the construction of sound gov- 
ernments, are but means to an end; they 
are tools with which man seeks the 
peace, the beauty, the joy of life and 
living that does homage to his Creator. 
The whole world has marveled at Ameri- 
ca’s productive genius, her political 
strength, and the power which she has 
steadily acquired because of these ac- 
complishments. Today, our Nation is a 
collosus, and fully recognized as such. 

But, to what end is this collusus striv- 
ing? August Heckscher contributed to 
the report of President Eisenhower's 
Commission on National Goals, and in 
his article, he warned that: 

This country is being watched by peo- 
ples * * * many of them as new to nation- 
hood as they are old in cultural achieve- 
ments * * * who ask whether under a 
system such as ours the highest values can 
be maintained. 


I say that they can be, and I say that 
the desire of the American people that 
they shall be should be manifested in 
the actions of this Congress. That this 
can be done under our system is proven 
in the British Arts Council, the Old Vic, 
the Royal Ballet, and opera. The prom- 
ising partnership which can be forged 
between government and the arts in a 
democracy has been demonstrated by 
the Opera Comique, the Comedie Fran- 
caise, Scala Opera of Milan, the Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw, the Salzburg 
Festivals, the Vienna State Opera. 

If reason is needed why we should 


concern ourselves with the arts as well 


as with budgets, I call attention to the 
fascinating role which the muses have 
been playing in the battle for men’s 
minds in Germany. In December of 
1958, Howard Taubman of the New York 
Times reported that “the arts have 
become one of the sharpest weapons in 
the competition for German minds. 
Berlin is a major battlefield in this con- 
test.” In this regard, gentlemen, I can- 
not help but wonder that this Govern- 
ment which refrained from building a 
cultural center in Washington did not 
hesitate to help build one in West Berlin. 


Every mature society is concerned with 
encouraging the creative abilities of its 
members. This has been the mark of 
every great civilization since the dawn 
of time. To encourage enjoyment of 
and participation in the arts, which make 
our life on earth pleasant, beautiful, and 
stimulating, has been the goal, not only 
of ancient Rome and Athens, but of 
modern societies as well. I would like to 
quote more from Mr. Hecksher’s report: 

The arts are a vital part of human ex- 
perience, 
cess of the United States as a civilized so- 
ciety will be largely judged by the creative 
activities of its citizens in art, architecture, 
literature, music and the sciences * * * our 
society must stimulate and support richer 
cultural fulfillment. 

a ultimate dedication to our way of 

e— 


Mr. Heckscher wrote— 


Will be won not on the basis of economic 
satisfaction alone, but on the basis of an 


inward quality and an ideal. 


1961 CONGRE 


In the eyes of posterity, the suc- 


Is the ideal for which America stands 
a balanced budget? Shall we be known 
to future generations as the nation 


gathered wealth for the sake of wealth 


and structured a great government to 
serve small purposes? I think not. I 
think Americans hold loftier dreams 
than some of my colleagues here will 
grant them. And Americans—being 
what they are—will not be frustrated in 
3 quest for nobler things to accom- 
p 


Thirty Phantom Acres Found in Minne- 
| 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 


tember 20, 1961, I introduced H.R. 9329, 


a bill to prohibit Government payments 
under the 1962 feed grain program for 
the retirement of phantom acres. 

At that time I pointed out there were 


approximately 5 million phantom corn 


acres under the 1961 program. The Sec- 
retary’s feed grain report submitted to 
Congress pursuant to Public Law 87-5 
stated that there were 87,047,500 acres of 


corn planted in 1959-60 whereas all 


previous Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures indicated a 1960-60 corn plant- 
ing of 82,088,000 acres. These are the 
4,959,500 phantom corn acres. The De- 
partment’s recent publication, the Feed 
Grain Situation, lists 15 million acres of 
corn retired in 1961 while the Secretary’s 
report listed 20.1 million acres of corn 
retired in 1961. Where, then, are these 
5 million phantom corn acres? 

Just 2 days after I introduced my bill, 
a story appeared in the Minneapolis 
Tribune which sheds some light on the 
picture and dramatically illustrates the 
unsavory situation which has developed 
in the 1961 program. 

The chairman of the Minnesota State 
ASC Committee has resigned his high 
agricultural 6ffice because of the revela- 
tion that some 30 acres in excess of his 
actual 1959-60 corn base were granted 
to him by the Administrators of the 1961 
feed grain program. Here we “see” for 
the first time 30 phantom acres. Un- 
fortunately for the American taxpayer, 


however, this still leaves the balance 


sheet of the feed grain program showing 
4,959,470 corn acres unaccounted for 
even though 30 acres have been found 
in Minnesota. 

Because of the wide interest and the 
possible misuse of $150 million in this 


program, I am including the full news- 


paper account from the Minneapolis 
Tribune of September 22, 1961 as follows: 
FarRM UNIT CHIEF TELLS VIOLATION, RESIGNS 

The chairman of the Minnesota agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation (ASC) 
committee resigned Thursday. 

Donald A. Willette, appointed in.March by 
Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman, said 


he quit because a Delavan, Minn. farm his 


family owns got a larger corn allotment than 
the law allows. 
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The violation, he said, was unintentional, 


but he added: 


“The only way I can correct it—and pre- 
serve my integrity and that of the State com- 
mittee and it program—is to resign. I fur- 
ther am ordering repaid the part payment 
which the family farm corporation received 
in advance under the feed grain program.” 

George Etzell, Republican national com- 
mitteeman from Minnesota, said last night: 

“We got wind of this violation and we 
wrote a letter to Freeman about 10 days ago. 
We didn’t present it as a fact. We just asked 
a question, ‘Could this be so?’ 

„We're the minority party on a Federal 
level. We feel it’s our duty to Keep an eye 
on things like this. I presume the action was 
taken on the basis of our letter.” 

The ASC service in Minnesota has been 
the core of controversy recently. Republicans 
charged wholesale“ firings of employees 
after the Democratic administration took 
over in Washington. 

Willette couldn’t be reached for comment 
on the resignation or the amount of money 
involved. | 

He made public his resignation at a meet- 
ing of the committee and its employees 
in St. Paul yesterday morning. 

Robert S. Bergland, Roseau, Minn., was 
named acting chairman. He said a new 


member of the three-man group will be 


appointed by Freeman “within the week, I’m 
sure.” The third member is Russell John- 
son, Cokato, Minn. 

Committee members are paid at a rate of 
roughly $40 a day for time spent on the 


In a statement released to the press, Wil- 
lette said his Delavan farms are owned by 
a family corporation in which he and his 
three sons are partners. 

“We expanded the operation and rented 
more land,” he said. “As it turns out, the 
corn allotment given this operation exceeded 
what current regulations permit. 

“The ASC field man in a district has the 
responsibility to check for violations of the 

and to correct them within the 


program 
machinery of the program: This was missed 
in my case. I hope from my experience the 


future violations will be discovered at their 
inception and be corrected before innocent 
parties are hurt.” 

An addendum to his statement gave these 
facts, as assembled by a Department of 
Agriculture investigator: 

The Willette corporation includes three 
farms—two owned by the family and one 
rented. The county ASC committee as- 
signed 219 acres—including land on all three 
farms—to corn acreage. Another 30 acres— 
also from all three farms—was added in 
May. 

But the rented farm of the combination 
had not had corn raised on it in 1959 and 
1960. Thus, it should not have been in- 
cluded in the allotment, according to emer- 
gency feed grain program regulations. 

Said the Agriculture Department repre- 
sentative: “There is no evidence of collu- 
sion, fraud, or pressure.” | 


Thailand Juveniles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, last Sunday 
evening I had the pleasure of attending 
a gathering of some friends of Dr. Jo- 
hannes U. Hoeber at the home of my 
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constituents Elinor and Robert B. Wolf 
in Chestnut Hill, to listen to a report by 
my distinguished constituent on his ob- 
servations of life in Thailand this past 
summer. Dr. Hoeber served as a mem- 
ber of an educational and cultural ex- 


change team and was sent to Thailand 


by the State Department. 
His report on juvenile problems and 


a his remarks on general conditions were 


very interesting. His 3 months there ap- 
peared to be well spent and he reported 
that American investments were wisely 
used. I was pleased to hear that Thai- 

land could be considered as a strong 
friend of the United States. 

I have attached a newspaper report of 
his observations regarding his trip and 
the conditions which he found affecting 
juveniles: 
[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 

Sept. 26, 1961] 

Dr. Hon Says REesPecr ror ELDERS KEEPS 

Crime RATE oF THAILAND YOuTH Low 

(Dy Maurice M. Lewis, Jr.) 


Thanks in large measure to Buddhism, 
which stresses respect for elders, Thailand is 
keeping juvenile delinquency far below even 
the best levels here, a Philadelphia expert 


U. Hoeber, deputy city welfare 
who spent 3 months in Thailand studying 
that land’s welfare setup. 
Respect for their elders is one of the fun- 
damental concepts which Thai children are 
taught early in their lives and there is every 
‘Indication that it will remain one of the 
principal sources of economic and social sta- 
bility,” he said. 

COMPARABLE POPULATIONS 


Hoeber said that Bangkok, Thailand’s 
capital, has a population of about 2 million, 
roughly comparable to Philadelphia. 

Last year, 1,600 juveniles were turned over 


had some 10,000 court cases involv- 
_ Ing boys and girls under 18.” 

He said also that the close family ties 
taught by Buddhism have resulted in only 
1,200 children being abandoned or neglected 
and institutionalized in all Thailand, as 
against 4,500 in this city alone. 

SUBMITTED REPORT 

Asked by the Thailand Government to 
make a detailed study of delinquency, Hoe- 
ber submitted a 48-page report to Gen 
— Charusathira, Minister of the In- 


— 


land a surprisingly low rate of delinquency 
by Western standards, but that the crimes 
committed are less violent than those in 
Philadelphia. 
Juvenile assault cases in Bangkok totaled 
16 last year—juveniles arrested for violat- 
ing traffic regulations on the river flowing 
through the city, he said. 

Most common crimes are for shoplifting, 
purse-snatching, petty thefts—and: gam- 
bling, for which juvenile arrests are rarely 
made here. 


WARNS OF FUTURE 


In ͤ exploring the reasons for the nation’s 
low rate of underage crimes, Hoeber * 
Buddhist training, general prosperity, and 

the fact’ that much of Thailand is rural. 
Most juvenile crime, experts say, takes place 
in crowded cities. 

Hoeber warned officials there, however, 
that if the nation undergoes a population 
explosion as has been predicted, juvenile 
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crime rates may soar. He pointed out fur- 
ther that Thailand is in a state of transition, 
where a child out grazing the family water 
buffalo listens to modern music over his 
transistor radio. 

“Such influences from TV, radio, news- 
papers, and movies are creating a sense of in- 
stability,” he said. However, family and 
religion continue to be the culture.” 

After completing his assignment, Hoeber 
spent a month of accumulated vacation time 
to travel through India and visit Istanbul, 
Athens, Rome, and Germany, including the 
Soviet zone of Berlin. 

He was on leave without pay while in 
Thailand, where he served as a member of 
the educational and cultural exchange teams 
sent to world points by. the State 9 
ment. 


The Importance of Grass a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 
HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


| OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. DWORSHAE. Mr. President, an 
Idaho farm leader, Mr. Ray V. Swanson, 
recently addressed a group of farmers 
and livestockmen in Idaho on “The Im- 
portance of Grass.” In his remarks, Mr. 
Swanson puts into words the thoughts 
and feelings of a large majority of the 
people of Idaho who are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the address made by Mr. 
Swanson. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE IMPORTANCE OF GRASS AS PRIMARY Form 
or Foop 


(By Ray V. Swanson) 


There are too many people, including too 
many in government, who fail to understand 
the importance of grass to the development 
of civilization itself, not alone to the impor- 
tance of the Nation and its economy. 

We livestockmen, in fighting for the right 
to use the hills and valleys on which to 
graze our stock, are accused of selfish motives 
and careless conservation. We may have 
been slow in employing public relations ex- 
perts to point out to the country that where 
we have been selfish in any degree we also 
have had the Nation and its 180 million peo- 
ple in mind, supplying them with the by- 
products of the grasses that go to waste 
when not used in a conservative manner. 
Others who want the forests and the valleys 
for happy hunting 
no benefit accruing to anyone but them- 
selves have won the bureaucrats to their 
side and are about to include Congressmen 
as their sympathizers. The livestockman 
who feeds the Nation with vital red meats 
cannot continue his service to the Nation 
without grazing lands for his herds and 
flocks. It is well for men to have something 
to shoot at. It is convenient also for them 
to enjoy the health giving foods that will 
be lost without the grasses to sustain them. 
We must also remember in this Nation that 
we do not know how near we may be to 
war—and armies have to be fed. We run the 
risk of defeat when we cut back too far our 

potential feeding operation. Livestock herds 
and flocks are not built in a day. Once re- 


with little or 
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duced, years are required to build them 


back. In the midst of war for survival it is 


too late to add materially to our meat pro- 
ductive capacity. 

The livestockman is a conservationist. He 
understands better than anyone else the dire 
consequences to the Nation of depleted 
natural resources. He works nearest to the 
soil, to the animals and to the grasses that 
sustain them. He recognizes as folly of the 
worst degree any wasting of our forests and 
valleys or any false conservation practices. 
He is always an advocate of true conserva- 
tion, but never subscribes to the philosophy 
that conservation without use is conserva- 
tion. Conservation without use is waste, 
and he calls waste a crime against the Na- 


tion and against our children and those 
to follow. 


If anyone knows Americans have an ob- 
ligation in this generation to keep the op- 
portunity open, it is the livestockman who 
is close to our national resources and de- 
pends so much upon their conservation— 
and not their waste. Yet we are told how 
to conserve these valuable resourtes by men 
never directly dependent upon them—men 


whose lives were never touched by mountain 


virility. Many of them lack the background 


as a prerogative to the understanding of con- 


servation—and that is the background that 
builds through generations of family ex- 
perience a love of the soil and its lifegiving 
products of grasses, trees, flowers. For, it 
is an abundance of these gifts of nature 
upon which the Nation depends for its great- 
ness. True conservation is a part of the 
obligation we shoulder as citizens of this 
Nation. We must battle for the kind of 
conservation that will keep our Nation 
strong—and not make us a sitting duck for 
Red takeover. 


The stockman is first to frown on improper — 


conservation of resources, for upon the re- 
sources he depends for the prosperity and 
continuance of his business. We cannot 
overstress our firm and well-grounded belief 
in the multiple use of our public lands, de- 
riving the most possible good from them 
while at the same time practicing conser- 
vation at its best. 

The use of the forests for grazing our 
herds and flocks, timber to build America, 
recreation in its many forms for the health 
and happiness of the people—this is the 
multiple use we advocate for these valu- 
able areas. We oppose as wasteful and 
ruinous to the future greatness of our Na- 
tion any action that will further throttle 
the conservative use of our hills and moun- 
tains—for in these God gave us much for 
which to be thankful as well as proud. 

Idaho perhaps has more potential perma- 
nent wilderness areas than any other State, 
with 3,089,623 acres. We hope to face a 
future of growth and general development, 
not a future of vast and permanent wilder- 
ness where nutritious grasses will be denied 
the herds and flocks. But Idaho’s fight will 
continue for many years if we are to main- 
tain our rights to water and to the de- 
velopment of our resources. We are battling 
great odds in Congress by men who appear 
to oppose development but who may simply 


not understand the importance of the wise 


use of the grasses and multiple values of the 
forests. Saving the forests for multiple use 


and wise conservation will require a long 


course of education for those who favor 
locking up the forests because they cannot 
feel the importance of things with which 
they have not had a lifelong comradeship, 
such as grass to maintain and strengthen 
the Nation itself. We repeat, changing this 
attitude will come ohly through a long 
period of education. But even education 
will not change the policies of biased men— 
or those with sinister motives. 
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Problems of Discrimination in the Nursing 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JACOB k. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Some Other Dimensions of 
Prejudice,” reprinted from the Ameri- 


can Journal of Nursing for September 


1961, dealing with problems of discrimi- 
nation in the nursing profession. 
There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 
[Reprinted from the American Journal of 
Nursing, vol. 61, Sept. 1961] 

Some DIMENSIONS OF PREJUDICE 

Ten years ago, Negro nurses placed a large 
part of their professional welfare in the 
hands of all their nurse colleagues. They 
bequeathed to the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation the program for the advancement of 
Negro nurses which they had carried, al- 
most alone, in their National Association of 
Colored Graduate Nurses. At the same 
time, they offered to share with the total 
profession their own intimate knowledge of 


the price of prejudice. 


The issues which must be faced in suc- 
cessful integration need not be repeated 
here. They are before us constantly in the 
public press. The waste of human resources 
with which segregation threatens our whole 
society is well documented. While no single 
social group such as nursing can carry the 
primary responsibility for achieving full 
integration of minority groups into the 
complex society in which they must func- 
tion, each such social group has its own 
unique functions to perform in helping to 
melt the glacier of prejudice. 

AN ENCOURAGING RECORD 

Those responsible for the ANA’s Inter- 
group Relations Program appear to have 
capitalized on the solid foundation built by 
the NACGN. Today, only one State and a 
few districts deny ANA membership to 
Negro nurses. The ANA platform, its pro- 
fessional code, its bylaws and those of most 
of its constituents, record its belief in the 
need for a continuing intergroup relations 
program and the fact that nursing is “un- 
restricted by considerations of nationality, 
race, creed, color, or status.” é 

Many States and some districts have or- 
ganized intergroup relations committees, os- 
tensibly ready to identify and deal with dis- 
criminatory practices which might befall 
members of minority groups. ANA official 
registries and professional counseling and 
placement services have, generally, estab- 
lished policies which attempt to assure 


equal opportunities in work situations. Na- 


tional State legislative programs are 
lending increasing 
More and more em- 
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ination clauses. And, a continuous gather- 
ing of facts by ANA shows that, while none 


of these policies or expressions of good in- 


tentions exists every place to protect every 
minority group member, there is rapidly 


growing evidence of their acceptance by 


more nurses and by their employers, too. 


This is an impressive written record, as it 


appears on the books of the ANA. As viewed 
by authorities in the field of human rela- 
tions, nursing is one of the few professional 
groups of any significant size which seems 
to be truly integrated, at least in 53 out of 
ANA’s 54 constituent units. But, this may 
be a record which is compared too easily 
with the lack of achievement of other pro- 
fessional and social groups rather than with 
the absolute concept of what we must con- 


sider right in the whole field of human 


relations. 
THE RISK OF A PAPER PROGRAM 


When the members of the NACGN dis- > 
solved their own group to turn to the ANA, 
they admitted frankly that integration could 
not be achieved by a minority group alone, 
and they placed their confidence in their 
colleagues’ desire to work with them. This 
kind of courageous forward movement is 
an essential part of the pattern to success 
in integration. In its turn, ANA has offered 
the moral leadership, the forthright policy 
statements, and the organization channels 
essential to a positive integrating. process 
for the total profession. But, as with any 
national program, there is always the risk 
that it will become a paper one. . 

If nursing has more than a paper program, 
it may be because of the very nature of 
nursing and of nurses. And, certainly, it is 
due in no small part to the outstanding 
Negro nurses who have demonstrated leader- 
ship in dealing with the problems. of dis- 
crimination, not just to their own group, but 
to the whole profession. Perhaps the re- 


buffs most of them have experienced from 


time to time have been offset by the rewards 


they reap from serving a patient on the basis 


of his need rather than his creed or color. 
And, perhaps these rebuffs are more rare in 
nursing because of this same way of 
among other members of the profession. We 
would like to believe so. = 
There is no doubt, however, that the writ- 
ten record fails to measure the nuances and 
the subtle person-to-person expressions of 


prejudice which, many of us know, continue 


to exist within nursing. Whatever their 
source—thoughtlessness, or habit, patterns of 
culture, ignorance, or innocent patronizing, 
or even man’s general inhumanity to man— 
we must discipline ourselves to recognize 
them when we commit them. For, un- 
fortunately, few of us—whatever our color or 
creed—are without some kind of prejudice. 


In the often painful process of achieving 
integration any minority group may suffer 
indignities. But, prejudice in nursing is 
being exposed, identified, dealt with. And, 
out of this process comés learning and under- 
standing. We have a feeling that any of our 
number who has personally been paying the 
price of prejudice will not consider that price 
too high if all of us will apply this learning 
to dealing with all kinds of prejudice—not 
only prejudice against individuals, or groups, 
but also ideas 


Stop—Look— Listen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, an arti- 
cle has just recently been called to my 
attention which has caused me to “Stop, 
look, and listen.” 

It is written by a Northwestern Uni- 
versity student about an organization 
known as the National Student Associa- 
tion. 

Now just what is the National Student 
Association and what are its activities? 

I would certainly like to know a lot 
more about it after reading this article 
and talking with some students of my 
acquaintance who are suspicious of the 
activities of the organization to say the 
least. 

If I have been given an accurate de- 
scription of what took place at the recent 
national convention then I do think 
there should be some evaluation made of 

group by the proper congressional 

ttees. I am not indicting. I am 

just asking questions and I am sure you 

will want to ask questions after you read 
this article. 

Following the article is also a brief 
note about the author and a quote from 
the Chicago Tribune: The article stands 
on its own feet and anybody who has 
different ideas should also be able to 
stand on their own feet in offering a 
reply. 

Here is the article: 

MISREPRESENTATION OF 1 MiILnIoNn STUDENTS 
BY NSA 
(By Kay Wonderlic, Northwestern Gamma 
Phi Beta *) 

Our Government has severed diplomatic 
relations with Cuba, but American youth 
remains on record wishing to help Cubans 
in their university reform movement. 

The U.S. National Student Association 
(known as NSA) passed a resolution in Au- 
gust saying the extent and direc- 
tion of the recent university reform cannot 
yet be ascertained. * * *” Nevertheless, it 


been sent around the world, presumably 

speaking for American student opinion, 

but NSA does not reflect the thoughts and 

sentiments of the American student. 
WHAT IS NSA? . 


What is NSA? The association 8 


1,300,000 student members, or the total en- 


rollment of the 350 member colleges and 


1 Reprinted with permission of the Crescent 
of Gamma Phi Beta, in which this article ap- 
peared through the courtesy of editor, Mrs. 
J. J. Marek. 
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universities. “In the name of American stu- 


@ political pressure group in Washington, 
it maintains a t staff. 
NSA also votes for America’s youth at in- 
student A president 
foreign student union has said that in 
country NSA is assumed to be voicing 
opinions of American students. Now, 
in this country, this foreign student 

NSA speaks only for the opinions of 
individuals “who run NSA.” 
contrary to its preamble (which 
“We, the students of the United 
America ) and the impres- 

ttempts to achieve, does not insure 

encourage true representation. 
it can speak for American students 
member schools send delegates to 
“congress,” a summer conven- 
during which resolutions are passed. 
to recognize is the fact that 
elegates are rarely elected by member 

They are not selected on the basis 
of the subjects to be discussed, 
knowledge of how the students they 
represent feel on the subjects. 

Topics covered at the congress are not 
geared to current issues on member cam- 
puses, but to areas where NSA officers feel 
the campuses should be concerned. In 
other words, a few officers try to create in- 
for students with whose interests 
they are generally unfamiliar. No organ- 
igation can reflect a nonexistent sentiment. 
Under such conditions delegates can neither 
reflect nor represent student opinion. 

In 14 hours, 1 of the 5 committees at 
the 1960 congress passed 44 resolutions. 
This allows an average of about 20 minutes 
for debating each resolution in a committee 
of more than 200 delegates. 

The subjects that this committee at- 
tempted to debate and the problems they 
tried to resolve are not conducive to such 


cursory treatment. Here are a few exam- 


ples, titles of resolutions passed by this 
committee: Cuba, Nuclear Testing, Africa, 
Latin American Policy, South Korea-Turkey, 
Japan, India, Ethiopia, Hungary, Totalitar- 
lanism, Eastern European Exchange, and 
World Youth Forum. 


picked by the National Executive Committee 
of NSA, to study a few of these areas. This 
is recognition of the complexities involved 
in these problems and the need for careful 
consideration of them. Yet, congress dele- 


Fates are expected to pass resolutions in 


these areas and more in a few hours. 
FACTS OR DISTORTIONS? 


Background papers are distributed to 
aid delegates who are not totally familiar 
with all the issues discussed. The 
papers are usually written by national staff 
and executive committee members. Often, 
they tell only one side of a crucial, highly 
debatable issue. The background papers 
are frequently quoted in the section of reso- 


tutions labeled as fact. What finally ap- 


pears in this section of each resolution is 
often an opinionated distortion stated with 
pretentious certainty. 

For example, a resolution claiming to give 
the facts on the controversial and hotly 
debated House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee states simply that the committee 


“violates personal rights, and endangers free 


expression.” 


This seems to be the pattern in NSA reso- 
lutions: highly opinionated material quickly 
approved by weary delegates who come to 
the convention with little or no knowledge 
of what they will be to know. ~ 

“Whether we are right or not is irrevelant, 
we must speak,” a top NSA officer explains. 
And so, for the sake of getting delegates to 
act, committee chairmen push through 


students, hand-. 
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resolutions from the Chair. They speak for 
motions and then preside over the vote. 
Because this tactic leads to a dogmatically 
derived decision, no book on parliamentary 
procedure allows it. 
STUDENTS WARNED THEY MUST REVOLT 


Idealism reaches a peak at NSA congresses 
as delegates are told of the common bond 
among students throughout the world and 
are warned they must revolt against tradi- 
tional and outmoded practices, both on the 
national and international level. 

At the 1960 congress, NSA sponsored a 
panel on the sit-in movement. The panel 
consisted of Negro participants in the move- 
ment, their defending lawyer, and a white 
girl who volunteered as a secretary for the 
leaders of the movement. To add to the 
emotional pitch of the meeting, delegates 
were led in songs of the sit-in movement. 
That some of the delegates from southern 
schools walked out of the meeting was not 
surprising. | 

The moderator, an NSA officer, was the 


same individual who was largely responsible 


for NSA taking a stand in favor of support- 
ing the sit-ins—a stand which was taken 
without a vote of member schools, without 
consultation with them, and without noti- 
fying them of the decision before involved 
schools read it in their community news- 
papers. 
NO MINORITY REPORTS—NO MINUTES 


NSA fails to provide information regard- 
ing the tremendous dissents which have 
occurred annually at the congresses. Mi- 
nority reports are not published. Minutes 
of the meetings are not distributed, even 
to members. The brotherhood of youth 
that is spoken of so frequently in NSA ses- 
sions seems a reality when NSA bluntly 
states that all 1,300,000 members feel “yes” 
or “no” on politically hot issues. 

The discrepancy between actual and 
claimed representation continues. It be- 
comes a glaring fact when it is realized that 
only 13 of 97 resolutions discussed at the 
1960 congress were voted upon by the dele- 
gates. The rest were decisions of the NEC, 
the National Executive Committee, which 
consists of regional officers and national 
officers. 

This group, with 34 voting members, has 
the constitutional power to decide stands 
and programs for the 1,300,000 members. It 
meets immediately after the summer con- 
gress and passes resolutions which are on 
the. Books for a year before they can be 
altered or reversed by member schools. Al- 
most two-thirds of all NSA resolutions, and 
all of the NSA programs, are the product, 
not of thinking on 350 college campuses, 
but of discussion around the NEC table. 

NONVI PROTESTS IN JAPAN UPHELD 


In September 1960 the NEC passed a reso- 
lution upholding the Japanese riots which 
kept a US. President from visiting the coun- 
try. The consequences of the rioting, and 
the suspicion that it was led by Japanese 
Communists was not mentioned in the fact 
section of this resolution. It was called a 
student demonstration and the NEC put 
NSA on record as upholding the right of 
these students to nonviolently protest ac- 
tions which they consider unjust or un- 
democratic. 

It was mid-December, 4 months after the 
passage of this resolution, that member 
schools were notified of the decision. Even 
then, it was merely included in a codifica- 
tion of 140 other resolutions. With one copy 
of this codification being sent to each mem- 
ber school, the chances that the resolution, 


or any other, would be noticed and discussed 


are small. If member schools should object 
to an NEC resolution, or suggest modifica- 
tions, their criticisms are neither recorded 
nor r published. 


September 26 


Even members of the NEC were unclear 
as to what they passed concerning Japan. 
Of three contacted during the 4 months, 
one denied it was passed, one said he didn’t 
know if it had been, and the other said a 
resolution to that effect was passed, but he 
couldn’t recall specifics of it. Even as the 
NEC was unsure of its decision, and mem-. 
bers uninformed, copies of resolutions were 
sent around the world. 

A resolution of the NEC is supposed to be 
retained only if affirmed by the congress the 
following year. This has been easily side- 
stepped. Resolutions go to the congress and, 
because the NEC doesn’t put them high 
enough on the priority list (which deter- 
mines the order in which they will be dis- 
cussed), time doesn’t allow their passage by 
the congress and they are again sent to the 
NEC, and again passed as NSA opinion. 

By this method a resolution to abolish com- 
pulsory membership lists for all student or- 
ganizations has existed for 4 years without 
ever being voted upon by member schools. 
This does not stop NSA officials from pres- 
suring for the goals of such resolutions. 
Mandates may be involved, which will be 
carried out just as mandates from the Con- 
gress... U.S. Congressmen will be told that 
this is what the youth of the Nation desires. 

A REPRESENTATIVE ORGAN FOR AMERICAN 
STUDENTS? 

Through its regional structure, NSA claims 
the NEC is representative. However, the 
regional votes are not proportional. For 
instance, the Utah region has 6 member 
schools and 1 vote on the NEC; the New 
England region has 51 member schools and 
only 2 votes on the NEC. NEC members 
rarely discuss the issues they vote on with 
representatives from schools in their re- 
gion. A school is unable, through the asso- 
ciation, to find out how its representative 
votes at the NEC sessions. 

Inserted in the 1960 Co program, 
NSA gave a history of NSA which concluded 
with this remark, “Accurately reflecting the 
feelings of students on member campuses, 
USNSA’s structure provides a representative 
organ for American students, despite the 
pluralistic heterogeneity of the Nation’s sys- 
tem of higher education.” 

How can NSA substantiate this claim? 
Many of us who belong to NSA are just be- 
ginning to learn the hypocrisy 
ment. 

NSA does not represent those in its mem- 
bership; its structure precludes the possi- 
bility. Many who belong to NSA are unaware 
that they do. Schools join and leave NSA 
according to the whims—or fears—of individ- 
uals in campus student governments. Few 
students know or care anything about NSA. 
It doesn’t harm them, they think. It helps 
them once in a while with pamphlets to refer 
to on campus problems. 

The greatest apathy of all is being demon- 
strated by the more than 1 million students 
who are allowing NSA to speak for them in 
this unrepresentative manner. In the past, 
many of those who have opposed NSA, or 
wished to reform it, have found its leader- 

had too much of a stronghold to be 
broken with the small effort they were will- 
ing to put forth. To correct what is a seri- 
ous situation within NSA, will take a knowl- 
edge and devotion equal to that of the NSA 
leaders. Those students who are concerned 
about the implications of NSA, who desire 
a democratic form of representation, and 
who believe that speaking with knowledge 


represented; it would only be 
tinued apathy that they would not be able 
to make the truth, which ts on their side, 
heard. 
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QUEEN WITH A CAUSE 


“Last year’s May Queen at Northwestern 
University, Kay Wonderlic, has assumed the 
role of campaigner for some responsibility 
on the part of the U.S. National Student As- 
sociation. She and about 1.3 million other 
college students (the total enrollments of 
the 350 institutions participating in the 
NSA) are constituents of this organization. 
Miss Wonderlic, vice president of the North- 
western University student senate, has had 
occasion to learn how NSA operates, and she 
proposes to do something about it,“ said the 
Chicago Tribune editorially recently. 

“At the base of the NSA pyramid are the 
1.3 million, many no doubt totally unaware 
of the organization. At the apex is a perma- 
nent staff of a Washington office and a na- 
tional executive committee of 34 members. 
Between is an annual congress, made up of 
delegates most of whom have no mandate 
from their home campuses. The shakiness 
of their credentials as genuine representa- 


tives does not restrain-the congress and the 


executive committee from speaking in the 
name of ‘the students. of the United States 
of America.’ Passing resolutions on all 
sorts of complex national and international 
issues is a principal activity of NSA. Last 
year 97 resolutions were (briefly) before the 
annual summer congress. What bothers Miss 
Wonderlic is the presumption of it all. At 
the congress, nd papers’ written 
by members of the national staff and of the 
executive committee are circulated for the 
benefit of participants smart enough to real- 
ize they do not know what they are doing. 


These papers, Miss Wonderlic contends, can 


be highly partisan and opinionated. Com- 
mittees of hundreds pass on resolutions at a 
rate of several an hour. The full congress 
never does get around to most of the resolu- 
tions, which are acted on by the executive 
committee after the rank and file have gone 
home. 
“These resolutions (in the nature of 

half baked and often leaning to the left) 
are then sent around the world and quoted 
at Government as the views of the 
students of the United States of America. 


“Among the delegates at the NSA 1961 


congress wal be Kay Wonderlic of North- 
western. It will be an uphill struggle to win 
this outfit to responsible tactics, but we are 
sure Miss Wonderlic will make a good try. 
We wish her success, though we expect the 
system to emerge intact from criticisms even 
as well grounded.” 


Corry, Pa.: A Town That Is Proud To 
Stand on Its Own Feet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS» 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, in Erie 
County, in the 24th District of Pennsyl- 
vania, is a town by the name of Corry— 
known for its potatoes, its diversified 
industry, and its community spirit. 

This community of less than 8,000 has 
a highly active chamber of commerce, 
and under the leadership of its secre- 
tary, Stewart A. “Doc” Long, its enter- 


prising citizens—through their own in- 


itiative—went out and raised over 
$125,000 for an industrial development 
fund that has resulted in four fine new 
plants being established in Corry. This 


large sum came from outright subscrip- 
tions, with no strings attached other 
than the assurance that the money 
would not be given away. 

Mr. Speaker, Corry exemplifies what 
other communities in the United States 
can do with public spirit and a real ef- 
fort. As their Congressman, I am proud 
of these citizens and wish to take this 
opportunity to recognize their efforts and 
zeal, which I know will be an example 
and an inspiration to other communities. 


Where Are We Heading? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, with the deep 
concern over survival which pervades the 
minds of the citizens of our country now 
that the Soviet Union has embarked on 
atmospheric nuclear tests, and the dan- 
gers involved in the Berlin crisis, it is a 
bit difficult to think back on the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress which is now 
history and analyze the successes of the 
session, as well as its shortcomings. 
When we went into session in January, 
the economy of our country was upper- 
most in our minds, although the mount- 
ing Soviet challenge never left us. First, 
we wondered what kind of a program the 
President would propose, and how he 
would conduct himself in international 
affairs. I can point up the direction in 
which he intended that this Government 
should go in two ways: First, there was 
a clearcut desire to further the cen- 
tralization and expansion of the Fed- 
eral Government. Secondly, there was 
clearcut evidence of the desire to secure 
responsibilities in the executive branch 
which traditionally and constitutionally 
have reposed in the Congress. As we 
look at the successes, partial successes, 
and failures of the administration in 
various areas of legislation, it will be 
possible to analyze tle position we are 
in now, and in what might be attempted 
next year. On the international scene, 
we were discouraged and disappointed 
with the reverses in Laos, and in Cuba. 
I hope that the administration will now 
show the kind of leadership in the Ber- 
lin crisis which will enable the people 
who are presently free to remain free. 
In order to secure unquestionable mili- 
tary strength, we must forge ahead in 
research and development and appro- 
priate the tremendous amounts of money 
necessary. It is significant that during 
this last session, the Congress has not 
been asked to cut back expenditures nor 
have revenues been increased to prevent 
a deficit. The economic recovery is now 


evident, and some indications are that 


this is the beginning of a boom. How- 
ever, it is of the utmost importance in 
these crucial times to hold down domes- 
tic spending, budget in the black rather 
than the red, and in so doing we miay 
achieve economic stability as well as * 
itary 
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AGRICULTURE 


You are all familiar with the action: 
taken this year in the field of agriculture. 
The new feed grains bill was passed 
early in the session, which contained 
three features which I have been advo- 
cating ever since coming to the Congress, 
that is, payment-in-kind as an induce- 
ment to reduce production, voluntary 
retirement of acres and price supports 
contingent upon compliance with the 
program. I am still concerned about 
the policies the Secretary of Agriculture 
might use in disposing of the surplus 
commodities reflecting the cash pay- 


ments which were made to retire acres 


from production. This authority could 
drive down the prices of feed grains, 
which would be detrimental to the 


Midwest, but helpful to the feed- deficit 


areas of the East and the South. The 
omnibus farm bill was passed without 
the requests of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in which he desired to have the 
Congress transfer to him its responsi- 
bility to write farm legislation. I am 
pleased we extended the feed grains 
legislation for another year, and pro- 
vided for a 1-year 10-percent reduc- 
tion in wheat, and extension of the 
important laws, such as the National 
Wool Act, Public Law 480, the special 


school milk program, and improvements 


in our farm credit laws. Next year, we 
can look forward to studies and legisla- 
tion to provide for a long-range farm 
program especially affecting feed grains, 
wheat, and sugar. All these programs 
are due to expire next year. The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act was 
expanded slightly, permitting additional 
commodities to make use of marketing 
orders. It is imperative that farmers 
and individuals involved in related in- 
dustries thoroughly study the ramifica- 
tions of all proposed new programs be- 
cause what is enacted next year may 
stand on the books and affect 3 
for a long time to come. 

EDUCATION 


Early in the session, we began con- 
sideration of a general Federal aid to 
school construction and teachers’ salary 
bill. The administration included the 
extension of Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874, aid to federally impacted areas 
laws, as a part of the package since that 
law is so well accepted and 319 Members 
of Congress have districts which receive 
aid through them. .This issue soon be- 
came embroiled in a controversy over 
the desirability and constitutionality of 
providing Federal aid to private and 
parochial elementary and secondary 
schools. When the National Defense 
Education Act was considered for exten- 
sion and revision, since it was due to ex- 
pire next year, the controversial Federal 
aid to private and parochial elementary 
and secondary schools was added to the 
National Defense Education Act, pro- 
viding for loans for construction to 
these schools, but not for public schools 
in a similar way. The Rules Committee 
refused to schedule the three major edu- 
cation bills before the House because of 
this controversy, and therefore, Federal 
aid to higher education, which would 
have provided for construction of aca- 
demic facilities and financial assistance 


or 

— — 
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grants to students received the same 
fate. Later on, an effort was made by 
some to pass a school construction aid 
bill along with the extension of present 


ity of the House of Representatives since 
the bill was not actually limited only to 
those areas of need as desired by many 
in order to give limited meaningful aid, 
nor was it desired by many proponents of 
broad Federal aid to elementary and 
secondary schools since it provided noth- 
ing for teachers salaries. With these 
series of defeats, the Congress extended 
federally impacted areas laws and the 
National Defense Education Act for 2 
years, thereby enforcing any aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools—if con- 
sidered next year—to be voted on its own 
merits. The disappointment in educa- 
tion legislation to me was twofold. The 
proposed additional assistance to higher 
education was shelved even after the 
need was clearly demonstrated and ac- 
cepted by most to be within a Federal 
responsibility. The second, after a 
thorough study on rehabilitation and 
special education, not enough was done 
to forward the needed improvements in 
these areas. It is my hope that further 
work in these areas win be conducted 


next year. 
FOREIGN AID 


The big controversy in the foreign aid 
legislation was not whether it should be 
passed or not, nor even over the amount: 
of funds authorized. It was, rather, 
whether a new policy should be adopted 
providing the administration with long- 
range—5 years—planning authority plus 
funding of the program through Treas- 


Congress right for financial review 
which it presently has through annual 
appropriations. I support long-range 
planning authority, but annual appro- 
priations. The House, in its enthusiasm 
to show that it would not condone 
Treasury borrowing to finance the de- 
velopment loan funds, adopted a bill 
which even provided for annual author- 


ization. Later, the House-Senate con- 


ferees worked out the difference in a 
very acceptable manner. The foreign 
aid bill was adopted, and shortly there- 
after, the Appropriations Committee re- 

its bill to finance this authoriza- 
tion, $1,112,500,000 will be provided for 
the Development Loan Fund, $296,500,- 
000 for development grants, $275 million 
for the President’s contingency fund, 
and $1,600,000,000 for military assist- 
ance. When the House Committee on 
Appropriations cut the military assist- 
ance grant to $1.3 billion, I thought this 
was an unwise move and supported a 
motion to increase this amount by $300 
million. I thought the administration 
justified its request for the larger 
amount for military assistance which 
goes to improve the fighting capabilities 
of our allies. 

DEPRESSED AREAS—MINIMUM WAGE 

This session passed a depressed areas 
bill. I supported the retraining and re- 
location of workers phase of the bill, al- 
though I did not feel sufficient emphasis 
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was placed on retraining. I believe that 
workers who have lost their jobs because 
of basic changes in the economy and 
technology must be encouraged to learn 
other skills which are in demand. I op- 
posed the method of financing this leg- 
islation, which—again—is the back-door 
financing approach. This session also 
approved a minimum wage bill which 
increased wages for those affected by the 
bill to $1.15 to be increased to $1.25 in 
3 years. This legislation also includes 
many intrastate businesses of certain 
volumes. I believe the various State leg- 
islatures should legislate minimum 
wages for strictly intrastate businesses, 
and the Federal Government should con- 
fine itself to businesses in interstate 
commerce. 
PEACE CORPS 

After much discussion, the House ap- 
proved the establishment of a Peace 
Corps for the next 3 years. Previously, 
the Peace Corps was operating under a 
Presidential order. The legislation thus 
gave legislative approval, and approved 
$40 million for its operation. 

ARMS CONTROL AGENCY 


The House also approved the estab- 
Jishment of an arms control agency. I 
supported this legislation since I felt 
that in the past our officials representing 
us in international conferences have too 
often not been certain what should be 
proposed because of indecision on the 
policy level. There, of course, cannot 
be any disarmament now under the stress 
of the international situation. However, 
there is a need for a continuing study of 
the scientific, economic; political, legal, 
social, psychological, military and tech- 
nological factors related to arms and 
arms control, and this would be the spe- 
cific responsibility of the permanent 
agency. 

This session of Congress revised the 
social security program by increasing 
the minimum benefit from $33 to $40 
a month, and allowing men to retire at 
62 with lower benefits. We also in- 
creased survivors benefits by 10 percent 
and reduced eligibility requirements. 
Social security taxes were increased one- 
eighth of 1 percent on both employer 
and employee, and three-sixteenths of 1 
percent for self-employed individuals. 


HOUSING 


The administration’s urban develop- 
ment bill providing for a $4.9 billion 
housing program is now law. This legis- 
lation allows the Federal Government 
to bypass State governments to establish 
direct lines of finance and control from 
the Federal Government to the cities. 
The bill permits the use of Federal funds 
to buy and set aside land to be released 
later for public use. There is also a 
strong element of “backdoor spending”’ 
in the bill, that is, borrowing directly 


from the Treasury without a specific au- 


thorization from the Appropriations 
Committee or committing the Govern- 
ment to spend certain amounts before 
receiving an authorization from the Ap- 
propriations Committee. Examples of 
such “backdoor spending” are the public 
housing contract assistance and urban 
renewal grant contract assistance. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In all, Congress authorized slightly 
more than $49 billion for national de- 
fense during this past session; there is a 
bipartisan, all-out effort here in Wash- 
ington to build up our military forces to 
meet not only the current Berlin crisis, 
but any potentially dangerous situation 
anywhere in the world. This general 
buildup includes $12.5 billion for the con- 
struction of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels; it continues the B-52 bomber 
production programs, provides for 2 
new nuclear-powered missile frigates 
and steps up the Polaris submarine pro- 
duction to 29 by 1964, instead of 1967. 
Congress also authorized the President 
to call up to 250,000 reservists and Na- 
tional Guardsmen for active duty of not 
more than 1 year and to extend train- 
ing periods. Other authorizations in- 
clude the construction and improvement 
of our missile sites and nuclear subma- 
rine bases; also, research on solid and 
nuclear propellants as well as the devel- 
opment of the latest weapons for use in 
conventional warfare. 

HIGHWAYS 


More than $11.5 billion was 3 
ated by this session of Congress for the 
completion of Interstate and Defense 
Highway System as scheduled by 1972, 
and to bring Federal apportionments 
for primary, secondary, and urban pro- 
grams from 3925 million to 31 billion 


annually. Congress also fixed Federal 


gas and diesel] tax at 4 cents per gallon, 
raised the levies on tires, tubes, retread 
rubber, and on heavy trucks and buses. 


WATER POLLUTION 


Because of the greatly increasing ae 


mands for additional water supplies—a > 


demand that will be a major challenge 
within 10 years—Congress expanded its 
water pollution control program and in- 


creased grants to the States and inter- 


state agencies from $3 million annually 
to $5 million for operations through June 
30, 1968. ‘This session also increased its 


appropriation for the construction of 


treatment works from $50 million to $100 
million annually, and substituted a slid- 
ing-scale formula for the present 30-per- 
cent limitation on Federal grants. 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


Having considered some of the major 
legislation which has been acted on dur- 
ing this session of the 87th Congress, I 
also want to take note of the views of 
my constituents in the Minnesota First 
District. In April of this year, I sent out 
some 110,000 questionnaires. Of this 
total, more than 10 percent mailed their 
replies—an unusually high return. 
lieve this indicates that the citizens in 
my district have a great interest and 


concern about their Government; it also 
‘indicates that they want their repre- 


sentative in Washington to know what 
they are thinking on important issues. 
Here are the results of my 1961 ques- 
tionnaire: 

Do you think that our civilian defense pro- 
gram has been satisfactory? Yes, 43.06 per- 
cent; no, 42.14 percent; no opinion, 14.80 
percent. 

A Peace Corps of young 
be established under Federal auspices for 
oversea development work? Tes, 54.08 per- 
cent; no, * percent; no opinion, 10.30 
percent. 
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To restore greater confidence in the dollar 


and halt the drain of gold overseas, we should 


return to high tariffs and trade restrictions 
other eountries? Yes, 36.11 percent; 
no, 47.65 percent; no opinion, 16.24 percent. 

Reduce our military forces overseas? Yes, 
27.10 pereent; no, 55.21 percent; no opinion, 
17.69 percent, 

Curtail oversea travel by American citi- 
zens and restrict duty-free merchandise they 
can purchase abroad? Yes, 48.86 percent; 
no, 34.89 percent; no opinion, 16.25 percent. 

Reduce our production costs and increase 
our production to compete more effectively 
in the world market? Yes, 78.56 percent; no, 
9.14 percent; no opinion, 12.30 percent. 

Remove American businessman’s incen- 
tive to invest in dollar-rich oversea coun- 
tries? ‘Yes, 51.03 percent; no, 20.07 percent; 
no opinion, 28.90 percent. 

Should the Federal Government establish a 
Freedom Academy which would conduct 
courses for community leaders in both the 
United States and abroad on the Communist 
threat, and to develop a “counter science” 
against the Communists? Yes, 63.61 percent; 
no, 20.25 percent; no opinion, 16.14 percent. 

Should Congress enact a farm program 
which, among other things, would enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to set market 
prices and enable Government marketing 
of major quantities of agricultural produc- 
tion through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion? Yes, 27.73 percent; no, 53.87 percent; 
no opinion, 18.40 percent. 

Do you favor loans to private and pa- 
rochial schools, both elementary and 


secondary as suggested, similar to loans for 


colleges and universities? Yes, 20.15 per- 


cent; no, 7648 percent; no opinion, 3.37 


percent. 

Should we continue to oppose the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions? Yes, 70.57 percent; no, 20.04 per- 
cent; no opinion, 9.39 percent. 

If another attempt to reach an agree- 
ment with Russia to ban nuclear testing 
should fail, should we resume underground 


testing? Yes, 75.20 percent; no, 12.94 per- 


cent; no opinion, 11.86 percent. 

To assist economically-distressed areas, do 
you approve of: Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States to establish industry? Tes, 41.96 


percent; no, 42.08 percent; no opinion, 15.96 


percent. 
A Federal rehabilitation program to re- 
train and relocate workers in other fields? 


Yes, 58.48 percent; no, 29.88 percent; no 


opinion, 11.64 percent. 


Finally, one could not survey the work 
of this session of Congress without noting 
the grave state of world affairs—a situa- 
tion which has deteriorated steadily 
while the work of this Congress has pro- 
ceeded. 

I do not believe that this country’s 
foreign policy should be based on the 
mere containment of the Communists. 
Our foreign policy should, rather, be 
dedicated to the great task of forcing 
what Has been a steadily advancing com- 
munism into a steady retreat and with- 
drawal from countries which it has en- 
slaved. Consequently, I believe first it is 
wisdom for our country to build its mili- 
tary forces not just to meet the current 
threat in Berlin, but to ensure our se- 
curity regardless of where the threat to 
peace comesfrom. I have often thought 
that it is one of the unfortunate, ele- 
mental facts of our time that countries 
under dictatorships tend to be over con- 
fident when assessing the military capa- 


_ bility of our country. This was surely 


the case both in World War I and in 


World War II. I believe it is now also 


true, though a prudent man might find 


it difficult to understand why this should 
be. During peaceful days, we are con- 
cerned about our own families, our own 
endeavors, and our own communities. 
This is a privilege we expect to enjey in 
a country such as ours. It is, in fact, 
what accounts for the deep-seated pride 
in being Americans. But, however diffi- 
cult it is to arouse our people, once this 
occurs, our enemies in the past have 
found that we prosecute war with an al- 
most fanatical energy. This fact is in 
no way a boast; it is a fact of history, 
and I believe Americans are now willing 
to do whatever they can for their 
country. 

‘How can it be, then, that those who 
would now violate their agreements with 
our country in an attempt to enslave even 
more millions could underestimate an 
aroused American Nation? I am con- 
vinced in my own mind that the vast 
majority of Americans will tolerate no 
further concessions to the forces of com- 
munism. If negotiations are called for 
based on the assumption of the Commu- 
nists that there must be some Western 


concessions, then I oppose such nego- 
tiations. I believe the line has been 


drawn—not just in Berlin—but around 
the world. In negotiations the demand 
on our part should be for the rights and 
freedom of peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain as in all other countries of the 
world. 

Fot human beings by the millions to 


face the prospects of a nuclear war is one 


of the enormous and terrifying facts of 
this era. But millions of Americans 
have, in the past, been willing to pay the 
supreme sacrifice rather than bow to 
foreign domination or foreign terroriza- 
tion. Any man who would say there is 
nothing worse than death, I would think 
such a man dead already. Worse than 
death itself is human freedom denied; 
worse than death is moral depravity. 
Worse than death is a life void of a be- 
lief in God and the freedom to practice 
that belief. I decry the morally bank- 
rupt slogan, popular in some minority 
groups in England—the slogan “Better 
Red than dead.” 

There was an American in an equally 
cruel era of our history who had another 
slogan that stirs my heart and mind to- 
day just as it stirred our ancestors al- 
most two centuries ago. Patrick Henry 
said it best, and we still remember, “Give 
me liberty or give me death.” That, I 
believe, is the conviction and nobly de- 
fiant stand that most worthily recom- 
mends itself to all Americans in these 
days of crisis. 


There Is Only America Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Nina 


M. Pulliam, world traveler, author and 
newspaper executive, addressed the an- 


property 
tolerable. 
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nual convention of Theta Sigma P 
women's national journalistic fraterni 
at the Universtiy of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans., on August 19, 1961. Mrs. Pul- 
liam is the wife of Eugene C. Puiliam, 
publisher of the Indianapolis Star and 
News, the Arizona Republic and the 
Phoenix Gazette. | 
From her extensive experience and 


travels Mrs. Pulliam has drawn an ex- 


ceedingly clear picture of the problems 
this Nation faces and how they de- 
veloped. Her address is a compelling 
call to Americans to meet the challenge 
of communism with the best weapons we 
possess—the courage and commonsense 
which made this Nation great. 

Excerpts from that address follow: 

Is Onty America Now 

The dateline—US.A., summer of 1961— 
is a dramatic combination of words and 
numerals, for both the time and the place 
are supercharged with trouble and anxiety; 
and sometimes humillation and deep anger. 


Americans are face to face with a fearful ~- 


necessity to which we can no longer close 
our minds—the necessity to determine 
whether we have the wisdom and the stam- 
ina to find and face the answers to the 
awesome questions of our time; or whether 
we choose, instead, to drift on, as though in 
a dreamworld, until we are finally blasted 
awake, Only to discover that our time has 
run out—and the chance to find those an- 
swers is gone beyond recall. 

Where does America stand today—in the 
eyes of Americans, and in the eyes of the 
rest of the world? 

In April of this year the President of the 
United States spoke to the American News- 
paper Publishers Association at our annual 
convention. He gave us his opinion as to 
where the country stands today—he in- 
formed us that he considers the freedom 
of this Nation to be under deadly threat. 

I could not possibly agree more heartily 
than I do with the President’s evaluation of 
our position. But I disagree with him al- 
most entirely as to the cause and the cure. 

That the freedom of our country is under 
deadly threat is hardly news to most think- 
ing Americans. For 30 years now the wisest 
and most experienced among us have been 
trying continuously to be heard with the 
same somber warning—that our freedom is 
under deadly threat—and that unless we 
awakened to that calamitous truth, and 
put a stop to the further deterioration of 
that freedom, we would find ourselves just 
about where we do find ourselves in this 
unsettled summer of 1961—-dangerously near 
the point of no return, so far as being a 


free people living in a powerful and respected 


republic is concerned. 
There was a time when America 


stood up 
before the world as the most admirable of 


nations, desired as a friend and feared as 
an enemy; in those days an American's life 
was worth something in other parts of the 
world; in those days an American wasn’t 
reviled and spat upon or held for ransom in 
other countries; nor was the American flag 
being burned in front of American embassies 
across the world; our planes weren't being 
hijacked in flight, and our foreign properties 
weren’t being confiscated under our very 
hand; we were respected; and we were re- 


What has been going on inside America? 
What has been happening to Americans? 

It should be ver clear to us now—it is 
certainly clear . ose on the outside look- 
ing in at us—that we have been growing less 
confident of ourselves and of the unques- 


˖*—6 
spected because we deserved to be. | 
As Americans, born and bred in freedom, 
we find these violations against our lives and 5 
——— — — 
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thet Britain and France can be written off, 


st is concerned; Russia already holds 


troit or Los Angeles, we've got it made, we've 
got “peace in our time.” 
Our situation fairly pleads for states- 


ble. 
We have not only surrendered the offen- 
sive, we have literally rejected it—when a 
dozen 
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completely unfavorable position possible; 
each wishywashy reaction of ours, makes 
their plan an accomplished fact. 

This was Lenin’s dream; it was Stalin's 
determination; it is Khrushchev’s reality. 

As responsible citizens, it is our duty to 
inform ourselves as fully as our minds per- 
mit concerning the tactics and the inten- 
tions of communism; for we will have to deal 
with it, as surely as we have to deal with 


fire, flood and pestilence, if we intend to 
survive. 


Analyze the mind of the Communist and 
his methods and his performance. Like it 
or not, you have got to know that the con- 
firmed Communist is completely dedicated 
to the cause for which he works—and he 
does work—and hard. He venerates com- 
munism, for it has replaced God and all 
personal freedom and integrity for him; he 
will subvert an whatsoever to it; and 


he believes absolutely in its eventual su- 


premacy over all the world. 

I wish there were time to give you some 
firsthand pictures of communism, as a way 
of life, behind the Iron Curtain—in the 
captive satellite nations as well as in Russia. 
Wherever you see it, you see it revealed as 
the blatant big lie it reallyis. It is nothing 
but another form of tyranny and suppres- 
sion of the great masses of people by the 
ruling few at the top. Those rulers hold 
the power of life and death——and worse— 


over every Man, woman and child who has 


the dreadful misfortune to be trapped under 
Communist control. It is the most highly 
centralized and inhuman form of govern- 
ment and way of life ever fashioned, the 
utter quintessence of imperialism and evil. 
As for me, I should far rather be dead than 

There is no nation which has freely 
chosen communism as a way of life; no peo- 
ple ever freely chose to live under any form 
of tyranny and suppression. And any highly 
centralized government eventually becomes 
the agency of suppression over the many by 


the powerful few at the top. It makes no 


difference what benevolent claims and prom- 
ises it makes; it makes no difference what 
name it takes in order to conceal] its true 
nature. 

Today more people in the world are af- 
fected by the words and actions of Nikita 
Khrushchev than by those of any other liv- 
ing person. And United States, so re- 
cently regarded as the most powerful nation 


point of world United States 
herself awaits with dread the news of what 
crisis Khrushchev will next create, either 
directly or through his robot ventriloquists, 
such as Castro. 

And so in this troubled summer of 1961, 
we face some fearful facts concerning our 
position in the world and that of our avowed 
executioner, Russia. What does a brief re- 
capitulation of those facts reveal? These 
things, among others: 

‘In 1947, the U.S. Government under Mr. 

It 


Since then the American people have paid 


out in foreign aid over $80 billion; and we are 
committed to much, much more. 

We have proof that much of this great 
outpouring went to countries now alien to 
us and quite lost to the free world; much 
of it was actually used against us; most of 
it was an utter waste, helping neither us 
nor the common people like us in the coun- 
tries who took it. And did it contain com- 
munism?.. 

During the 
very years our foreign aid program has been 
in effect, 750 million more people have been 


substance with which to work, 
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have practically broken all ties which ever 
drew them toward the West. 

In addition to this acquisition of a billion 
and a half more people, Russia has estab- 
lished hundreds of hotbeds of hate against 


us all over the world, ready to do violence 


against us whenever the Kremlin gives the 
order. As witness Cuba. Today, without 
let or hindrance or protest, Russia is arming 
Cuba and preparing her as a missile-launch- 
ing base, a mere 90, wide-open miles from 
the American coast. 

Does any of this delude you into thinking 
we have bought peace and friendship and 
freedom with our foreign aid billions? Did 
those billions “contain” communism? Is 
any of OF Mustip the act of 
nation devoted to peace? 

What has been going on inside America 
during those years of Russia’s startling evo- 
lution? 

Thirty years ago the United States began 
a retreat—a retreat from the fundamental 
principles on which we were originally 


constituted a nation, and by which we had 


prospered and grown strong. We abandoned 
our time-tested traditions, and substituted 
therefor a hodgepodge of fatuous theories, 
all of which had been tried, had failed, and 
had been completely discreditd by other 
long-gone nations, hundreds of years before 
America was 80 much as a dot on the world 


map. 

That is the real reason our freedom is now 
under deadly threat; that is the real cause 
for our weakness within, and our loss of 
prestige and respect without. 

As Americans, we inherited the most ad- 
mirable traditions ever handed down to any 
people. The word “traditions” is not a hol- 
low word; to Americans it should be a hal- 
lowed word, for our traditions grew from 
the highest ideals which ever prompted any 
group of men and women to weld themselves 
together into a nation. 

The most powerful force which impelled 
our founders to create this Nation was an 
urge which would not be silenced—the urge 
to give reality to man’s most innate long- 
ing, the imperishable longing to be free; 
to be free in mind and spirit, and to have 
freedom of action and expression. 

And our American freedom is unique— 
for it is rooted in the most noble documents 
ever devised—the Holy Bible, the Declaration 


of Independence, the Constitution of the 


United States, and our strictly American 
ten commandments—the Bill of Rights. 
Throughout these written documents and 
throughout the traditions handed down to 
us, we are constantly cautioned that the in- 
dividual is the one absolutely indispensable 
unit of freedom; and we have accepted — 
injunction that it is our utmost 


bility to protect and sustain the individual's | 


integrity; for that is the gift of God to man. 

Americans have projected these faiths into 
our cherished hope for all mankind—the 
sum and substance of it being that we have 
aimed to attain a state of true brotherhood- 
and-freedom throughout the world. 

While we remained mindful of the true 
nature of our inheritance of freedom, and 
faithful to the traditions which grew out of 
it, the United States prospered. We became 
the miracle of modern times. We had great 
but our 
success was essentially due to the unique 
freedom in which we lived. We were free 
to study and learn and think; to dare and 
discover and create; and thus to accomplish 
dur highest aims and aspirations, all in ac- 
cordance with the ability and sometimes 
genius with which we were endowed. 


And in the main, we did so; in the main, 
We worked hard and were sensibly provi- 


dent; we studied and thought and under- | 
things; in the main, 


took new and daring 
we assumed our responsibilities as mature 


carefully calculated to put us in the most lion have moved closer to communism, and citizens, acknowledging we had a debt to 
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| 
of our American way of | 
duemz or friend; we grope futilely for a de- — — | 
Aa @ibamdoned our original and reliable direc- 
responsible for leading us sre 
pe bes at the waves while our national life 
ee been acting, in very truth, as William | 
Lederer has charged us with acting—as “a 
“A nation of sheep.” 
= Do you know where Alma-Ata Kazakhstan, 
a is? It lies east of the Urals, deep in Soviet 
i Russia. In July, just about 3 months after 
25 Mr. Kennedys deadly threat“ speech in 
New York, Nikita Khrushchev made a speech 
5 in Alma-Ata. He shouted to his audience 1 . 
a there “There is only America ahead of us | 
non —and that country can be compared ⁵ 
| wornout runner.” The people cheered, and 
2 Mr. Khrushchev grinned—and shook his : 
This taunting message from that remote | 
place had deep significance for you and me, N 
for Mr. Khrushchev'’s meaning is very clear : 
munism has the seeds of tyranny and vio-k- 
lence planted and flourishing in every corner f 
of the earth; there is only America now be- 
tween them and the fulfillment of the evil i 
vow they swore against all mankind 40-odd 5 
years ago. 
Bluntly translated, the meaning of that 4 
vow is that communism will neither waver J 
nor weary until every vestige of freedom and : 
| dignity and truth has been eradicated from 
all the nations of earth; and the whole world F 
is controlled from Moscow. 
: Make no wishful-thinking mistake about 
2 it—that is the undeviating aim and inten- 
tion of every real Communist—changeless, 
A relentless and lifelong. To this end, every 
: drop of effort and energy and hate, every con- ; 
ceivable deceit and subversion, is being a 
driven against the United States on a 24- : 
hour-a-day basis, every day of every year. 4 
This summer of 1961 is sadly reminiscent f 
of the fateful summer of 1938—the tragic d 
year of Neville Chamberlain’s misbegotten 
| time”. Our leaders are trusting in Ba a . 
3 ae are same among nations, so recently respected and 
5 dort of nebulous hopes which were relied on trusted, as the real and abiding rallying 
then. They appear to believe that if we d 
- gurvive one more Ehrushchev—or Mao Tse i 
tung—or Castro-inspired crisis, without 
manship and strong, Offensive leadership; : 
we seem, instead, committed to the pursuit | 
| of weakness. If this continues, it can end | 
only one way—in a great American tragedy. | 
What is the real truth of our situation? | 
| ‘Wherein is the real tragedy of it? — 
The real truth of it is that there is no — v9 „5 0 
peace in the world today. There has been | 
no genuine peace since that autumn day in | 
— 17 when communism began its grim and | 
when Soviet Russia was spewed up and : ; 
spawned as a nation. 
And the terrible tragedy of it is that we 
are allowing communism to wage virtually 
. & one-way war, planned and plotted by 
= them, and suited to their own terms and 
ture it have been openly slapping us across booted behind the Iron Curtain, under out- | 


— 
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pay for the freedom we enjoyed: and we 
emerged on the world scene as a strong and 


respected nation, of individually strong men 


and women. 

But 30 years ago we began to grow care- 
less. We came to assume we had inherited 
our freedom in fee simple absolute. We 


ignored the ages-old admonition that free-- 


dom’s price of eternal vigilance is a high and 
a continuing price; we were being sold the 
idea that we could forget that price. 

For nearly 30 years now the foundations 
and the safeguards of our freedom, as origi- 
nally set down, have been subjected to 
assault from without and from within. For 
nearly 30 years, while communism has bom- 
barded those foundations from outside, we 
have been chiseling at them from inside. 
With no thought for the future, we have 
allowed this deterioration to continue, ig- 
noring what we know—that nations are 
more often destroyed by weakness within 
than by strength from without. 

Today our Nation’s total debts stand at 
$3,000 billion. No nation ever staggered un- 
der such an incomprehensible, ruinous debt. 
We have placed a lien on the output of our 
productive plant and on our income unto 
the tenth generation. 

Our personal initiative and our very self- 
respect, our great productive business ma- 
chine and our established form of Govern- 
ment itself are threatened with annihilation. 

For nearly 30 years now we have been led 

stealthily but steadily away from the con- 


stituted form of our Government. 


During those 30 years we have subverted 
our inherent commonsense to the counter- 


-feit claim that Government can do a better 


job than the people of owning and operating 
all the productive elements of this country— 
from farming to higher education; we have 
supinely submitted to giving up billions 
after billions of our dollars to fruitless for- 
eign aid; we have stood still while the 
bureaucrats scurried around trying to re- 
shape us into a welfare state; we have stood 
still while Government took over more and 
more of those affairs which, by the very 
nature of this republic, are the responsibility 
of the individual or the community or the 
State; in short, we have finally succumbed to 
the incessant pressures of the bureaucrats, 


and have conceded we want freedom from 


responsibility more than we want freedom 
itself. 

And in doing so, we induced into our 
national bloodstream the parasitic germs of 
weakness and welfare statism which are now 
consuming and exhausting us as a great and 


Tree Nation of strong men and women. 


Today we are face to face with the awful 


‘consequences of our years of folly; for we 


have now abdicated to government so many 
of freedom’s responsibilities, and have sur- 
rendered in heavy payment therefor so many 
of freedom’s rights, that the remaining ves- 
tiges of our freedom me, indeed, under 
deadly threat. 

Unless we call a halt to these bureaucratic 
procedures which are un us, they 
will succeed finally in reducing us to a bank- 
rupt, impotent, has-been nation. 

For the good American way of life is not 
invulnerable to these arrogant violations of 
the natural and human and God-given laws 
on which this country was established. 

The people out across this country know 
some very important which our 


leaders in government have either forgotten 


or never learned. 

There is statistical proof that the Ameri- 
can people are well aware of the gravity of 
our Nation’s position; there is also satis- 


_ness-to-act is not only more rational but 


more courageous. 

America is literally pleading for strong 
leadership—leadership which has the cour- 
age and commonsense to stop the wasteful, 
domestic flascoes which are weakening us 
within; and the courage and commonsense 
to restore us to our lost position of strength 
and respect in the outside world. . 

This is our country. Its business is our 
business. Before time runs quiet out, let us 
tell the Government what we know and 
what we want—and what we expect govern- 
ment, as our representative, to do about it. 

We want the defense for our Nation and 
the protection for our way of life that we 
have poured out billions of our dollars to 
buy and pay for—and for which we must 
pour out many billions more. We will re- 
sist the New Frontier philosophy that the 
new American way of life must be to go 
underground, to live in fallout cellars and to 


survive on ersatz candy bars. 


We want our Government to start formu- 
lating our foreign policy on the basis of 
what is good for America; and to get over 
its obsessive fear of the opinion of the rest 
of the world. The opinion of the rest of the 
world neither pays our bills nor buys us any 
defense or friendship. Russia gives not one 
ruble for world opinion—she defies the 
whole world, ignores and outrages world 


opinion, and continues to grow steadily more 


powerful. 

We know that foreign aid should be con- 
fined to those nations whose leaders will use 
it for the good of the people—not to line 
their pocketbooks or lend to our enemies— 
and who are pledged to speak up and stand 
steady in the cause of freedom. 

We know it takes strong men and women 
to withstand the pressures of today’s world- 


wide problems; and we know that a nation 


of welfare state featherbedders, feeding at 
the public trough, living off Federal aid 


schemes, won’t have the fortitude to save 


America when the chips are down; we do not 
intend to stand still any longer and be 
merely silent onlookers at the continued 
ruthless abortion of our Republic into a sec- 
ond-class welfare state. 

We know that no cause can win, no mat- 
ter how noble, without wise and vigorous 
leadership in a steady direction;-we want 
that kind of leadership; and we want it to 
do some commonsense planning to restore 
sanity to our financial affairs and to get us 
back on the beam of our proper course. 

And we most emphatically want to retrieve 
our lost offensive by forcing world opinion 
back to the crimes of communism, where it 
belongs. We have a dossier of those crimes 
as high as the sky. What of Hungary, of 
Francis Powers, of Cardinal Mindzenty—and 
millions more? 


The record of communism’s criminality. 


lies unused, collecting dust in the United 
Nations’ under-the-table shelves; when, in 
fact, it gives us, ready made, the real am- 
munition we need for defeating commu- 


The people out across this country know 
all these things. Let us tell our leaders to 
quit playing politics with our lives and for- 
tunes and our national honor and get down 


to the business of taking care of America. 


Public opinion, the voice of the people, 
is the most powerful force in American life. 


We can stop America’s further retreat to- 


our Nation’s affairs. Speak up whenever you 
can; and talk back whenever you must. 
If we reject our responsibility to do so we 
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And You Thought It Couldn't -Happpa 
Here? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is an editorial which appeared 
in the Feed and Grains Journal recently. 
It contains some very interesting obser- 
vations and some very informative ma- 
terial that I believe the Members of the 
Congress and the public should know 
about. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include this editorial in the 
RECORD: 

AND You It COULDN'T Hapren HERE? 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville (Der Fueh- 
er) Freeman's “hatchet squadrons” swooped 
down like swarming cluster flies on the 
American Soybean Association’s convention 
in Indianapolis the week before last. Their 
purpose? To ram through a resolution en- 
dorsing Dictator Freeman's recent price sup- 
port skulduggery on soybeans of $2.30 a 
bushel. 

President John Raber of the radical Indi- 
‘ana Farmers Union led this insurgent force, 
variously estimated at between 30 and 50 
administration socialists and sympathizers. 

So intent were they upon ramrodding their 
Russian-inspired views through the conven- 
tion that one of the wildest scenes imagi- 
nable, in such au august setting, transpired. 
Fortunately, even the court order obtained 
by Der Fuehrer's followers did not restrain 
the election—which these rebels tried to 
prevent. 

Before this convention, these Commie sym- 
pathizers were not members of ASA. They 
simply paid the $3 fee before entering the 
convention hall and then made every effort 


to move in and take over. 


Needless to say, these same tactics can be 
expected to become well perfected before a 
similar attempt is made. State and sec- 
tional producers groups, and State Farmers 
Elevator Associations, in particular, unques- 


tionably will be their next targets. 


As a result of the 45-cent boost in the sup- 
port level for this grain, as much as a 120- 
million-bushel carryover can be anticipated 
for our fifth largest crop by the end of the 
1962 marketing year. Most of it could end 
up in Government hands at a cost to tax- 
payers of up to a quarter-billion dollars. 

The Government paying farmers not to 
grow corn and other feed grains to reduce 
the surplus, while guaranteeing them higher 
prices to overproduce soybeans, simply cre- 
ates a new surplus, and is the height of in- 
consistency. 

This connivance is just about as fantastic | 
and idiotic as the 4,500,000 acres of land that 
Freeman recently “lost,” which will cost tax- : 
payers another $150 million. He paid farm- 
ers $680 million to reduce corn acreage by 
20,090,511 acres under the 1961 Feed Grains 
Act. Only 15,379,000 acres have been re- 
tired; hence, with typical USDA inefficiency, 
these 4,500,000 acres must either never have 
existed or never were planted to corn and 
grain sorghums. 

In explaining this transaction to the Sen- 
ate, Delaware’s well-known feed dealer and 
poultry raiser, Senator JoHN WILLIAMS, com- 
pared this hocus-pocus to the age-old joke 
about fakers and slickers selling the Brook- 
— “But at least there was a bridge,” 

declared 


in exposing this 
— | 


* 


— — 
| 
‘ 
JJ 
̃ _¼ͤ: 
— 
— 
nism, if only we had the ordinary common- 
sense and the American-type courage to use 
it. 
ward disaster only if we individually assume eer 
a more aggressive and informed concern in 
tical proof that the determination of the Dr 
people is stronger and more purposeful than may well be finished as a free Nation living 
that of those who are handling our Nation’s under God, governed by and for the people; 
affairs; that our thinking is straighter and and mankind’s noblest experiment will van- oe 
more down to earth; and that our willing- ish from the earth. 


munist system. 


“Why in blazes should we finance our own 
Ohio’s Representative 
Detsert L. LArra, when he heard the news. 


destruction?” 


profound effect on their voting attitudes. 


; 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 
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portant to our Nation. A society in which 


its citizens cannot receive proper medi- 
cal care does not have the right to call 
itself prosperous. 

Barbara Yuncker, the highly regarded 
journalist, wrote in the New York Post 
of September 24, 1961, a moving article 
about a 74-year-old woman who tried to 
get assistance under the Kerr-Mills plan. 
She failed to receive the necessary aid. 
Her case is an example of why it is im- 
perative that Congress pass promptly a 
program of medical aid to the aged 
through social security. I hope that it 
will be a priority matter next session. 

I imclude, under unanimous consent 
heretofore granted, the above-mentioned 
article: 


Hearine How Woman, 74, Tum VAINLY 
Am 


To Ger MEpIcAL 
(By Barbara Yuncker) 


month her bills for medicine, Blue Cross, and 
two doctors’ visits total $25, not allowing for 


WAITS IN VAIN 


* 
8 
8 
8 
1 
18 
r= 


Blue Cross premiums, nervously apologetic 


her fear that she’s been too much trouble 


everybody. | 

the e of her dignity she’s lucky she 
no kin; they’d have been investigated to 
they could pay he- bills. Or that she 
no savings; she’d have to prove she’d 
first, except for a permitted $900. 
Smith was a witness-by-proxy Friday 
the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Insurance Plans undertook to find 
w the State’s Metcalf-McCloskey Act, 
lementing Kerr-Mills, is working out. 
e was brought in spirit by Jean Wallace 
ly testifying for the Community Service 


. 


- podiatry ign 


FORCED ON WELFARE 

Mrs. Carey was one of a daylong parade 
of witnesses whose aggregate testimony said, 
in effect, that Metcalf-McCloskey was not 
yet helping those in was designed to help, 
that the investigation of relatives prevented 
proud old people from applying, that income 
and savings limits were too low, that m- 
dependent old people were being forced to 
“pauperize themselves and go on welfare 
which the law never intended and that 
elimination of dentistry, eyeglasses and 
ored frequent and major com- 
plaints of the elderly. 


Big Science—Marvel of Menace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF . 
HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
wide range of new vistas opened by the 
modern development of science produces 
some of the most important problems 
ever faced by the world. If we do not 
find the proper answers, not only will 
our national security be placed in danger, 
but the future progress of mankind will 
be retarded or even stifled. 


I am not a scientist by training or 


profession. I have studied international 


In my humble judgment, our first step 
must be further to develop an effective 
-antimissile missile. We must speed up 
our present efforts to do this in every 
possible way. In this way we can pre- 


serve our national security and at the 


same time guard the peace of the world. 
I might add that an antimissile missile 
is strictly a defensive weapon if in the 
possession of a peace desiring nation 
such as the United States of America. 
The following article from the New 
York Times magazine of July 23, 1961, 
by Alvin M. Weinberg, Director of the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., points up some of the de- 
cisions our Nation faces in a concise 
manner. I particularly call attention to 


the parts of his remarks concerned with 


putting a man on the moon and with the 
possibilities that modern progress in the 
field of biology enables us to forecast. 
The article follows: 
Bro SCIENCE—-MARVEL OR MENACE? 
(By Alvin M. Weinberg) 
Throughout history, societies have ex- 


physical and -intellectual limits. History 


bolize the church culture of the Middle Ages, 
Versailles the France of Louis XIV, and so on. 
When history looks at the 20th century, 
she will see science and technology as its 
_theme; she will find the monuments of big 
science the huge rockets, the high-energy 
accelerators, the high-flux research reac- 
tors—symbols of our time just as surely as 
Notre Dame is a symbol of a past age. 


September 26 
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per bushel than US. consumers? Mean- 

Rie: while, Khrushchev is reported to be planning 

7 an announcement of free bread for his peo- 

: A xich Harvest of trouble may also soon be 

ae expected use of our vast holdings o 

a foreign 7 now estimated at $4 bil- 

ae lion, plus another $4 billion in IOU’s from 

oe alleged “sales” (7) of our surplus farm com- rN 
This hoard of foreign “funny money” is 
much as Uncle Sap is now embarking on pro- : 
& grams involving “soft loans” for hundreds 
of millions of dollars to foreign govern- ; 
ments. 
It is conservatively estimated that in less 

own or be owed more than $160 billion worth „oo teacher, frall but fiercely independ- 4 

ie of this “funny money” that cannot be con- : 
issuing country. How this country’s fore- 4 tiny pension. 
fathers would shudder. Heavy medical bills have wiped out her 

| In the final analysis, our “do good” of- savings; she has had surgery on both eyes J 
5 ficials- have been dealing in sheer fiction for cataracts and suffers osteo-arthritis, gall : 
: when they claim to be “selling” surplus bladder disease, arteriosclerosis and thyroid 4 
| farm products to foreign countries. In the “ficulties, but can still live at home. Every 
| light of the foregoing, they ought to stop 
. hoodwinking the taxpayers and tell every- 
ons that these programs have been a give- eneles. | 
\ Inasmuch as our mail is so heavy from Miss Smith is exactly the person whom the 
communities informed of the rapid comimu- dependent o r who is medically indigent. ; 
being ally cor Yet. and have | 
freedoms, we would urge our readers tosub- 4ntly, she applied in June under the State’s f 
| scribe to Human Events, 410 First Street SE. new medical aid for the aged program. ment with those in position to know. 
! Washington 3, D.C., at $12.50 a year, and She was told she'd have to make two trips 
| to the National Committee for Economic to the department of welfare office, though N 
N Freedom, 6413 Franklin Avenue, Los An- all the facts in her case were attested by a q 
| pressures, 
— —— 
⁰» 7 rNR 
in Washington, make your views known ’ 
| weekly to your Senators and Congressmen. d 
That's not quite enough to accomplish 
| the job, however. In eddition, write to 
| own and nearby newspapers regularly. Pro- panel doctor. So he agreed to qualify. : 
7 test to the local and eounty chairmen of arxter further rigamarole and checking by 
& your political party often, because they have the social agency she was again rejected N 
i the ear of the policymakers all along the ugust this bbon rej — 

| line. Yes, and write President — 
: 22 consistently w hadn’t filed a form he said he’d never been , 
in for and because the rules said an 
plication had to be processed ‘within 2 weeks. 
But, they said, she could reapply. By the 
i wielded see powerful than time the service agency got that straightened 
ö cent pencil n ican cout her doctor was on vacation, so his signa- 4 
Citizen when down write Con- ture was unavailable. 3 
gressman or Senator.” « 
| Freeman, Cochrane and their stripe must DECRIES BOTHER f 
be ousted, and the eommie bureaucrats Miss Smith is still waiting, scrimping ö 
shipped back to Russia no. frantically to buy medicine and keep up her } 
; pressed their aspirations in monumental en- 
terprises which, though not necessary for 
ö their survival, have taxed them to their 
Medical Care for the Aged often views these monuments as symbolizing 
| the societies. The pyramids symbolize 
; EXTENSION OF REMARKS | Egypt, Europe’s magnificent cathedrals sym- | 
| 
| Tuesday, September 26, 1961 | | 
| Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the subject ; 
2 of medical aid to the aged is vitally im- . 
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questions: Is big 
Does it cost too much? Is it working on the 
right things? These questions deserve seri- 

ous attention, for they relate not only to 
ye et but to our whole society. Because of 


their complexity, however, I shall be able 


only to touch upon them here. 
Is BIG SCIENCE RUINING SCIENCE? 


: The English astronomer Fred Hoyle re- 
cently set off a lively controversy by arguing 
against the United Kingdom’s going into 

large-scale space research. He maintained 
that space research is not worth the money 
and manpower involved and certainly does 
not justify spending more on it than on any 
other branch of science; further, that wher- 
ever science is fed by too much money, it 
becomes fat and lazy: he claimed to see evi- 
dence that the tight intellectual discipline 
necessary for science is, especially in Amér- 
ica, being loosened. 

I shall touch upon Hoyle’s first point later. 
As to his second, I confess that I share his 
misgivings. To begin with, since big sci- 
ence needs great public support it thrives on 
publicity. The inevitable result is the in- 
jection of a journalistic flavor that is funda- 
mentally in conflict with the scientific 
method. If the serious writings about big 
science were carefully separated from the 

c writings, little harm would be 
done. But they are not. Issues of scien- 
tific or technical merit tend to get argued 
in the popular, not the scientific, press, or 
in the congressional committee room rather 
than in the technical society lecture hall. 

Add to these trends the enormous pro- 
liferation of scientific writing, large parts of 
which remain unread in their original form 
and therefore must be predigested, and one 
cannot escape the conclusion that the line 
between journalism and science has become 
blurred. 

In the second place, one sees evidence of 
scientists spending money instead of 
thought. This is one of the most insidious 
effects of the large-scale support of science. 
In the past, both of these commodities have 
been hard to come by. Now, however, 
money is relatively plentiful while thought 
is not. Thus there is a natural rush to 
order, say, a $10 million nuclear reactor 
rather than to devise a crucial experiment 
with the reactors at hand. 

Finally, the huge growth of big science 
involves the spending of large sums of pub- 
lic money.. This has added greatly to the 
number of administrators whose job is to 
see to it that the money is spent wisely. 
Just as it is easier to spend money than to 
spend thought, so it is easier to tell other 
scientists how and what to do rather than 
to do it oneself. The big scientific commu- 
nity tends to acquire more and more bosses. 
The Indians with bellies to the laboratory 
bench are hard to discern for all the chiefs 
With bellies to the mahogany desk. 

But it is fruitless to wring one’s hands 
over the bad effects of big science. It is an 
inevitable part of our scientific development 


and, for better or for worse, is here to stay. 


What we must do is learn to live with it. 
We must make it flourish and at the same 
time keep it from trampling little science— 
that is, we must nurture small-scale excel- 
lence as assiduously as we lavish gifts on 
spectaculars. 

With respect to big science, huge labora- 
tories like Oak Ridge play a central role. 
They were established to encourage big sci- 
ence yet to segregate it and prevent it from 
taking over little science. Big science’s triple 
diseases—journalitis, moneyitis, administra- 
titis—have always been with us in the big 
laboratories. Being aware of these pitfalls 
we have made conscious efforts to cope with 
them—by requiring internal review of each 
publication, by occasionally sending an ad- 
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ministrator back to his laboratory, by sub- 


jecting large tures to enough scrutiny 
so that money is not too easy to get. 

I do not believe that we at Oak Ridge, or, 
I suspect, other such institutions, are com- 
pletely successful in these efforts. We do 


the best we can, however; and at least, by 


confining big science to such institutions, 
we prevent the contagion from spreading. 

What really bothers me. is the evidence 
that big science is invading the universities. 
One need not look far to find billion-volt 
acccelerators and megawatt research reac- 


tors on Many campuses. The justification 


for this is that such gadgets are now needed 
for basic research and basic research is best 
done in conjunction with education. But 
I think there is a very grave danger in this 
incursion. 

A professor of science is chosen because he 
is extremely well-qualified as a scientist, 
thinker, or teacher. If he becomes too in- 
volved with big science he will have to be- 
come a publicist, if not a journalist, an ad- 
ministrator, and a spender of big money. 

I do not for a moment suggest that col- 
lege professors are not able bigtime admin- 
istrators. I merely point out that the proper 
tunctſon of a professor is to be a profes- 
sor; that once big science has invaded his 
precincts and he becomes an operator, his 
students and his intellectual eminence and 
proficiency are bound to suffer. 

Are there ways of bringing big science into 
the educational stream other than by con- 
verting our universities into national labora- 
tories? One way, which has been tentatively 
suggested by the President’s Science Ad- 

Committee, is to strengthen the 
already close relationships between the Gov- 
ernment laboratories and the universities. I 
would go a step further and the 
creation of technical universities close to or 
in conjunction with the large Government 
laboratories. 

One advantage of such a scheme would be 
that the big laboratories have already made 
their .peace with big science: the onerous 


hqusekeeping function, the layer of inevi- 
table administrators and publicists, is already 


in being. Professors in collaborating univer- 


sities, who might be drawn in part from the 
existing scientific staffs of these laboratories, 
would not have to get involved as strongly 
in activities not related to their science as 
from the 

In addition, the ‘big Government labora- 
tories have facilities and technically trained 
personnel who are not now pulling their full 
weight in the educational job that must be 


DOES BIG SCIENCE COST roo MUCH? 


In exploring this second question, let us 
take a look at our Government’s spending 
— m this area. 
expenditure on —— and development is 
88.4 & 10% ($84 billion) a year, which is 
about 10 percent of the Federal budget and 
about 1.6 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct. Of the $8.4 billion, about 80 percent 
is spent on defense research. 


The present Federal 


about 20 years, at the present rate we shall 
be spending all of our money on science and 


What can be done? We have decided, 
though implicitly, that our military budget 
shall represent about 10 percent of our gross 
national product. Now, both our military 


and our scientific might are instruments of 


national policy. It therefore seems to me 
that the general principles that have guided 
our military-fiscal policy should be useful 
in guiding our ea policy. | 
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Thus, we ought soon to decide to devote 
a certain fraction of our gross national 
product (GNP) to nondefense science rather 
than paying for each scientific expenditure 
on an ad hoc, item-by-item basis. At the 
moment science grows much more rapidly 
than does the GNP. I would suggest that 


for federally supported, 
and that we stick to it for a period of, per- 
haps, 15 years. 

Our science budget will then increase only 
as fast as our GNP; but we scientists shall 
have to get used to that idea. 


18 BIG SCIENCE WORKING ON THE RIGHT THINGS? 


If we settle on an overall science budget 
that is geared to the GNP,-we shall have to 
make choices among various scientific pro- 
jects. But where should these choices be 
made? Are there any fields of science more 
important than, for example, manned space 
flight or high-energy physics? 

It would be naive, if not hopeless, for us to 
argue that we should not use scientific 
achievement as a means of competition with 
the U.S. S. R. Major Gagarin’s feat has caught 
the world’s fancy, and we may as well face 
up to it. But are we wise in choosing 
manned flight into space as the primary event 
in these scientific Olympic games? I shall 
argue against so doing on three grounds: 
radiation hazard, expense, and relevance. 

It is my impression that the hazard of 
space flight, particularly the radiation | 
hazard, is not fully assessed as yet. Several 
recent analyses suggest that the radiation 
shielding for a space craft would be formid- 
able. To shield an entire capsule against 
occasional high-energy solar flares might re- 
quire about 10 tons of materials; to shield a 
man individually would require about a 
ton. 

These figures are not catastrophic. Yet I 
find them disturbing for two reasons. | 

First, the measurements of solar flare 
radiation, if not of the Van Allen Belt radia- 


-tion, are still very umcertain. Second, we are 


still uncertain as to the biological effects of 
the high energy protons in the solar flares, 
and of the energetic heavy particles found 
in the cosmic rays. All in all, the uncer- 
tainties are too large to enable us to assess 
the radiation danger reliably at present. 

The radiation hazard does not clearly 
make space an intolerable environment for 
man; on the other hand, it does make space 
a much more hostile environment than we 
had suspected even 5 years ago. The idea of 
man tramping about on the moon's surface 
without shielding for any extended time 
seems to me quite unlikely. 

The corollary I draw is that, on the basis 
of what we now know, manned space travel 
is not definitely feasible in the sense that we 
can now really place a firm upper limit on 
to $40 billion for this 


I am reminded that the Lexington project 
predicted that if we spent $1 billion we 
could have a nuclear aircraft flying at the end 
of 10 years. The time and money have been 
spent, but we have words, not nuclear air- 
planes, flying. 

The other main contender in the scientific 
Olympics is high-energy physics. It, too, is 
wonderfully expensive (the Stanford linear 
accelerator is expected to cost $100 million), 
and we may expect to spend $400 million a 
year on this area of research by 1970. 

The issues with which it deals have greater 
scientific validity than those dealt with in 
the manned space program; but its remote- 
ness from human affairs is equally great. Its 
advantage, from our point of view, is that 
we are ahead of the Russians in this field. 

But even if it were possible to generate 
the same popular interest around high- 


— 


| The emergence of these symbols, ; 
preme outward expressions of our culture’s 
aspirations raises three broad and difficult 
we settle on some figure — say, less than 1 
i percent of the GNP—as the long-term bill 
— 
— 
— — 
done. 
mission are so large and cover so wide a | 
range as to make the outsider doubt their 
validity on a priori grounds. 
‘ The rate of change of our research and 
development budget, averaged over the past 
nnn i0 years, has been 10 percent a year. This 
corresponds to a doubling time of 7 years. 
Since the doubling time of the gross national 
product—now estimated at $500 billion—is 
technology in about 65 years. Evidently 
something will have to be done or big | 
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energy physics that comes naturally to 
manned space travel, I am not’ persuaded 
! this is the battleground of choice. 
are other areas that are more closely 
related to man’s everyday environment, that 
have bearing on man’s welfare, and in which 
we are ahead. 
‘The most spectacular of these is molecular 


We should have extensive debate on these 
questions of scientific choice; we should 
make a choice, explain it, and then have the 
courage to stick to it. 

In making the choices we should remember 
the of other civilizations. Those 
cultures that have devoted too much of their 
talent to monuments that had nothing to 
do with the real issues of human well-being 
have usually fallen upon bad days: history 
tells us that the French Revolution was the 
bitter fruit of Versailles, and that the Ro- 
man Colosseum helped not at all in staving 
off the barbarians. 

It is for us to learn well these lessons of 
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I—RHODES REMARKS 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently a conference of so-called 
uncommitted or neutral nations con- 
. @luded its business in Belgrade, Yugo- 


Slavia. 
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I will not dwell on the sordid results 
of that conference since they have al- 
ready been dealt with extensively by 
Members of the Congress and by the Na- 
tion’s press. But I cannot avoid com- 
menting that their incredible actions 
should have come as no surprise to any- 
body. Even the appellation “uncommit- 
ted” or “neutral,” proudly borne by these 
nations, should have given sufficient 
warning to all the world as to the course 
they would follow in any showdown be- 
tween East and West. For who on the 
face of this earth who possesses decency, 
moral sense, or bravery could remain un- 
committed when the choice presented 
lies between liberty or slavery, between 
the principles exemplified by Western 
Christian civilization and the diabolical 
machinations of the worldwide Commu- 
nist conspiracy, a conspiracy drenched 
in the blood of countless millions of 


beings? 


Mr. Speaker, the unjustifiable failure 
of these nations to condemn aggression 
by the U.S. S. R. against all mankind can- 
not be excused upon the grounds of ig - 
norance. The innate and inherent evil 
of the Communist conspiracy has time 
and again been exhibited for ali the 
world to see. It has shown its slack- 
jawed, leering face in countless atroci- 
ties, in the wholesale butchery of free- 
dom-starved Hungarian patriots, in the 


demonic suppression of millions of its 


subjugated peoples, and in countless lies, 
deceits, and treacheries. 

No, Mr. Speaker, it was not a lack of 
knowledge of the nature of Soviet com- 
munism and its works which impelled 
the neutrals to scorn the free and em- 


is opportunism of the most blatant kind. 
It is an opportunism which sees a clear- 
cut determination on the part of the 
Soviets to win and a lack of such a will 
in the West. It is an opportunism which 


is born of the fear engendered by Soviet 


displays of raw power. 

Mr. Speaker, the real importance at- 
tached to the shameful results of this 
conference of frightened men lies not in 
its groveling before circuslike displays 
of Soviet might but in the fact that it has 


exposed the utter bankruptcy of an 


American foreign policy which is based 
upon the currying of the whimsical and 
capricious favor of such weak reeds. 

It is the failure of this senseless policy 
which concerns us and to which my col- 


league and I will address ourselves this 


afternoon. 

As the cold war moves into its decisive 
phase, the geographic locations of the 
uncommitted nations assume great sig- 
nificance. A Communist Africa, or an 
Africa torn asunder by Communist-in- 
spired chaos and made ripe for quick 
conquest by Soviet forces, threatens the 
entire southern flank of NATO. 

Continued Soviet penetration of Latin 
America, carried on from the newly ac- 
quired Communist base in Cuba, poises 
a dagger at the underside of the United 
States. 

Soviet domination of, or Soviet-in- 
spired neutralism in, India would en- 
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danger all of southern Asia and cut vital 
communications links between NATO 
and SEATO. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I do not argue 
that the uncommitted nations are un- 
important or that they should be ignored. 
But I do insist that any policy which 
seeks to win them to our cause through 
semantics, financial giveaways or good 
example ignores the more important 
aspects of the cold war. Such a policy 
can bring us to disaster for it estops us 
from taking steps which can bring us 
victory and leads us into actions which 
can bring us only to defeat. 

We speak of “propaganda victories“ as 
if vast armies were added to the forces 
of the free world each and every time 
Khrushchev exposes his aggressive 


But I must ask, Mr. Speaker, if these 
are victories, what have we won? ‘The 
answer is that nothing has been won. 
For in all our concern to follow domes- 
tic and international policies which will 
be pleasing to the uncommitted nations 
we have overlooked the unpleasant fact 
that when we speak in the tongues of 
the angels of our virtues and our enemy’s 
sins, we speak only to ourselves. 

Our allies know which side is right and 
which side is wrong. They have already 
made their choice to stand at our side, for 
the freedom they seek to defend is their 
freedom as well as ours. They do not 


The uncommitted of the world are also 
aware of the side on which justice lies. 
But they cannot afford to concern them- 
selves with anything quite so sophisti- 
cated as the distinction between who is 
right and who is wrong. 

They can only pay attention to the 
question of who is going to win and who 
is going to lose. For they recognize that 
their survival depends upon their ability 
to choose the winning side in a struggle 
— which they cannot avoid choosing 

es. 

In our preoccupation with “What will 
the uncommitted think?“ we have com- 
mitted acts of weakness that guarantee 
A loss of respect amongst those who only 
admire strength, which includes most 
of the uncommitted nations. 

Mr. Speaker, we stand face to face 
with an enemy which never ceases to re- 
mind us, through word and deed, that he 
intends to conquer and enslave us. To 
date our response has been timid and 
childlike in its naivete. We pray about 
winning men’s minds through good 
works and charity while our enemies win 
men’s bodies through subversion and 
aggression, and paralyze their minds 
through fear. We have become devotees 
of the very word “negotiation,” disre- 
garding the cold facts which tell us that 
you cannot negotiate your own destruc- 
tion. We kneel before the altar of the 
United Nations, disregarding the fact 
that this body is being gradually sub- 
jugated to serving Soviet aims. But we 
have not done that which must be done 
to win the struggle into which we have 
been forced. 


| 
| 
‘a biology, a field in which the Eastern con- 
tributions is minimal. We have learned 
PS more about the essential life processes— 
synthesis and reproduction 
ö In my opinion, the probability of synthe- 
} sizing living material from nonliving before 3 
the end of the century is of the same order 
‘ as the probability of a successful, manned 
: round trip to the planets. I suspect that a 1 
1 most Americans would prefer to belong to | 
: the society which first gave the world a cure 
: for cancer than to the society which puts the l 
first astronaut on Mars. intent. : 
And there are others, mostly resulting 
| from the growing population pressure—the - — 
problem of nuclear energy (in which we are | 
7 ahead), of water, of atmospheric pollution, . 
or of chemical contamination of the bio- 
| sphere, for example. Each of these is a 
3 technical issue that can lay claim to our tT 
: resources and will have to be considered 3 
when we make choices. 
| But it is presumptuous for me to urge that : 
. we do biology on earth rather than biology 4 
bs) in space, or make other specific choices. : 
What I am saying is that these choices have ; 
become matters of high national policy. We a 
cannot allow our overall science strategy. i 
larger human implications, to be settled by 4 
| default, or to be pre-empted by the group need contsant reminders from us c a 
most skillful publicity departm on- 
— 
— — 
history. We must not allow ourselves, by 
ö shortsighted seeking after fragile monu- 
5 ments of big science, to be diverted from our d 
real purpose, which is the enriching and 
ö broadening of human life. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
88 or 
| 
| 
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Mr. Speaker, we are running out of 
time. It is not yet too late—we can still 
win. But in order to do so we must 
have a policy of victory and in order to 
formulate such a policy we must first 
face facts. 

Fact No. 1 is so simple that it has es- 
caped many of our leaders. It is that 
we are fighting for survival. And that 
survival can only be attained by a total 
victory over those who would destroy us. 
There is no middle way; our enemies 
will not permit it. 

Once we accept this fact we can begin 
to fight. Until we do we are helpless in 
our purposelessness. 

Fact No. 2: Once embarked on a pol- 
icy of victory we must at all costs avoid 
doing anything, anything at all, which 
will assist the enemy or render to him 
comfort and encouragement. For it 
should be obvious to all that anything 
that helps our enemy hurts us. 

Fact No. 3: Unpleasant though it 
might be we must face the fact that the 
victory we seek involves risks. This 
victory cannot be had cheaply. If we 
are unwilling to take risks we are un- 
worthy of victory. As Benjamin Frank; 
lin put it, “He who sacrifices liberty for 
safety’s sake deserves neither liberty nor 
safety.” Recognition of this fact de- 
mands sacrifice as well as risk. It in- 
volves willingness to dig in and prepare 
to face whatever consequences our quest 
for victory and peace bring upon us. 

Fact No. 4: By virtue of the abun- 
dance which God has heaped upon us, 
and the initiative, willpower, and in- 
genuity which He has seen fit to imprint 
upon the American character, the United 
States is today the leader of the free 
world. Recognition of this fact de- 
mands acceptance of the full responsi- 
bilities of that leadership. For if the 
leader will not lead what can be the fate 
of the followers? 

Fact No. 5: We have entered into the 
final phase of the struggle for freedom. 
We must recognize the lesson of recent 
years. Time is our enemy, not our 
friend. In the 16 years since the end of 
World War II the Soviet Union has risen 
from the ashes of that struggle to a 
power which dominates a third of man- 
kind. This rise to great power will not 
cease merely because we desire that it 
should. It will continue, and Soviet 
subversion round the world will continue 
to weaken and conquer its victims. If 
we are to seek victory as the only alter- 
native to defeat we must accept the late- 
ness of the hour and act accordingly. 
Our every word and deed must be care- 
fully calculated and executed. Above 
all, commonsense must, in every case, 
prevail over sophistry. Intricate and 
involved diplomatic maneuvering which 
served a civilized world for many cen- 
turies has no great place in this struggle. 
Today our situation demands not a 
Richelieu but a Stonewall Jackson. 

Mr. Speaker, I have touched upon the 
failure of our foreign policy, such as it 
has been. I have outlined the basic 
facts which must be recognized before 
a reasonable foreign policy can be for- 
mulated. I have avoided partisanship 
| because the survival of our liberty rises 
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far above political maneuver. Should 
we lose the present struggle the chains 
with which we will be bound will be non- 


I will now yield to my colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LIrS- 
coms], who will outline the foreign 
policy, the strategy for victory, which we 
believe is indicated by the facts which I 
have discussed. 

I commend his remarks to the Presi- 
dent, to this body, and to our fellow citi- 
zens. This policy is, in our opinion, the 


only course which this Nation can follow. 


There is no other way if liberty is to live 
on in this world. 
II. LIPSCOMB REMARKS 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Arizona for 
his concise examination of the facts of 
life in the cold war. 

These facts taken together demand a 
policy of realism, firmness, resolve and 
a willingness to sacrifice. Above all they 
demand that we seek victory, final and 
complete. 

Mr. Speaker, in recent months the 
voice of weakness and appeasement has 
been heard in the land. It is a voice 
which speaks in trembling tones of nego- 
tiation and accommodations. It speaks 
of war, even a war to preserve Western 
Christian civilization, as unthinkable. 

It justifies its weakness by claiming 
that the policy of “calibrated surrender” 
which it advocates is realistic and one of 
reason. It places supreme value upon 
materialism, it worships not God but 
gadgetry, not heaven but real estate. 
Its accents are those of the highly edu- 
cated but its creed is the cowardice of 
craven fools. In its extreme, but sole 
logical conclusion, it bleats “better Red 
than dead.” 

For it cherishes not the ideals by and 
for which men live but only life itself. 
In the end its goal is mere animal sur- 
vival—survival at any price. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not address our- 
selves to those who speak in this shrill 
voice for they are insensible to the rea- 
son of courage—to the creed of brave 
and free men. 

We speak instead to the vast majority 
of our fellow Americans who, despite 
years of exposure to the incessant voice 
of unreality which equates love of coun- 
try with chauvinism and courage with 
extremism, have remained steadfast if 
inarticulate in their determination to 
preserve our liberty and traditions. 

One hundred years ago the Northern 
States flelded a magnificent fighting 
force—the Army of the Potomac. For 
4 long years this army displayed un- 
believable courage and devotion. And 
for 4 long years it suffered tragically be- 
cause of inept and indecisive leadership. 
But yet, there was not a single day in 
this 4 years in which the will of the 
men of this army to triumph was di- 
minished by one whit. As it moved from 
bloody field to bloody field, from disaster 
to.disaster, it retained the will to fight, 
and die if need be, the will to win. The 
greatness of this army lay in the fact 
that it endured. And in the end its en- 
durance was rewarded by sound leader- 
ship and eventually, victory. 
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Mr. Speaker, the great majority of the 
American people might be compared to- 
day to that great army. 

Though they have suffered humiliating 
defeat upon humiliating defeat they con- 
tinue to endure and to Keep alive the will 
to win. They have seen nations whose 
independence was first secured by the 
United States turn viciously and unjustly 
against them, as in the case of Cuba. 

They have distributed the hard-won 
fruits of their labors to nations who now 
turn their backs upon us in our hour of 
need. They have shed their blood on 
foreign fields only to see that which they 
fought to preserve destroyed and new 
tyrannies arise to replace those which 
they so gallantly disputed. 

But they have never wavered. They 
stand ready today to sacrifice whatever 
the struggle demands of them. And they 
deserve a leadership which can match 
their devotion and courage. They de- 
serve a policy which can attain that 
which they seek: peace with honor and 
freedom for all mankind. 

Such a policy, Mr. Speaker, cannot be 
formulated until our leaders accept and 
recognize the facts which the gentleman 
from Arizona has just discussed. 

Mr. Speaker, in my remarks I shall 
expound upon the conclusions to which 
these facts point. 

Fact No. 1: That we are now engaged 
in a struggle for the survival of liberty 
and that this struggle can only end in 
victory or defeat makes it imperative 
that we adopt victory as our goal. 

There are those among us—the “os- 
trich policy” advocates—who refuse to 
accept the words of our enemy that he 
seeks to destroy us. Their heads buried 


conspiracy moves forward aggressively, 
positioning itself so as to be better pre- 
pared to strike at us at the propitious 
moment. 

Instead they continue to hope against 
all hope and reason that somehow this 


enemy, flushed with successes to which 


they themselves have contributed by 
their unwillingness to recognize our peril, 
will abandon his ever-increasing efforts 
to destroy us. 

We must accept without reservation 
the fact that we are engaged in a war 
and that the only acceptable conclusion 
in this war is victory. For the only al- 
ternative to victory in this struggle is 
defeat. 

Having: accepted this fact we must 
then begin to plan for the winning of 
this victory. And we must disregard the 
notion that the enemy can be persuaded 
by words alone to yield to our desire for 
peace and freedom for all mankind. 

Thus this first element in our. policy 
of victory would prevent us from enter- 
ing into negotiations with the enemy 
when there is nothing about which to ne- 
gotiate, as in the case of Berlin. | 

Given the aggressive nature of commu- 
nism the conference table is only an- 
other weapon in the cold war for the 
Soviets. We must avoid letting our- 
selves be put into positions in which this 
weapon can be pointed at our heads. 


— 1 


partisan. 
| 
| 
in the sands of appeasement they fail to . 
see that every day, in every part of 
the world, the International Communist . 


All legal and other considerations 
aside the maintenance of the status 
quo in Berlin is essential to our na- 
tional security. At the present moment 
we cannot hope for more than the status 
quo, but we cannot accept less. Nego- 
tiations over the Berlin situation, con- 
ducted under the Communist gun, can 
only achieve a victory for the enemy. 
We cannot concede a single thing and 
no rational person could expect the 
enemy to make any concession. But 
the mere Aact that we permitted our- 
selves to be forced into a conference 
through the enemy’s aggressiveness 
would constitute a major victory for 
world communism. 

There have been suggestions that we 
might concede recognition of the Oder- 
Nesse boundaries between Poland and 
East Germany. But such a concession 
would represent a severe blow to our 
ally, West Germany, which rightfully 
looks forward to the reunification of 
their homeland in its entirety. Such a 
concession would be an act of cowardice 
and a travesty in our relationships with 
West Germany 

We should set preconditions for any 
negotiations on Berlin. Among ——— 
should be the immediate reopening of 
the borders between East and West Ber- 
lin and destruction of the wall recently 
- erected on that boundary. 

Until such preconditions as this are 
met we should consider negotiations im- 
possible. 

Fact No. 2 demands that we would 

avoid giving aid or comfort to the 
enemy, surely a self-evident fact. In 
addition to demanding that we cease all 
of the disgraceful trade in. strategic 
goods with the enemy and his satellites 
which has recently reached startling 
proportions, this fact might also indi- 
cate the need to stop all trade with the 
Sino-Soviet bloc and such a possibility 
should be thoroughly studied. 
- Given the economic and industrial 
. backwardness of the enemy trade in any 
goods helps him to gird for the conflict 
for which he prepares. Such trade is 
sheer madness. 

We must deny aid to all these nations 
under the suasion of the Kremlin. 

We must impress upon our allies the 
danger of such trade and seek to per- 
suade them with every means at our 
command to desist from carrying on such 
trade. We must avoid trade with those 
who experience shows us will reship 
goods consigned to them to the Soviet 
bloc. In short we should give serious 
consideration to an absolute embargo 
upon trade with the enemy. And post- 
haste we must abandon the manaical 
practice adopted in recent months of 
shipping subsidized surplus American 
foodstuffs and grains to the Soviet 
Union courtesy of the pocketbook of the 
American taxpayer. It is madness to 
feed an enemy when the lack of susten- 
ance in his homeland can create unrest 
and thus become our ally. 


We look carefully at every pro- 
posal to judge if it is something which 
the enemy desires. Recognition of Red 
China is one of the cherished goals of 
world communism. Ample proof exists 
that such a step would be of enormous 
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benefit to the enemy. It must there- 


fore be resisted. And despite the hot 
denials of those in the administration 
who have, by their ambigious acts and 
statements, brought us to the brink of 
this disaster. we can prevent admission 
of Red China to the United Nations. 
We can prevent it despite such state- 
ments as that made by U.N. Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson on “Meet the Press” 
Sunday, September 17, to the effect that 
there was little or nothing this Nation 
> wag do to prevent the seating of Red 


We can prevent it simply by making 
amply clear to all the world that we 
will not tolerate such a step. Admis- 
sion of this international bandit, con- 
tinually in violation of the U.N. Charter, 
would violate that charter and destroy 
any effectiveness of that body as an in- 
strument of world peace. 

We must state without reservation our 
determination to prevent this crime 
from taking place. The United States 
pays by far the greater share of the 
costs of this body. It distributes enor- 
mous sums to a large majority of the 
members of the United Nations. If we 
are willing to make clear our determi- 
nation in this matter even if it means 
abandonment of the United Nations, we 
will prevail. 

Our attitude toward the admission 
of Outer Mongolia should be similar since 
this, too, will help the enemy. 

Further, we must recognize certain 
highly unpleasant facts about the United 
Nations itself. We must recognize that, 
in the guise of fulfilling its mission as a 
peacemaker in the Congo, it has rendered 
a tremendous service to the enemy by 
attempting to destroy, by force of arms, 
the only effective anti-Communist and 
pro-Western group in that strife-torn 
area, Katanga. It has set the stage for 
the eventual takeover of the Congo by 
the Communist-leaning followers of the 
late Patrice Lamumba by encouraging a 
coalition government with these Soviet 
stooges occupying places of power. 

It has done this in complete disregard 
of the fact that such coalition govern- 
ments inevitably lead to Communist 
domination. History will record that the 
enslavement of 600 million Chinese came 
as the direct result of the adoption of a 
coalition government by the Chinese. 

We learned this bitter lesson too late, 
having precipitated the formation of a 
coalition government which included the 
Chinese Reds. We cannot afford to per- 


mit the United Nations the luxury of 


learning such lessons as this through 
experience. 
This and other similar acts by the 


‘U.N. make it imperative that, if we are 


to continue to support this body, it must 
cease forthwith to render aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. If it does not it has 
ceased to be a friend of peace and be- 
comes instead an ally of our enemy and 
an enemy of liberty. 

In this, as in all other areas, we must 
be realists and not idealists. 

Fact No. 3 demands that we be willing 
to accept the risks inherent in a policy 
of victory without flinching. 

Any such policy involves risks. We 


must be prepared to take them. When 
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the enemy rattles his sabers we must not 
scurry for cover, muttering vaguely 
about negotiations on the way. We 


must instead stand resolute and firm. 


We must recognize the fact that nuclear 
warfare is far less appetizing to the 
enemy than it is to ourselves. We must 
also realize that fear of such a war, and 
a determination to avoid it at all costs, is 
an open invitation to the enemy for ex- 
panded aggression on a massive scale. 
We must make amply clear that we 
reserve unto ourselves the decision to 
use nuclear weapons at any time and 
any place where our national security 
demands it. It must be our decision, and 
not the enemy’s to decide what points of 
issue are worth fighting such a war. 
All qualifications aside we must put 
the enemy on notice of our willingness 
to fight a nuclear war if only to avoid 
having to fight one. Experience has 
shown that the Soviet Union will with- 


draw whenever their bluff is called. 


This was the keystone in the Eisenhower 
policy and it must become the founda- 
tion of the policy of this administration. 
It was best expressed by ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt when he said, “Speak softly, 
and carry a big stick.” Unfortunately, 
in recent months this policy has been 
interpreted to mean “Speak strongly, 
carry a big stick, and make abundantly 
clear to the enemy that you are afraid 
to use it.” 

Fact No. 4 involves acceptance by the 
United States of world leadership. We 
must recognize the fact that we bear 
the heavy responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of freedom in the world. 

Our strength is the strength of the 
free world; our weakness the weakness 
of the free world. 

In the past our refusal to accept the 
duties of leadership has led to fear and 
suffering in Laos, South Vietnam, Cuba, 
Latin America, Algeria, Angola, and soon 
to be, in Mozambique. 

We have opened all of Latin America 
to Communist penetration and eventual 
conquest by our indecisive if not cow- 
ardly policy on Cuba. 

The failure of the United States to 
stand firm behind our ancient ally, 
France, in its hours of desperation in 
Algeria and at Bizerte, has brought suf- 
fering and despair to Algeria. It has 
seen the Algerian rebel leadership pass 


firmly into the hands of Soviet stooges. | 


It has drained France of its wealth, its 
manhood and, most dangerously of all, 
its unity. 

A similar disaster threatens another 
old friend, Portugal in its provinces of 
Angola and Mozambique. The Com- 
munist inspiration of the troubles in 
these areas has been plain for all to see. 
And yet we stand aloof in this desperate 
struggle, stooping only to cast a cowardly 
re against a friend to aid 
a foe 


The people of Cuba lay pressed neath — 


the heel of Communist tyranny and all 
of Latin America trembles as the Cuban 
based agents of the Kremlin move 
amongst their midst intent upon creat- 
ing chaos and from chaos, conquest. And 
we here too remain aloof, offering to the 
threatened people to the south a shield 
of paper dollars when they seek to avoid 
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the bullets of Communist maneuvering. 
In place of strength and leadership we 
give them money and then wonder why 
they begin to hold us in contempt. It is 
because we have, in our weakness of 
character, been contemptible. 

We must assert our leadership in all 
these areas, and in all the world. We 
must crush the Red serpent in its Cuban 
nest and we must do so forthwith. The 


interantional situation permits no other 


solution. 

We must make clear our support of 
our friends, including France and Por- 
tugal in their efforts to work out long 
term, equitable solutions to the problems 
attending the development of national- 
ism in colonial territories. Also, how- 
ever, we must make clear that we will 


stand with them against Communist ag- 


gression in those territories, hiding un- 
der the guise of nationalism. 

We must, in all these matters act in 
our national interest, for in so doing, we 
act in the interest of freemen every- 
where. Our position of free world lead- 
ership demands no less of us. Failure 
to accept our responsibilities threatens 
oo only ourselves but all free nations as 
well. 

If we seek to impress the uncommitted 
of the world we must display not only 
the strength that we possess but our wil- 
lingness to use that strength whenever 
and wherever freedom is endangered. If 
we will show to the world our absolute 
and unshakable determination to win 
over the forces of despotism and slavery 
they will stand beside us in this struggle 
secure in the knowledge that we are 
there should they need us to protect 
them from Communist domination. 

Fact No. 5 is self-evident. The struggle 
has reached its decisive phase. Recent 
actions by the Kremlin show that they 
are now attempting to bring the strug- 
gle to a swift and victorious conclusion. 

Displaying raw and unbridled farce 
they seek to intimidate the United States 
and its allies with threats of the force 
they display. We must not permit our- 
selves to be intimidated by this circus- 
like display but must, instead, 
clear to Khrushchev that the unparal- 
leled power at our disposal stands behind 
our will to resist. 

We must commence to take actions 
designed to put the Kremlin off balance. 

We must take every advantage of- 
fered us by the seething unrest in the 
satellites and in Red China. e must 
expose to the world the vast weaknesses 
of the Sino-Soviet bloc rather than to 
help to propagandize their unproven 
strengths and shabby circus tricks. 

Finally, we must acknowledge to all 
the world our determination to bring 
this struggle to a victorious end with 
dispatch and resolve. 

We have outlined, in its barest es- 
sentials, a strategy for victory. The 
administration might well pay heed to 
our words. We stand at a crossroads 
which on one side leads to peace and 
liberty and on the other to slavery and 
death. 

This administration can go down 
through all the ages as the leadership 
which destroyed mankind’s greatest 
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threat. Or it can be despised by all gen- 
erations to come as the leadership which 
led the world into chains. The choice 
is here. It must be made. God willing, 
we will choose to win. 


‘This Is the Way Friendship Grows 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, United 
States-Mexico border area residents, 
who diligently seek still greater friend- 
ship between our two neighboring coun- 
tries, have found an outstanding ally for 
their efforts in American Consul General 
John F. Killea, of Monterrey, Mexico. 


Consul General Killea has brought 
ability and enthusiasm to his job in 


Monterrey. His wife shares these quali- 
fications. The two of them have become 
increasingly more active of international 
joint civic enterprises which are the key- 
stone of that part of the border. 

Because all too rarely in these days are 
compliments passed around, it is a pri- 
vilege to quote below from a letter I re- 
ceived from Dr. Carlos Canseco, Jr., ex- 
district Rotary International Governor 
from Monterrey, and chairman of the 
International Committee of the Monter- 
rey Downtown Rotary Club: 

RoTARY INTERNATIONAL, 
September 13, 1961. 

I am the chairman of the International 
Committee of the Monterrey (Mexico) Down- 
town Rotary Club, and I consider it im- 
portant to bring to your attention a most 
unusual act of cooperation which has oc- 
curred for the consecutive year between our 
Rotary Clubs and the American consulate 
general of Monterey, plus many of your con- 
stituents of Mission, Tex., McAllen, Tex., 
Harlingen, Tex., Brownsville, Tex., and Padre 
Island, Tex. Incidentally, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Dallas also cooperated to an 
unusual 

The occasion was the observance of Labor 
Day, a national holiday in your country on 
September 4, 1961. Your very able, imagi- 
native, and sympathetie, Consul General 
John F. Killea, of Monterrey, suggested that 
we join forces on that day and hold a bene- 
fit for underprivileged that were patients in 
the pediatric wing of the university hospital 
of this city. His wife, Lucy, and some of 
the wives of the officers of the Labor Depart- 


ment assigned to the bracero center here in 


Monterrey serve as nurses aids in this wing. 
Your fellow citizens and those of the valley 


from the cities mentioned made generous . 


contributions, too numerous to list here, but 
I want to make special mention of individ- 
uals like Jack Drake of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley Chamber of Commerce, Ward 
McAllister of the McAllen Chamber of Com- 
merce, Al Ady of the Mission Chamber of 
Commerce, O. M. Longnecker, Jr., of the 
Brownsville Chamber of Commerce, who 
represented the businessmen and mer- 
chants of these towns. I also want to make 
special mention of Richard C. Ingram of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 

Here in Monterrey, business firms of Mexico 
and the United States gave magnificen: su 
port to the benefit as did, of course, the 


colleagues can be made aware of the excel- 
lent work of your State Department consul 
general in this city. 


Stockpiling and a Quota Needed for Iron 
Ore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a copy of my letter to 
President Kennedy concerning the seri- 
ous situation in the domestic iron mining 
industry, particularly in Michigan and 
Minnesota: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
. September 22, 1961. 


The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 


prod 
ing from 98 million 


A 7803 
| Rotary Clubs and other etvie groups, citizens 
of Monterrey amd members of the American 
7 community living here. 
The most interesting observation from 
those of us in Mexico is that the United 
States is indeed fortunate in having such 
wonderful representatives of good will as 
7 V Consul General and Mrs. John F. Killea in 
* it Foreign Service. In their more than 3 
5 years among us they have achieved a greater 
; statue than that of officials as they are con- 
sidered sincere friends of Mexico and its peo- 
——— ple, and in particular to those ot us who live 
here in Monterrey. 
Usually little credit is given to State De- 
— partment officials when-a job te well done. 
There exists strong feeling in this community 
... Kittens ave done more to bridge 
* our two nations, to insure better under- 
ee standing, than anyone could believe possible. 
N I would hope that you could insert this let- 
— 
| Dear Mn. PrEsIDENT: This letter concerns a 
: very serious situation which I feel deserves 
: your personal attention. 
: The domestic iron mining industry is in 
critical condition at the present time. You 
: should be advised of recent developments 
which may have a disastrous effect on our 
national security as well as the health of 
: our domestic economy. In my district in 
) northern Michigan, where an important part 
; of the Nation iron ore has been produced 
i during the last century, there has been a 
) drastic curtailment in the exploration, pro- 
) duction and development of high-grade ores 
) in underground mines. If the trend con- 
tinues, this great industry will soon be ex- 
tinct. 
comestic tron mining industry is 
nnn suffering acutely from the effects of ex- 
cessive foreign imports. Tron ore imports 
rose from 9 million tons in 1952 to 36 million 
— tons in 1955. During the same period, do- 
— tons in i052 to 
long tons in 1952 to 
59 million long tons in 1959. This tremen- 
7 dous increase in imports is the main cause 
of the curtailment and shutdown of do- 
mestic iron mines. Our miners are unem- 
ployed and our communities are distressed 
because of the impact of imported ores. This 
fact was recognized in a study by the US. 
Department of the Interior in a report en- 
| titled, “Minera: Facts and Problems, 1960 
: Edition,” which states in part: 


177 
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I am sure you will agree that iron ore and 
oil are vital natural resources equally im- 
portant so far as our national security is con- 
cerned. The evidence is overwhelming that 
the domestic iron ore industry is languishing 
and dying as a result of the foreign imports. 
The evil effects of foreign imports are more 
devastating in the case of iron ore than in 
the case of crude oil. For these reasons, I 
urge you to give this country’s iron ore in- 
dustry the same quota protection that is 
being accorded the domestic oil industry. 
Respectively yours, 
JOHN B. BENNETT. 


Oldies Survivers end Disability lnser- 
ance—Past Major Changes in the 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I include with these remarks a 
summary of past developments of the 
old-age survivors and disability insur- 
ance law prepared for me by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress under the direction of Miss 
Helen E. Livingston of the Education and 
Public Welfare Division of that service. 

This summary was first prepared 2 
years ago and was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix of April 28, 

Miss Livingston has now brought this 
summary down to date, including the 
social security amendments of this year, 
Public Law 87-64. My insertion reprints 
the summary previously inserted to 
which has been added the new mate- 


by tax contributions by workers and their 
employers and paying benefits on the basis of 
these contributions, and (2) Federal grants- 
in-aid for State plans for persons (includ- 
ing the blind) who can demonstrate need 
as defined by the State. This memo will be 
limited to a brief description of the develop- 


ment of the insurance, or social security. 


plan. 
In ͤ summary it could be said that three 


system was established in 1935: (1) Bene- 
fits are paid as a matter of right to insured 
persons, without a need test; (2) the bene- 
fits are related to earnings, as contrasted with 
uniform or flat benefits to everyone; and (3) 
the system is financed entirely by equal 
payroll contributions for employers and em- 
Ployees (and related payments by the self- 
employed) as contrasted to systems financed 
from the general revenues. The system has 
always been on a self-supporting contribu- 
tory basis (a requirement of the law since 
the 1950 amendments) without g general 


subsidy from the Federal Government. 


The three major 


| policy changes made by 
the Congress since 1985 were: (1) The shift 
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of emphasis in 1939 from the private insur- 
ance principle based on individual equity to 
a family through the payment of 
benefits to dépendents and survivors rather 
than exclusively to the individual worker; 
(2) the change in 1950 from a plan prima- 
rily for workers in commerce and industry 
moving toward a universal plan for prac- 
tically all individuals and families in the 
country dependent upon earnings of any 
kind; and (3) the addition of a new pro- 
gram for the severely disabled, accomplished 
by the disability freeze (a form of waiver of 
premium) in 1954, and by authorizing bene- 
fits for disabled persons aged 50 and over in 
1956. Attached is a résumé of major fea- 
tures of the Social Security (OASI) Act 
showing changes made by the Congress since 
the system was first established in 1935. 

MAJOR FEATURES OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY (OASI) 

PLAN SHOWING CHANGES MADE BY CONGRESS 


Social Security Act of 1935 (Public Law 271, 


| 74th Cong.) 
Coverage: Workers under age 65 in com- 


merce industry (about 3 out of 5 of the 


labor force). 3 

Type of benefit: Old-age benefits to the 
worker when he retired at or after age 65 
together with cash-contribution fefunds to 
survivors when the wage earner died and to 
living workers aged 65 who had not been in 
covered employment long enough to qualify | 
for benefits. 

Benefit amount: Weighted in favor of the 
worker with short service or low wages but 
increased for those who had contribtued for 
many years. 

Contribution rate: 1 percent each for em- 


_ ployers and employees on wages up to $3,000 


a year. [The original tax rate was scheduled 
to increase, by steps, to 3 percent dach by 
1949 but, through so-called tax freeze legis- 
lation by the Congress it was held at the 
1-percent rate until 1950.] : 
Retirement test: Benefits canceled by any 
earnings from regular employment. : 
Nineteen hundred and thirty-nine amend- 
ments (Public Law 379, 76th Cong.) 


Coverage: Extend to workers over 65. 

Type of benefit: Extended to certain de- 
pendents of retired workers (aged wives, 
children under 18) and survivors (widows 
and children under 18) of deceased workers. 

Benefit amount: Revised to reduce em- 
phasis on length of contributions but still 
gave credit for each of service. 
Money back” guarantee eliminated. [In ef- 
fect deemphasizing these features in favor 
of dependent and survivor—or family“! 


benefits. ] 

Average primary benefit at the end of 1941 
(first year benefits were paid), $22.60. 

Contribution rate: The change did not 
ultimately become effective because of the 
“tax freeze” noted above. 

Retirement test:* Allowed earnings of 
$14.99 month from covered employment 
with no of benefit. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty amendments 

(Public Law 734, 81st Cong.) 

Coverage: Considerably extended to some 

10 million jobs, chiefly the nonfarm self- 


domestic workers, employees of nonprofi 
institutions (on a group elective basis), 
State and local government employees not 
covered by a retirement system (at the 
option of the employer). 

Type of benefit: Extended to aged depend- 
ent husbands of women workers. 

Benefit amount: Roughly doubled through 
a revised benefit formula (still weighted in 
favor of low-income workers), with a re- 
lated increase for beneficiaries already re- 


tired. Repealed provision giving credit for 


1 Also known as “work test” or “income 
limitation.” — 


q will be available to supply our expanding in- 
and where — is needed, presents . 
principal problem in iron ore. 
* Today iron mine shutdowns have reached 
a catastrophic proportions and unless some ac- $e 
N f tion is taken to keep them in production, 
A their output of this critical metal may be 
permanently lost to the Nation’s economy. 
4 The loss of important sources of domestic 
a fron ore is an unfortunate circumstance at 
— 
4 juncture when our na safety is in 
jeopardy. 
| If the deep iron mines in Michigan and > * 
4a Minnesota remain closed and are permitted 
to fill with water, they will be forever lost | 
a for all practical purposes. Once filled with 
: of dollars to bring a mine back in production. 3 
| ence in World War I that we could not rely 
: upon foreign countries to supply our needs 
: For identical reasons, we cannot depend 
upon foreign soyrces in the event of another 
conflict. 
4 In the interest of keeping our reserves of 
, iron ore intact and available in time of na- 
. tional emergency, I respectively request that — N 
q you take the following courses of action: 
q 1. Authorize Government purchases and 
q 
at which will permit their continued 
2 in cases where such mines would | 
ef be closed and filled with water and 
4 thus lost permanently to our economy. Con- 
4 gress has delegated the President authority 
„ to take this action under the stockpiling 
4 provisions of the Defense Production Act of : 
9 2. Authorize the impostion of a reasonable 
| quota on the importation of iron ore from 7 
4 foreign countries under the provisions of rig]. a 
the Trade Agreements Rxtension Bum OF. THE DEVELOPMENT or 
| 2 THE Survivors AND DISABILITY 
1 3 stockpiling program iron would INSURANCE w 
status quo and The social security system provides two 
ant long kinds of assistance for the aged, dependent 
4 to the — — “Ty the severely in this 
a tion preservation of mining oountry: a social insurance plan, com- 7 
; industry lies in the curtailment of excessive monly known as social security, financed : 
4 Several years ago, former President Eisen- : 
1 however under authority above cited, caused 
: \quota restrictions to be imposed on the im- 
: portation of crude ofl. This quota has been | 
a continued during your administration. No ] ° 
5 doubt it is fully justified and necessary to | 
{ memorandum to the President dated April : 
— U ˙ 
Mobilization stated : 7 
1 basic features of the social insurance pro- 
1 “The investigation clearly established that gram have remained unchanged since * employed (except members of specified pro- 
1 the * imports ane reach a — fessions), regularly employed farm and 
which inoentive exploration 
5 velopment in this country would be so re- : a 
4 duced as to make us dependent upon overseas 
* dll supplies to meet our national energy 
requirement.“ 
and further, 
4 ; A have reason to believe that crude oil 
1 is being imported into the United States in 
a such quantities as to threaten to impair the 
q national security.” 
4 The tremendous increase in imports of | 
5 iron ore since 1952 is having the same dis- | 
‘the ‘domestic oll industry. 


1961 
cath ‘year of parvicé, and related benefit to 
more recent 


earnings. 
Average primary benefit prior ‘to amend- 
ments was $43.86. 


Contribution rate: 1½ percent each for 


employers and employees on wage up to 
$3,600; to rise, by steps to 3% percent each 
in 1970 and thereafter? 


Retirement test: Allowed earnings of 250 


or less per month with no reduction in bene - 

fits, but benefit deducted for each month 

earnings exceeded this amount. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty two amendments 
(Public Law 590, 82d Cong.) 

Coverage: No change. 

Type of benefit: No change. 

Benefit amount: Increased benefits by 
about 15 percent (around 65). 
benefit in 1952: $49.25. 

Contribution rate: No change. 

Retirement test: Allowed earnings of $75 
or less per month with no reduction in 
benefits, but benefit deducted for each 
month earnings exceeded this amount. 
Ninteen hundred and fifty-four amendments 

(Public Law 761, 83d Cong.) | 

Coverage: Extended to another 10 million 

workers ih the course of a year, including 


self-employed farmers, more domestic and 


farm workers, State and local government 
employees under retirement systems (at the 
eption of the employer and the election of 
the group covered), ministers, and all self- 
employed professional groups previously ex- 
cluded except lawyers, dentists, doctors, and 
other medical groups. (About 9 out of 10 
workers in the labor force now covered.) 

Type of benefit: The “disability freeze” 
provision—essentially a “waiver of premi- 
um” clause was adopted to maintain both 
the insured status of severely disabled work- 

ers at any age, and their benefit amount. 

3 Benefit amounts: Increased by about 15 
percent by a change in the benefit formula. 
Average old-age benefit: $59.14 at end of 
1954. 

Contribution rates: Increased to 2 percent 
each for employers and employees on wages 


Retirement test: Allowed earnings of 
$1,200 a year, with one benefit deducted for 
each $80 or fraction thereof above this 
amount, except that no earnings could be 
deducted for any month in which earnings 
were $80 or less. 

Nineteen hundred and ffty-sic amendments 
(Public Law 880, 84th Cong.) 


Coverage: Self-employed lawyers, dentists, 


and all medical groups (except physicians) 

and members of the uniformed services. 
Type of benefit: 

severely disabled persons aged 


benefits for widows at that age but actu- 
arially reduced benefits for widows and 
women workers unless they delay retirement 
to age 65. 

Benefit amounts: No change. 

Contribution rate: Increased to 2½ per- 
cent each for employers and employees (the 
additional one-fourth percent to finance the 
disability benefits plan through a separate 
trust fund) to increase to a maximum of 4% 
percent in 1975 and thereafter. 
- Retirement test: No change. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight amend- 

ments (Public Law 85-840) 

Coverage: Minor extensions. 

Type of benefit: Provided benefits for the 
dependents of severely disabled persons aged 
50 to 64, inclusive. 


: Benefit amounts: Increased by 7 percent. 


Average old-age benefit: $66.04 in late 1958. 
Contribution rate: Increased to 24% percent 
each for employer and employees on wages 


*The rate for the self-employed is 1% 
times the employee rate 


Average. 


Provided benefits for 
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up to $4,800 to increase, by steps, to 4% 

percent in 1969 and thereafter 
Retirement test: No change except that 
no earnings can be deducted for any month 

— which earnings were $100 (formerly $80) 


Nineteen hundred and amendments 
(Public Law 86-778) 
Coverage: Minor extensions. 
Type of benefit: Provided benefits for 


or less, 


severely disabled persons regardless of age. 


Benefit amounts: No change. 

Fully insured status: Cov for one- 
third of quarters after 1950 (or after age 21) 
and up to disability or age of retirement (or 
death if earlier). 

Contribution rate: No 

Retirement test: Provided that, for earn- 
ings between $1,200 and $1,500—$1 in bene- 
fits would be deducted for each $2 of earn- 
ings and, above $1,500 the deduction would 
be on a $1 for $2 basis. 


Nineteen hundred and sixty-one qmend- 
ments (Public Law 87-64) 

Coverage: Minor extensions. 

Type of benefits: No change. 

Benefit amounts: Minimum benefit in- 
creased from $33 to $40, and widows’ benefit 
increased from 75 percent of husbands’ pri- 
mary benefit to 82.5 percent of this amount. 
Also eligibility age for men lowered from 
65 to 62 paying actuarially reduced benefits. 
(The reduction rate for men workers is the 
same as that for women workers.) 

Fully insured status: Coverage for one- 
fourth of quarters after 1950 (or after age 
21) and zup to disability or age of retire- 
ment (or death if earlier). 

Contribution rate: Increased to 3% per- 
cent each for employer and employee on 
wages up to $4,800 to increase, by steps, to 
4% percent in 1968 and thereafter. 

Retirement test: Changed the $1 benefit 
deduction for each $2 of earnings range to 
$1,200 to $1,700 with 81 for $1 reduction 
thereafter. 


5 
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A Letter the President May Get Someday 
or 
non. GEORGE GRANT 


| OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
a column from the Montgomery Adver- 


A7805 


tiser written by Judge Walter B. Jones 
of Montgomery, Ala. 
Judge Jones is an outstanding jurist 
and knows whereof he speaks. He has 
little sympathy with some of the current 
opinions of the U.S. Supreme Court as 
evidenced by this article and the pur- 


ported letter written to the President: 
A LETTER THE PRESIDENT May Ger SOMEDAY 


(By Judge Walter B. Jones) 


On the way to Chicago by train the other 
day, I made the acquaintance of an inter- 
esting gentleman, a lawyer and a student 
of history. We began to discuss world con- 
ditions. Then our talk turned to conditions 
in the South. 

This gentleman noted, as all of us have 
seen, how the Federal judiciary is cutting 
down on the constitutional rights of the 
States; and, without any constitutional 
power whatever, is directing and controlling 
all activities which under the Constitution, 
are reserved to and belong solely to the sep- 
arate States of the Union; and how the Su- 
preme Court has arrogated to itself the power 
of a third legislature and is steadily destroy- 
ing all local governments. 

We observed that the Federal judiciary in 
less than a decade has practically taken over 
the fixing of qualifications of voters in the 
States, their registration, and the conduct of 
primaries and elections; directing the man- 
agement and control of the States’ public 
schools, and fixing the qualifications of their 
teachers; arbitrarily bossing private and pub- 
licly assisted housing; remaking the wills of 
citizens long dead; telling the States who 
can and who cannot practice law in the State 
courts; denying freedom of association to 
people, telling them with whom they must 
associate; directing the citizen how to run 
his private club, telling him how to manage 
his restaurants and hotels; telling private 
corporations how to seat people on their 
buses and in their trains; telling barbers 
whose hair they must cut; controlling the 
trial of cases in the criminal courts of the 
State; determining the boundaries of towns 
and cities; under the guise of Federal em- 
ployment laws, denying thé employer the 
right to manage his own business; permitting 
the unlawful picketing of his business and 
encouraging the beating up of his employes 


Sige 


Feit 
The 


| 
— 
| up to $4,200 to increase to a maximum of 4 in the average monthly old-age benefit in 
percent in 1975. and thereafter. payment status: 
End of year 
nd customers. 
f c My friend expressed the view that some 
| ccc ederal judges in the South are fed up with 
he part which, under the decisions of the 
ͥ ˙ ö arl Warren court, they are expected to take 
ccc n invalidating the constitutions and laws 
D. the States. I suggested that some day one 
· W f the judges might be so outraged at what 
e is expected to do as a Federal judge that 
e would send in his resignation to the 
age Women sowarnd 00 PAVING ssident and decline to continue a party 
o destroy the Union of the States as estab- | 
| * shed by the Founding Fathers. 
“I believe you ha 
ocket and handed 
c What do you think 
t 
state briefly some of my reasons for resign- 
ing: When I became a Federal judge some | 
| 30 years ago, I took an oath to support the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 
I have been faithful to this oath. Now, I 
am asked to support a new kind of consti- 
Federal Supreme Court from decision day 
— œmꝗæAÄmuM to decision day, and I am to forget that the 
Constitution can be amended only as pro- | 
vided in article V. 
the enjoyment of their rights and privileges, | 


25 


185 
44 


Mr. Mr. 


‘Corpse, he rendered exceptional service 
as a combat pilot; later, ne served as 
a Member of the House. 


~ 
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‘Shortly after that service, he became 
blind, but for years, though blind, he 
has traveled about the eee and by 
his example encouraged the 
handicapped. 

Should one be inclined to think of his 
individuals handicap or difficulties, Mel’s 
life and his present work should silence 
the complainer. To one as active as 
Mel always has been, and still is, physi- 
cal disabilities mean nothing. With the 
same willingness to sacrifice himself, 
because of his courage, his disregard of 
any obstacle, he is today rendering out- 
standing service to the Nation. . 

Met him recently at the Bethesda 
Naval Hospital while on a routine visit, 
was again encouraged by his example, 
and recently he sent me an article en- 
titled To The Living,” and which I 
read: 

Something went wrong in the laboratory of 
a chemical plant a couple of years ago and 


process of reconstruction. To save the life 
of the burned man, 80 of his fellow workers 
volunteered to undergo “shaving” of their 
own skin for the necessary grafts which 
would provide temporary protection. 

After the patient had recovered, his doc- 
tors made some calculations. They found 
that the skin donated by 80 living men ap- 
proximated the amount that could have 
been ebtained from one dead person— if that 
one had been thoughtful enough to be- 


‘queath his skin to a tissue bank before he 
died. 


While blood banks have been common 
since World War II and eye cornea banks are 
springing up throughout the world—many 
of them as special projects of Lions clubs— 
tissue banks tend to suffer because few peo- 
ple realize the extent to which their bodies 


- could benefit humanity after death. The 


tissue bank at the National Naval Medical 
Center in Bethesda, Md.—one of the first of 
those that now exist—finds that any donor 
could make as many as 99 different deposits, 
which could be preserved and stored for 
varying lengths of time, to alleviate suffer- 
ing, restore sight or prolong life—all with- 
out interfering with the normal operation of 
funeral rites and unbeknownst to those who 
view the body before burial. 

At Bethesda alone, more than 9,000 tissue 
deposits have been collected, stored, and re- 
used in the United States and abroad to re- 
store health to more than 3,500 persons 
suffering from disease, injury, or congenital 


malformation. These deposits include eyes, 


skin, bone, arteries, and cartilage as well as 
fascia, which is connective tissue, and dura, 
the covering of the brain. 

One of those who signed up early in the 


osteomyelitis, an inflamation of the bone 
which is often fatal, so she was particularly 
anxious to contribute bone to the bank. She 


When she was 


physically 
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but Bethesda favors Parts 


“freeze-drying 
of the bone were kept in their natural form 


for certain uses; others were ground to 
chips. All were frozen to minus 75° centi- 


Meanwhile, the 11-year-old son of an of- 
ficer at a Midwest Air Force base had taken 
a mild fall during a baseball game and, sur- 
prisingly, had broken his arm. X-rays ex- 
plained the unusual break by revealing a 
large bone cyst had weakened the bone. 

After the doctor had set the fracture and 
it had healed, he called Bethesda to request 
2% ounces of bone chips. He was told they 
would be available when needed——not just 


because service personnel was involved; the 


Navy’s tissue bank dispenses deposits free of 
charge to many civilian surgeons. The hole 
left by the cyst was scraped gut and the 
chips, flown from Washington on the ap- 
pointed day, were poured in. Within a 
year they would be replaced naturally by 
the patient’s own bone. 

lantation, not only of skin and 
bones, but of human organs, too, is becom- 
ing a broader science every year, and the 
future of what can be done with kidneys, 
hearts, ovaries, etc., looks bright indeed. 


precious gift of sight possible to the blind. 
Not long ago a 56-year-old girl, the victim of 
a hit-run driver, awoke in a west coast hos- 
pital, blind in both eyes. An examination 
revealed that gravel, dirt, and sand from the 
road had irreparably lacerated both corneas, 
the transparent windows, of the child's eyes. 
Surgery was recommended. 


As the day of surgery approached, from 


flown to Annie in a little glass bottle. Ina 
few months’ time, when another operation 
is feasible, a second cornea collected by the 
Eye Bank for Sight Restoration, in New 
York, will be transplanted to her second eye, 
restoring Annie to full vision. 

Under ordinary circumstances, corneas 

must be used within 48 hours after the 
death of the donor. But even here there is 
a breakthrough. Organizations like Medico’s 
new International Eye Bank have perfected 
methods by which the eye windows are * 
preserved for export abroad. 
Dr. Herbert Katzin, research director of the 
Eye Bank for Sight Restoration, more than 
5,000 Americans have been restored to sight 
since the bank’s founding in 1944. Cur- 
rently 30,000 others are awaiting their turn 
in line for new donations. 

The next breakthrough likely will be in the 
field of gland transplants (a dwarf grew 
nearly 5 inches in a year after University of 
California researchers grafted a normal pi- 
tuitary gland). Great hope comes from the 
few cases attempted so far, which have 
shown correction of Addison’s disease by 
stillborn adrenal gland transplants, the cor- 
rection of parathyroid deficiency by stillborn 
thyroid grafts. The banking of glands on 
a major scale is not feasible at this time, 
however, because glands must theorically be 
kept alive in a tissue culture to function. 

Contrary to popular belief, leaders of major 
faiths, including the Hebrew, Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant, not only express ap- 
proval but encourage the use of the de- 
ceased human body to help the living. In 
their attitude, they would seem to be sub- 


- seribing to the motto of the Bethesda Tis- 


“From Death, Life,“ 


Mel is asking us only to attempt to aid 
in the task he has assumed and to which 
he has contributed so much. 


‘Deneeth "whose shield. countless — 
“tage thousands of Communists take shelter; nor grade, dried out, stored in glass vacuum con- | 
Be m willing to have part in construing the tainers, and carefully labeled. | 
= Constitution so as to destroy the great white | 
ee, race which made it and has maintained it 
8 A cannot be a party to sacrificing the 
1 richts of our people under the Constitution. 
1 I am not willing to be one of the destroyers 
es of their time-honored ways, known and ac- 
a tinue as little cogs in the Federal judicial 
a machine, but as for me I shall not turn 
1 against my people and violate my oath to 
a uphold their written Constitution. - . 
a I am admonished to forget that the 10th 
3 the United States by this Constitution, nor 
io to the States respectively, or to the people, 4 1 
. is still a part of the Constitution. It is 
. amendment the only part of the Constitu- the resultant explosion severly burned a 
2 tion worthy of observance today and rule technician. It developed that 625 square 
including the 9th inches of skin were needed to cover the 
i amendment, are t as sounding brass or seared area while nature went about the ° 
“= tinkling IT am asked to decide that Perhaps the most spectacular transplant ; 
1 our * but minor 1 of of all is the corneal graft which makes the 
the Government. am com- 
4 manded to believe that nine men, human 
a beings, om the Supreme Court beyond the 
0 than Congress, the President, and all the 
7 State legislaturos, and that a majority of 
a one among the nine has the power to make 
4 law and can make his sociological, economic, 
1 and political creed the law of the land. Two ee 
bi masters stand one on my right and one on far across the country a donor cornea, vol- 
5 unteered by a man on his deathbed, was : 
i is my resignation. Other judges may follow 
9 what course of action they please, but, as 
1 for me, I do not subscribe to the doctrine 
i that the Constitution tm any case whatever 
a can be amended by mere judicial interpreta- 
be tion or that constitutional mandates may be 
nullified of its 
I am, sir, very respect- 
— 
4 
. | To Be Helpfal Bethesda program was the young wife of a 
i e Na tty Officer. Her brother had died of 
1 EXTENSION OF REMARES 
Ad CLARE E. HOFFMAN times. This asked any doctor who might be | 
. OF MICHIGAN present at her demise to notify the Bethesda 1 5 
ö IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES medical center or the nearest tissue bank at 
1 aS : once, since the tissues to be contributed are | 
1 f 26, 1961 ideally removed within 24 hours of death. | 
. taste injured in an auto- | 
i | mobile accident not long ago, word was | 
an . N i sal sent to Bethesda, where a surgical team is 
who is now of on 24-hour standby to collect deposits. The | 
* 1 Committee on Employment team its work swiftly, then the body | 
3 of the Physically Handicapped. was reconstructed so that it was suitable for ee | 
a burial and taken to a funeral home specified 
a by the family. 
. Several methods of preserving tissue have 
i been developed to permit long-term storage, 
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Civil Defense 
EXTENSION or REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Post on September 25, 1961, 
there appeared a letter to the editor 
which should make us think. Although 
the issue of civil defense has engendered 
great interest, it has not received suffi- 


cient analysis. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 


bring to the attention of my colleagues 


the letter of James R. Newman, dated 


8 20, 1961: 


CHEVY CHASE, Mo., 
September 20, 1961 ‘ 
To the Eprror oF THE WASHINGTON POST: 

I- address myself to the eminences and 
the serenities. I make them a modest pro- 
posal. Let our children go. 

A nuclear war, which day by day seems 
more likely, may very well end human life. 
But suppose, more cheerfully, that only the 
people of the Northern Hemisphere are ex- 
terminated; that in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere it will still be possible, somehow, for 
some persons to survive. Why should we 
not transport our young children to these 
regions as a refuge? The merits and ad- 
vantages of the proposal are obvious and 
many as well as of the highest importance. 

For first, as I cannot conceive any sane 
person capable of human feeling would 
challenge, the war to come, if war comes, 
is not the children’s concern. Our quar- 
rels, our bitterness, our hatreds, our fears 
do not possess them. Our heroes and our 
devils are not theirs. They have barely be- 
gun their lives, they are not ready to end 
them for causes. They are too innocent and 
foolish to realize that death is preferable to 
life under alien creeds. I recall a story 
which Carl Sandburg told of a little girl, 
perhaps his granddaughter, who, after hear- 
ing his description of a battle of the Civil 
War, observed, “Suppose they gave a war 
and no one came.” There is no reason to 
suppose that children, unless forced, would 
come to our war. 

Second, the conduct of the war would be 
so much less burdensome if the children 
were removed. It would be unnecessary to 
yield to niceties, to observe amenities, to 
nurse the sick, to shield the weak, to spare 
the infirm. With the children gone, with- 
out the distractions and temptations of their 
cries and complaints, we could give ourselves 
over completely to the serious business at 
hand. There will be many fewer mouths to 
feed, less need for water and air and band- 
ages and whole blood. Children are noto- 
riously subject to epidemic diseases; thus a 
prolific source of infection would be elimi- 
nated. . 

The savings in money alone would be im- 
mense, and would not only pay to transport 
the children and maintain them until they 
could fend for themselves, but would leave 
a handsome margin for use in vigorous pros- 
ecution of the war. I have made a rough 
calculation for U.S. children which bears 
on the point. Say we take many of the chil- 
dren from the ages of 2 to 12—the younger 
are too frail, the older are more stable and 
could be useful to us at home—then we 


transport 
and keep. For this purpose, allow $1,000 a 


head. The total is $25 billion, a sum well 


under half our annual military appropria- 
tion. Surely this is not too much to spend, 
considering the advantages to be gained. 
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Thirdly, we rid ourselves once for all of 
the incubus of a shelter program. What a 
relief no longer to have to pretend. What 
a comfort simply to face the facts. No sen- 
sible person, even among scientists, believes 
in the efficacy of shelters. Down one goes 
to the well-stocked, cozy hole, Then what? 
There is the gentle patter of fallout on the 


roof: one is shielded from the blast; the 


light of a thousand suns (or is it now a 
million suns?) does not penetrate. The Lares 
and Penates are there. The family is snug. 
Father is pedalling the air pump. Mother 
is preparing a tunafish casserole. The radio 
is on. Splendid. But when does one come 
up and what is there to come up to? An- 
archy? Cannibalism? The living dead? 
Bloated corpses? Troublesome questions: 
And even more troublesome is the effect of 
fire and heat, a subject which none of the 
experts and no one in the establishment has 
seen fit to discuss. I lay this omission, of 
course, to delicate feelings. It would, I be- 
lieve, undermine morale to be.reminded of 
the fire storms over Tokyo, Hamburg, Dfes- 
den, where a mere few thousands of tons of 
high explosives produced atmospheric con- 
vulsions. 

Now with weapons, each of which may 
yield the equivalent of 10, or 50, or 100 mil- 
lion tons of high explosives, the fire storm 
produced by a single bomb will, I am reliably 
informed by an article in Scientific Ameri- 
can, vaporize the structures and burn off 
the vegetation of an area of at least 15,000 


square miles. Even in a deep shelter the oc- — 


cupants will be quickly barbecued. What a 
dreadful thing to contemplate. It is enough 
to make cowards of us all. The necrophiles, 
the bitter ones, the incandescent patriots, 
those among the aged and ailing who take 
comfort in the thought that their demise will 
coincide with that of mankind: these en- 
dorse the view that shelters will give shelter. 
But secretly they laugh at our innocence. 
We must not encourage them. If we are to 
die for the cause, let us not cheapen and 
betray the sacrifice: Away with the shelters, 
and all will become clear. 

Fourthly, there is the grave moral issue 
of suicide. The law forbids it to the indi- 
vidual. On a national scale, however, is it 
apparently acceptable. Do we not, after all, 
make the law? Thus we may write its excep- 
tions. Still, the questions nags us, can we 
require the suicide of those who have no 
voice in the making of the laws, viz. chil- 
dren? It is a fine point, and none would 
venture to say how our leaders would feel 
compelled to decide it. My proposal disen- 
cumbers them of this obligation. 


Fifthly, there must be many who, like 
myself, have a weakness for children. In 
format and freshness they are much pre- 
ferable to the larger editions, their parents. 


Children are unwrinkled, unwarped. They 
are healthy. They smell nice. They are not 
cynical. They suppose life to be an end in 
itself. Properly nourished, watered and 
cared for, they grow up. When grown they 
can breed. The dead do not breed. Quite 
recently the eminent geneticist Herman 
Muller described a scheme for setting up 
large-scale sperm banks. Sperm could be 
stored indefinitely; it could be classified ac- 
cording to the characteristics of the males 
who produced it. Human evolution would 
thus, in a sense, come under man’s own 
control. Yet the scheme presupposes the 
continuance of women. It is my impression 


that sperm by itself will yield no fruit. Here 
the proposal is vindicated; for there 


again 

will be female as well as male children: in- 

stead of storing germ plasm we will be stor- 

ing the young themselves and thus assure 

the future. 

For the moment I have said enough. I am 

anxious that wise men consider my proposal. 

It is spr ones (Less feasible, say than a 
Is it visionary? 


A7807 


(More visionary than the preservation of 
freedom by a nuclear war?) Is it too costly? 
Is there yet time to execute it—in part at 
least if not in whole? Could it be made a 
matter of international cooperation? Is a 
country without children worth living in? 
Perhaps not. In that case some better course 
must be found. Let the wise men define it. 
. James R. NEWMAN. 
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Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the resumption of nuclear bomb tests 
the average American is confused as to 
the result in radiation fallout and how 
to protect against it. 

To assist in promoting a better under- 
standing of fallout and its effects the 
following questions and answers have 
been prepared by the staff of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy : 


NucLEAR Bombs: THEIR Errects anp How 
To Prorscr Against THEM 


I. WHAT ARE SOME OF THE EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR 
BOMBS? 


Question. What is fallout? 

Answer. The radioactive debris from a nu- 
clear detonation which has been deposited 
on the earth after having been airborne is 
what is meant by fallout. This debris could 
be in the form of solids such as dust which 
would be seen or individual atoms which 
could not be seen. It could fall in dry form 
or it could be brought down by rain or snow. 

Question. What kinds of fallout do we 
have to deal with? i 

Answer. Local or dlose-in fallout occurs 
within the first 10 te 20 hours after detona- 
tion. Intermediate fallout (which is in the 
troposphere) takes place during the first few 
weeks after the explosion. Delayed or dis- 
tant fallout (which is in the stratosphere) is 
the slow dropping of radioactive particles 
from the air over a period of years. The lat- 
ter may cover the entire earth although of 
course it would be greatly diluted and there- 
fore of much less danger. 

Question. What kinds of radiation are we 
subjected to? 

Answer. The main kinds of radiation from 
fallout that may affect man are beta particles 
(fast moving electrons) and gamma rays 
(similar to X-rays). These kinds of radia- 
tion also exist naturally although their con- 
centrations are so low that they are not 
hazardous. 

Question. What radioactive elements are 
the major hazard? 

Answer. There are hundreds of radioactive 


radioactivity before they reach the earth. 
radioactive for a long time. 


Question. What 
might be hazardous which is in fallout be- 
sides strontium and cesium? 

Answer. It was indicated in both the 1957 
and 1959 hearings of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, of which I am a member, 
on fallout from nuclear weapons tests that 


m 
2 — — — 
elements which are called isotopes. Only a 
* few are dangerous. Most of them decay to 
| a harmless state very fast. Many of the iso- 
| topes released by nuclear weapons lose their 
| 


greatest 
— — In addition carbon 14 18 
considered a potential long-term 


— 

Question. What is radioactive half life? 
Answer. Half-life is the time required for 

a radioactive substance, called an isotope, to 

lose 60 percent of its activity by decay. 

Therefore, the radioactive 


years loses one-half of its activity every 28 
years. “Each radioactive isotope has a dis- 
tinct half-life. 

Question. How long does fallout last? 

Answer. Fallout dangers are primarily 
concerned with strontium 90 and cesium 
137. They both have a half life of about 28 
years. In the event of nuclear war a period 
of 2 weeks is considered minimal for shelter 

on. 

Question. What other harmful effects re- 
sult from nuclear detonations besides fall- 
out? 

Answer. Blast, thermal (heat), and im- 
mediate radiation. We'll talk more about 
these effects later. 

Question. What hazard is there from the 
ingestion of radioactivity? 


taminated by fallout. Strontium, as well 
as some of the other chemical elements is a 
bone seeker. The ultimate harm done to 
the biological system it inhabits is made 
progressively worse because it concentrates 
in the bone structure where the beta radia- 
tion it gives off destroys the bloodmaking 


mostly mutations, produced by the absorp- 
tion of ionizing radiations. The biological 
significance of low levels of radioactivity is 
still largely unknown. 

Question. What are the allowed amounts 
of radioactivity taken internally? 

Answer. Tolerance levels or maximum 

| ble amounts for biological system 
uptake have been specified for many of the 
radioactive isotopes. These are very small 


are much lower than the amounts at which 
radiation effects have been observed. 
H. EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR BOMBS ON HUMANS 
Question. What are the effects of a 10- 
megaton bomb on an average city? 
Answer. It would dig a crater 240 feet deep 
and 2,500 feet in diameter. Brick apartment 
houses would be destroyed out to a radius 
of 7 miles from the point of detonation. 
Wooden buildings would burn up to a radius 
Of 26 miles from the point of detonation. 
Question. What are the effects of a 10- 


would occur out to a radius of 7 miles from 
the detoriation. The area affected would 
cover 150 square miles. Second degree burns 
_ (blistering) on the bare skin would occur out 
to a radius of 25 miles. The area affected 


cover a radius of 2 mies or an area of 12.5 
square miles. Fallout assuming a 16-knot 
wind would deposit 450 roentgens 150 miles 
25: miles — an ares 
of 2,500 square miles. 

Question.. What are the blast effects.on hu- 
mans from nuclear weapons? 
wave are: lung damage, rupture of the ear 
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Secondary effects result from flying 
ments propelled with great force by the 
blast wave. 

Tertiary effects result in the human body 
becoming a missile propelled by the blast 
wave. 

Question. What are the thermal effects on 
humans? 

Answer, Casualties are produced from: 

(a) Fires caused by direct en. from 
the heat from the bomb. 

(b) Skin burns. 

(c) Temporary and permanent blindness 
from the intense light of the fireball. . 

Question. What are the immediate radia- 
tion effects on humans at the time of the 
blast? 
Answer. To answer this we must first de- 
fine a “roentgen” in lay language: “A 
roentgen is a unit used to express the 
amount of radiation a person or object is 
exposed to.“ 

Exposure of the whole body to the follow- 
ing doses produces the indicated results: 

(a) Instantaneous doses of 5,000 or more 
roentgens produce immediate shock result- 
ing in death within a few hours. 

(b) Doses of 800 to 5,000 roentgens produce 
fever, nausea, and vomiting within a few 
hours resulting in death within 1 or 2 weeks. 

(c) Doses of 450 to 700 roentgens also 
produce fever, vomiting and nausea within 
hours but only about one-half of the in- 
dividuals so exposed would die. : 

Doses of less than 200 roentgens would 
produce only mild symptoms of nausea and 
vomiting but complete recovery can be 
expected. 

III. PROTECTION FROM NUCLEAR BOMBS 


Question. What need is there for civil de- 
fense shelters? 
Answer. In an atomic war, blast, heat and 
initial radiation would kill millions of peo- 


ple near ground zero of the detonation. 


Many millions can be saved by use of shel- 
ters from the resulting fallout. Any kind 
of material between you and the fallout (as 
well as distance) will cut down on the radia- 
tion reaching you. 

In Joint Committee hearings (1959) it was 
brought out that civil defense preparedness 
could reduce the fatalities in an assumed 
attack on the United States from about 25 
péfcent of the population to about 3 percent. 
Instead of killing 50 million the deaths could 
be reduced to about 5 million. Under pres- 
ent conditions such an attack would cost 
the lives of about 50 million people with 
some 20 million sustaining serious injuries. 
It was also brought out that more than 96 
million people in the United States do not 


live in or near likely target areas and could 


be expected to survive by using properly 
supplied and adequate shelters. 

Question. What kinds of shelter materials 
are recommended? 

Answer. Concrete, bricks, sand, metal and 
earth are adequate materials for protection. 
Equivalent shielding effects among several 
materials are as follows: 8 inches of con- 
crete (minimum required) equals 12 inches 
of earth 16 inches of books equals 
80 inches of wood: In most of the country, 
everywhere except in areas hit by the heavi- 
est fallout, these thicknesses would give 
ample protection for a fallout shelter. 

Question. What size shelter would be 
needed? 

Answer. An allowance of 10 square feet 
per person for a family shelter is adequate. 


Question. Could absolute protection from 


fallout be provided by shelters? 
Answer. Yes. 
conclude that buried shelters located in 
groups under school playgrounds, parks, 
parking areas, and in industrial plants 
would provide adequate protection from fall- 
out. 


Question. What would these shelters cost? 
Answer. These shelters providing fallout 
protection and blast — up to 10 
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pounds per square inch could be constructed 
for $100 per person sheltered. 

Question. Could people live in these shel- 
ters for 2 to 3 weeks? 

Answer. Yes. They would have living 
and sleeping accommodations, toilet facil- 
ities, water facilities, their own power sup- 
ply and a filtered air system. 


SOME GENERAL DATA ON NUCLEAR BOMBS 


Question. What is a kiloton? 

Answer. A kiloton is a unit used to specify 
the size of a nuclear bomb. It is equal to 
the explosive power of 1,000 tons of TNT. 
For example, the Hiroshima bomb had a 
yield of 20,000 tons of TNT equivalent (20 
kilotons). A megaton is equivalent to 1 
million tons of TNT. 8 
Question. How much TNT or other chemi- 
cal explosives were used in World War II? 

Answer. The total amount of bombs and 
shells used by all combatants in World War 


II was the equivalent of less than 3 mega- 


tons. Khrushchev the other day talked of a 
100-megaton bomb. This single homb would 
be equivalent to 30 times all of the bombs 
and shells used during the 6 years of World 
War II. 

Question. How much TNT would be re- 
quired to have the explosive effect of one 
20-megaton bomb? 

Answer. A 20-megaton bomb in the form 
of TNT would require a railroad train of 
boxcars stretching diagonally across the 
United States from New England to Cali- 
fornia. 


The M-14 Rifle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past several years there has been 
considerable public and official discus- 
sion concerning the M-1“ rifle. I have 
had a tremendous interest in this weap- 


* 


on, in expediting the procedure from 


drawing board to manufacture and dis- 
tribution to troops. 

Certain criticism of the M—14 produc- 
tion program has arisen in recent 
months, much of it from unqualified 
criticis. 

It is a well-known fact that two of the 
three producers of the M-14 are located 
in my State of Massachusetts—Harring- 
ton & Richardson, Inc., of Worcester, 
Mass., and the Springfield Armory, of 
Springfield, Mass. 

One of the most authoritative maga- 
zines in the armaments field, the Ameri- 


can Rifleman, an organ of the well-known 


National Rifle Association of America, 


has just published this week a complete 


and detailed article on the status of the 
M-14, written by Walter J. Howe, editor, 
and Col. E. H. Harrison, U.S. Army, re- 
tired, associate technical editor. It gives 


me pleasure to quote this magazine as re- 


porting that “the M—14 is indeed a mass- 
producible” weapon and that Harrington 
& Richardson, Inc., the Springfield 
Armory, and Winchester are meeting 
their commitments, which article I in- 
clide in an extension of remarks, with 
the additions therein to the article en- 
titled “Adoption of the M-1” and De- 
velopment of the M-14”: 
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THE M-14 CoMPLeTEe ANp DETAILED 
REPORT ON THE STATUS OF THE NATION’S 
New SHOULDER ARM 

(By Walter J. Howe and Col. E. K. Harrison, 

U.S. Army, tired) 
INTRODUCTION 


More than 4 years have passed since the 


U.S. Army adopted the M-14. During most 
of that time public interest has been, un- 
derstandably, passive. However, early in 
1961, as a result of critical reports in news- 
papers, public and congressional interest in 
the M-14 heightened. Suddenly concerned 
about the seemingly slight progress that had 
been made in equipping U.S. troops with 
the new shoulder arm, critics—qualified and 
otherwise—offered opinions. 

The criticism was varied in nature but one 
opinion overshadowed all others: The M-14 
cannot be mass produced, If this was the 
truth, then indeed a serious and costly mis- 


judgment had been made and the public 


must be informed accordingly. 
Because this is a matter of special interest 


With the full permission and 
Army Ordnance Corps, the plant 
interviews were conducted, No 


loading There 


just ended. 7 
A new ns system was decided on, 
in which four shoulder arms 


M-14” (app. B) s 
As might be 4 many 
tions and problems which arose in past 
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developments appeared again. This is 
noticeable in the M1 and M14 rifle his- 
tories. Soa account “Adoption of 
the M-1”" (app. A) is also given here 
for reference. It may lend perspective— 


and especially help us avoid making judg- 
ments on new rifles on insufficient informa- 
‘tion. 

The rather long and slow development 
pace, ending in the May 1957 standardization 
of the M-14, was continued in its first pro- 
curement phases also. There was still no 


immediate necessity for a new rifle. “The 
good is enemy of the best,” and the fact 


that our service rifle was as good or better 
than any yet existing elsewhere in quantity 
delayed its replacement. Other factors also 
governed the procurement so much that they 
must be mentioned. The general feeling in 
the United States at that time held military 
expenditures to an austerity maintenance 
level. In short, there was no climate or ap- 
for production of the M-14 


„ 1957, the first Soviet earth 
satellite (sputnik) shattered this mood. The 
initial result was to focus public attention 


ons. Only recently the effort was extended to 


conventional weapons. 

Springfield Armory began production of 
the M-—14 shortly es its standardization. 
Between February and April 19659, production 
and facilities contracts were awarded to Win- 
chester-Western Division of Olin, New Haven, 


during World War II, and Harrington 
ardson nearly 500,000 M-l’s during the 
Korean period. 

A remarkable feature of these first com- 
mercial contracts was that the price allowed 


making such a low bid were the unfavorable 
business situation p at that time, 
and the great desire for work for their fac- 
tories and localities. However, this abnor- 


contracts uired that deliveries 
begin in 12 months and continue at an in- 
creasing rate. 

While H. & R. was able to start toward pro- 
duction quickly after the receipt of their 
first contract (by using intention- 
ally left in their plant by the Government, 


while others involved re- 


_ by a Government change order in metallurgi- 


cal specifications for the bolt and receiver. 


equipmen 

H. & R. was able to make up lost deliveries 
and arrive at the end of its second contract, 
in August 1961, exactly on schedule. 
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In review, H. & R.’s difficulties and delays 
cannot be ascribed to any single shortcom- 
ing by themselves or the Government. Rath- 
er, they experienced a full run of problems 
that can beset a manufacturer who is set up 
for the comparatively easy production of 
sporting arms and is then called upon to 


small arms with their demanding specifica- 
tions. 

It is a transitional difficulty that has cursed 
the progress of military contracts 
in the past, and bids fair to be equally trou- 
blesome in the future unless. everyone who 
is directly affected profits by the experi- 
ence. 

Winchester too had their difficulties in pro- 
ducing M-14 rifles. Although they received 
their contract earlier than H&R, they have 
still to achieve either the monthly produc- 
tion rate or the total production of H&R. 
Winchester, truly one of the world’s lead- 


tionally takes longer to get into operation, 
the end result would be a higher production 
rate of uniformly acceptable rifle compo- 


anticipated and it took many months to get 
the machines operating — Today 


tire receiver production can be continued. 
The high-production woodworking equip- 
ment that Winchester installed has proven 
successful from the beginning. 
Winchester, in contrast to H&R, manufac- 
turers wholly within its own plant 80 
of 


early stages. Contract-ad 
quickly. 


— — ing producers —EUũj᷑ and with 
to NRA members, a top Rifleman team was production, in effect took a calculated risk 
assigned by NRA Executive Vice President and lost. On receiving their first M-~14 con- 
| Franklin L. Orth to visit all major 1k tract they decided not to manufacture the 
| responsible officials in Government and in- it would be 
| dustry connected with the M-14 program. profilers, etc. They considered it would be | 
| worth taking the extra time to design spe- 
3 limitation or censorship requirements were | 
| even suggested. Wholehearted cooperation, 
to a degree not often realized, was shown to Conn., and Harrington & Richardson, Inc., | | 
, NRA team oreman, and is ö nents. Winchester's venture into this auto- 
— in (Winchester —— — mated rifle receiver production une was 
and Harrington & Richardson) and Govern- quantity of od equigment — 
| ment installations (Deparment of the Army, — use by the cooperation between the machine-tool man- 
field Armory). machinery was delivered much later than 
On this and the following 10 pages, then, peepee ee 
is a report to the public on this important 
and timely matter. these are 7 
The end ot the Korean war left most — — * 
5 countries with a pressing need for small tain that when station 
of new — — the automated equipment is faulty the en- 
agreed on an interchangeable rifle cartridge, | cing tractors 
| and the principal nations adopted, among — nh ae : — 
other arms, new sel- 
i is no NATO rifie nor has there ever been 
any requirement established for one. In 
| 1954 Great Britain, Belgium, Canada, and btedly buted 5 
also Australia adopted a rifie offered by the — by 
Belgian Government's Fabrique Nationale coyraging corner cutting. They make all major parts and most of the 
— Penge When the contractors could not make the ‘Smaller parts with the exception of the 
* — rifle at that price, they organized their pro- easily procurable springs, pins, and screws. 
and West Germany eventually chose the duction efforts much more seriously. At the Like H&R, Winchester was affected by the 
7 CETME rifle same time the price was negotiated upward heat-treatment change order. This, coupled 
The United States quite unlike other. na- and is now about $95 per rifle. This rifle, with their receiver production difficulties, 
tions, already had fe. — — — with its unprecedented performance require- delayed Winchester’s deliveries in any sub- 
3 matic rifle, the M-1 (Garand), and was un- ments, thus costs much less than the retail stantial quantity until April 1961. A further | 
| : der no such immediate compulsion The U.S. price of a good-quality sporting rifle. difficulty, experienced earlier in their con- ae 
| : tract, was caused by Winchester having to : 
: Army studied the problem very seriously, make 1 is from a steel extremely difficult 
taking into consideration the rifies developed to machine. Although the — 
ö elsewhere and its own experience, including that Winchester igned call 5 — tired 
that in the significant Korean war only then 
| steel, Springfield Armory and H&R (some- 
what later) were permitted to use another | 
type of steel that is within specifications 
* are replaced with a rifle-size weapon of un- from the former Mi rifle contract) they — % 
usual capability. After long and severe tests were plagued by production difficulties or — N 
ot both the basic idea and the weapon de- The difficulty that Winchester experienced | 
f signs available for it, the M14 was chosen. in getting the Government to permit this 
f It is chambered for the 7.62 millimeter NATO | changeover caused some hard feelings be- 
° cartridge—which is essentially our present subcontracts a very considerable part of the tween the contractor and Ordnance in the 
. 30.06 cartridge, but shortened about one- Tifle.) These difficulties were compounded . machin- : 
adoption was made by the Secretary of the 
| = Army on May 1; 1957. This change order, resulting from discovery Now out of their production diffiicultiss, 
The American Rifleman described in de- of cracks in some receivers of rifles in the Winchester mot oniy looks forward to com- 
| tail the considerations underlying this de- field, brought production at H. & R. to a paratively trouble-free production, but wants 
velopment, its history and that of related complete halt. ; new contracts. 
items, and the rifle itself, in its issue of After the installation of new heat-treating If a rifle were not mass producible, then 
; | after all the difficulties H&R and Winchester 
have gone through they would certainly not 
be anxiously looking forward to the oppor- 
tunity for more and greater production. 3 


w 


was an atmosphere of interest, friendliness, 
confidence displayed by the supervisors 
in all three plants. These men 


= 
4 
1742 


15 
8 


the staff team sat down with the plant man- 
agement, asked questions, and invited com- 
The questions were answered imme- 
diately and openly. . There was no hesitation 
in admitting that the M-14 specifications 
impose a severe test on the manufacturer. 


tors, the specifications are unnecessarily se- 
‘vere in several places. Both commercial con- 
tractors also gave a 


i 


y Government delays in giving them 
assistance they requested. We will return 
to these points. 

On the central question of mass produci- 
answers were positive. 


Harrington & Richardson deliveries, after 
a slow start, in recent months of 1961 were 
15,000 in May, 20,000 in June, and 15,000 per 
month in July and August. This com- 
pleted the delivery of rifles required through 
their second contract. A third contract be- 


month, rising to 16,000 per month the 
end of 1961 and continuing at that rate. 


* 
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The delivery figures for all contractors 
mentioned here are complete rifles only. 
Maintenance spare parts included in their 
contracts are not regarded. 

Winchester was comparatively slow in 
getting its special automated machinery into 
operation. It was much more severely de- 
layed by an extensive Government change 
order (involving heat treatment) or re- 


ceivers and bolts than the other producers. 


After a complete halt of several months, the 
company resumed production with 1,000 rifles 
in April 1961, rose to its required 4,000 for 


Springfield Armory was scheduled to pro- 


duce 2,000 per month initially, rising 
through 3,000 per month and leveling off at 
5.000 per month. To fill in the above con- 
tractor shortage, the armory, now in its 
third order, is producing 6,500 per month 
and could readily produce much higher, 
though it does not desire to do so because 
of other responsibilities. 

Total contracts and deliveries as obtained 
from the contractors, in the table below, 
show the picture even more clearly. 


In short, the manufacturers are producing 


a rate that they now are in plain 


months, with total delivery of 
rifles. 


expected before then, and for considerably 
larger quantities, if it is desired to utilize 
the contractors’ capacities more fully. But 
it does mean that any possible question as 
to mass producibility of the M14 rifle ceased 
to exist some time ago. 

The NRA team completed its plant visits 
with an extremely favorable impression of 
all three producers. Their spirit is some- 
thing exceptional. The size and quality of 
their operation arouses real admiration. The 
contractors undoubtedly had serious prob- 
lems, but it is evident that in the main they 
have overcome them, and the present pro- 
duction rate speaks for itself. 

The occasion for the staff team’s work 


Was thus disposed of by the time it had 


completed its visits to the three production 


General Gibson spent a whole day un- 
reservedly on the-interview, and answered 
all our questions with most remarkable 
thoroughness. Following are outstanding 
features of his replies. : 

A matter both commercial contractors re- 
ferred to repeatedly was the slowness with 
which their requests for deviations from con- 
tract specifications (almost always relaxa- 


ations has been very large, though the man- 
ufacturers entered on their contracts with 
full information on what was required and 
made no objection then. 

General Gibson pointed out that requested 
deviations must be examined, sometimes 


are required by law to find out whether a 
deviation lowers the cost of an operation, 
and if the Government is entitled to a return 
of its money. He said that some deviation 


September 26 


from Springfield: Armory with instructions to 
give all cooperation to the contractors on. 
their requests. This is paying off. Con- 
tractors have been advised by General Gib- 
son that they can come direct to him if they 
cannot get solutions. The statements made 
by the contractors to us on this problem did 


in fact refer to it mainly in connection with 


past events rather than the present. 
Generar Gibson then discussed some facts 
which are useful for an understanding of 
M-14 rifle production. 

The rifle is not static, and details are 
changed from time to time—for example, the 
dropping of the M-15 heavy-barrel type, the 
uncertainty for a time as to whether a bayo- 
net lug was desired, and the regular provi- 
sion of folding-hook buttplate on all rifles. - 

Even in manufacture, there is continuing 
product improvement. For example, the 
handguard has already been changed, con- 
sideration is being given to a plastic stock, 
and there is a desire to lighten the rifle. 

Not all problems will end with perfected 
production, even if that is achieved. Prob- 
lems of field use“and maintenance will show 
up. For example, already a minor problem 
has developed in the handguard. However, 
as with all products, these are coped with 
as they arise and are part of the overall 
product improvement. 

The word rifle“ may be a misnomer. It 
may cause people to think of the M-14 in 
terms of a simple rifle, while actually it is 
required to be far more than that and con- 
tains many capabilities of a light machine- 


gun. 

General Gibson sees great possibilities in 
an integration committee which has been 
set up to coordinate the solution of problems 
for all makers. The setting tip of such a 
committee is not as simple as one might 
think, because of the antitrust implication. 
It was approved by the US. Attorney Gen- 
eral on August 17, and General Gibson has 
scheduled the first meeting in November, at 
which he will be chairman. The integration 
committee can discuss only technical mat- 


more M-14 rifies, General Gibson's reply was 


explicit. He will take every rifle a contrac- 
tor can produce. Then, when the contrac- 
‘tors are in effect about to use up all the 
money that is available, he will go to the 
Army and ask for more money on the grounds 
that they are producing, they have tremen- 
dous potential, and the only thing lacking 
is money. 

As to the future, a third commercial con- 
tractor for production of the M-14 rifle will 
be selected, probably in October. A num- 
ber of manufacturers have bid and some of 
them offer production processes entirely new 
in gun manufacture. 7 

The new contractor will be required to 
begin production 18 months from contract 
signing, and deliver 100,000 rifles in the 


following 12 months. 


To our question as to what total produc- 
tion of M—14’s is planned by the Government, 
we were for the first and only time unabie 
to obtain an answer. The Government will 
not reveal its intention in this respect. 


However. General Gibson explained that part 


of the reason for introduction of a third 
contractor is to secure competition. The 
Army will be guided wherever possible by 
considerations of performance and cost. In 
awarding contracts, the Army evaluates the 
unit price offered against what equipment 
the Government will have to buy. General 
Gibson speaks enthusiastically of the next 


contractor, whoever it may be, because he is 


a firm believer in competition. The more 
contractors working on the rifle, 

the more costs will be driven down and the 
better the product will be. : 
Even during all-out war, there are very. 


few, if any, items of equipment supplied 


ee At this point, in August 1961, the NRA 
dent its staff team to visit all three M-14 | | 
ne Permission for the visit was given at once 
“i dy the authorities. On arrival at each plant | 
who placed himself at our disposal for the ; | 
ae whole time to show the manufacture and to — . — | 
oF aner questions. We spent one full day in | 
dach of the principal plants— Winchester | 
* Harrington & Richardson, and Springfield | 
5 Armory—in examination of the actual | 
1 An — enn received from the begin- August, and expects to reach 10,000 per | 
5 ning. ‘steadily confirmed throughout the month in December, which is its required | 
aa made approximately 220 excellent photo- 
. graphs of the heavy, modern equipment . ‘ 
1 used. Some representative examples are 
x with commercial sporting arms manufacture, 
a with its small single-operation machine 
a tools, hand-fitting assembly, and limited 
? possible output of a given type, will be struck eG Foe 
by the contrast. 
i Another observation, possibly even more 
5 striking, remained with us throughout. This 
at Such 
9 sight of the completion of all existing orders 
72,600 — 
0 472,600 | 
. Ot course, this does not mean that pro- | 
1 duction will stop. New contracts can be | 
5 of the result. Obviously, too much | 
1 emphasis must not be placed on an intan- | 
a gible like this, but it is very real. 
0 After viewing the operations in each plant, 
4 | 
4 ‘ 7 In the opinion of both commercial contrac- 
q ous difficulties and delays they experienced When asked about the remarks of both 
4 during the early portion of their production, contractors that they desire to manufacture | 
a of which they considered was | 
ͤ 
pe plants and discussions with their responsi- 
a ble officials. We went on, however, to inter- | 
a view Brig. Gen. Elmer J. Gibson, command- 
1 ing general of the Ordnance Weapons | 
a Command and project manager for the M-14 
1 there has never been a real doubt. It re- ‘ifle, to get further information. 
ot counted that the M-14 was designed to be 
1 mass produced, that to test this very point 
0 a pilot lot was manufactured by production | 
9 methods before the M-14 was even standard- 
. ized, that the production package of draw- 
4 ings furnished each contractor shows every 
4 and that the Armory has maintained its own 
4 — 
. Tus contractors strongly disputed that get- tions) had been answered by the contract- 
4 ting into production was, or could be, simple. administering authorities. The contractors | 
. However, they and all their people are enthu- emphasized that this slowness (whether the 
4 Slastic over the rifle. On the central ques- request was granted or refused) was a great 
a tion,. 2 stated unequivocally factor in delaying their recovery from the — . 
9 that 14 is mass producible, and both early production shortages. On the other 
a expressed a strong desire to be allowed to hand, the number of these requests for devi- 
. produce it in much greater quantities than 
4 provided in contracts up to now. 
4 Answering the question most directly, all 
4 three producers simply pointed out that they 
4 are mass producing now. 
5 with extensive technical study, to know that 
of they will not be damaging to the rifle in 
1 some unexpected way. Also, contract officers 
in Septeme ‘961 at present re- 
a requests had required too much time to act 
x on. He has made technical teams available : 
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without regard to other an 
of them compete. In times of peace or only 
cold war, there is also the very important 
economic factor. Though this is the richest 
nation in the world, funds are never un- 
limited, and the effort spent on Py one 
weapon is fixed fundamentally by the overall 
need for it as determined by the highest 
responsible authorities and, even more, by 
the funds authorized for it by Congress. 
SUMMARY 
In summary, then, this is the situation. 
The M-14 is indeed a mass-producible shoul- 
der arm. The firing tests conducted on each 
rifle and the extensive endurance tests con- 
ducted on sample rifles drawn from produc- 
tion lots indicate the M-14 to be capable 
of performance and reliability of the highest 
order for its intended purpose. 
Springfield is turning out rifies at 
its assigned level and the two commercial 
Producers, having overcome initial pro- 


livered each month. By the end of 1961 the 
figure will be 32,500 per month. Assuming 
that the fourth source of supply (the third 
commercial contractor) meets his obliga- 
tions, then production by December 1962 
could be of the order of 40,000 per month. 
Rifles of earliest production are being rein- 
spected, reworked if necessary, and modified 
to incorporate latest changes at Raritan Ar- 
senal. As completed, these go into 1 sup- 
ply line. Finally, the entire program is being 
managed at the highest level. 

Given the opportunity of investigating an 
evaluating the entire M-14 program as t 
team has had, it is now difficult to under- 
stand why such deep and prevailing doubt 
ever existed as to the wisdom of choosing the 
M-—14 for mass production and issue to our 
troops. Oertainly, there were instances and 
incidents that gave rise to concern for cer- 
tain aspects of the program. But, there 
seems no for the published. 
criticism indicating that the rifle could not 
be mass produced. 

It is certainly wrong to attempt to cover 
up serious errors of Judgment in the selection 
of equipment for our Armed Forces. No one 
can countenance action by either Govern- 
ment or private industry that would know- 
ingly permit less than the desired best to be 
adopted, manufactured, and put into service. 
However, it is equally as great a disservice 
to the Nation to cast general doubt upon the 
equipment with which our troops are being 
armed, unless the critic has first fully in- 
formed himself on the matter. 


APPENDIX A 
ADOPTION OF THE 1 


The replacement of an old equipment type 
with a new is never accomplished without 
more or less serious problems. : 

These problems are personal as well as 
mechanical. Many users have by long fa- 
miliarity come to like the old type. They 
have through necessity learned to handle it 
in ways which make the most of its capabili- 
ties and get around its less favorable char- 
acteristics. With adoption of the new type 


/ 


these users see their special skills no longer 


required. 

In the item itself, dimculty comes with 
quantity manufacture. It can be expected 
that any kind of item when first mass- pro- 
duced will show some unexpected defect or 
trouble not experienced in the development 
model. Though apparently not completely 
preventable, this is minimized by careful pre- 
liminary manufacturing study and corrected 
in the early production runs. 


When the item is put in service, it is an 


equally old observation that some defects 
will appear which had never been detected 
before. The responsible engineers know that 
if the development and the service testing 
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only some delay, annoyance, and expense. 

These factors, plus the desire for improve- 
ment when experience or changed conditions 
show it to be useful, commonly result in im- 

ments even after adoption. It is usual 
for items of any complexity to be given 
manufacturing changes and minor function- 
ing modifications (not affecting required 
interchangeability) throughout their lite. 
All this applies to weapons generally. It is 
familiar in such items as commercial air- 
planes and automobiles. 

Military small arms are not different. 
However, the normal problems are in their 
case complicated by the great personal in- 
terest taken by small-arms enthusiasts and 


to some extent the general public, while 
passing with comparatively few questions 


the same problems in items of far greater 
magnitude, difficulty, and cost. 

The M-1 rifle, immediate predecessor of 
the M-14, was approved and adopted at the 


strongly to the adoption of this new rifle, 


and a few permitted themselves to be led 
by tntensity of partisanship into absurdities. 
Some of these objected to superseding the 
1903 Springfield rifle that had served so well. 
Others declared the new rifle, by reason of 
its design, could never shoot as accurately 
as the old Springfield, or even acceptably. 
Some who had never been in a manufac- 
turing plant except as visitors stated with 
conviction that the M-1 rifle was unsuited 
to manufacture in quantity. In view of the 
attention attracted by these representations 
at the time, it is worth noting how the mat- 
ter came out. 


The first M-1 production order was for 
1.500 rifles. 


Anticipating more than that, 
Ordnance undertook a retooling program at 
Springfield Armory in 1938, and the produc- 
tion rate was brought to 200 rifles per day 
by January 1940. The first production rifles 
had several quite unexpected functioning 
troubles that had never occurred with the 
development and service-test rifles. It was 
eventually found that these malfunctions 
were not inherent, but stemmed from slight 
changes made in the dimensions of certain 
parts during retooling for mass production. 
This was then corrected, and also the gas 
cylinder was changed to a different and 
stronger form. The objections to the M-1 
came at the time of these puzzling mal- 
functions of the first production. One event 
which brought the objections to a close 
was a separate formal test of the M1903, 
the M-1, and two competing rifles by the 
Marine Corps, which had not yet adopted 
a new rifle. The result showed the military 
superiority of the M-1 beyond any. question. 

Meanwhile, the early defects had been cor- 
rected, and by mid-1941 Winchester was 
turning out over 100 rifles a day and Spring- 
field more than 1,000. This was then con- 
sidered a large production. During 1942 and 
1943, however, it did not keep up with new 
demands. Production of M-1903 Springfield 
rifles, which had been begun by Remington 
and Smith-Corona for the British, was taken 
over and continued until the beginning of 
1944. Thereafter Remington continued with 


only the manufacture of spare parts while 


Smith-Corona returned to making typewrit- 
ers, and all requirements were supplied with 
MIZ. Winchester made up to 750 MI rifles 


per day and Springfield reached a rate of 


5,000 per day. 


Approximately 414,731 M1 rifles were 
made from 1940 to 1945, far more than any 


other small arm of any kind except carbines. 


they 
have supplied the requirements of the US. 
Armed Forces and several other nations. 


national match M-1 rifle is now quite com- 
parable with that of the Springfield, ane 
probably it is still improving. 
In short, after initial disappointments in 
functioning 


was manufactured in unprecedented quan- 
It has turned out to be an excellent long- 


major power had a really good semiauto- 
matic rifle. 


APPENDIX B 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE M-14 
New weapons must be conceived and de- 
veloped long before they are needed. Even 
while World War II was still going on, 
thought was given to the rifle required in 
future. Experience was available from the 
1-20, developed during the war to meet de- 
mands of combat troops for a full-automatic 
form of M-1 rifle. It was based on the M-I. 
but with a 20-round magazine, a switch for 
automatic and semiautomatic fire, and a 
muzzle brake to control climbing in auto- 
matic fire. The T-—20 performed as intended, 
and certainly would have been used if the 
war had not ended when it did. Its develop- 
ment was carried through the T-20E2 and 
completed in 1947. 
Further development was directed toward 
an entirely new weapon type. 
To put it on a sound basis, the cartridge 


tridge. In 1953 its final form, the T-65E3, 
became standard for the NATO nations as 
the 7.62 mm. NATO cartridge, 

The British proposed 
lighter caliber .280 cartridge. Based on bat- 
tle experience, our Army opposed the adop- 
tion of any less effective smaller caliber. 
Fundamental in this decision was the fact 
that not merely a new rifle was wanted. Re- 
quired was an arm for a single cartridge re- 
placing the conventional rifle, carbine, sub- 
machinegun, and automatic rifie, and for all 
rifle-caliber machineguns (unless a dif- 
ferent cartridge were to be used in these). 
For uses where the carbine and submachine 
gun have been employed, a low-powered car- 
tridge would be of some advantage. For a 
rifle proper and for machineguns it was en- 
tirely inadequate, according to the US. con- 
cept of those weapons. 

It is important to note that this concept is 
that of our field forces. They prescribe the 
operating characteristics and performance 
which contemplated new equipment must 
possess. ‘When pilot and service-test models 
are presented by the responsible engineering 
branch 
it is again the field forces which decide on 


the one to be adopted. That was the course 


A781 
| were well done, any remaining defects are After the standardization of the M-1 rifle, 
| not fundamental and van be corrected with Mr. Garand stated that it was inherently 
ae . capable of the same accuracy in target 
| shooting as the M-1903 Springfield, and he 
| indicated the principles of adjusting it for 
| this purpose. The outcome has proved him 
| correct. The rifle was always made to qual- 
ity standards. In 1953 the armory was di- 
| rected to supply match rifles for the na- 
| tional matches, and investigation was begun 
| on the specific operations to obtain maxi- 
| mum accuracy. These were established in a 
far fewer number of years than were re- 
quired to do this with the Model 1903 
Springfield rifle. Match performance of the 3 
| time ning of 1936. During its early manu- 
| 50,000 rifles, with epare partes, are being de- —— ped interested — “objected troops fought World War II with a semi- 
]˙•—⅜ĩ which gave them a decided 
advantage over their enemies. No other 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| was developed first. The purpose was to ; 
| eliminate unnecessary weight and especially 
| unnecessary length which has a great effect 
on the design and dimensions of automatic 
guns, yet to retain about the power of the 
military 30.06 cartridge. A new caliber 30 
round was designed and manufactured at 
| Frankford Arsenal in 1945. Thereafter all 
| rifle-caliber developments used this car- 
— 
3 Aproximately 1,427,970 additional were made 
by Springfield Armory and other contractors 


and the T-48 de- 


unnecessary, so the M-15 was dropped. 
M-—1¢4’s are now regularly made with the fold- 
ing butt hook, and the bipod is attached 
when required. 
The M14 is the first multipurpose US. 
——— rifie. The military characteristics 
which guided its development were designed 
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and operating rod, and improves reliability 
of the weapon under adverse conditions such 
as heavy rainfall or lack of lubrication. 

Clip guides on the action accept 5-round 
clips, with which an empty or partly empty 
magazine can be refilled quickly through 
the top of the action. In sustained auto- 
matic fire, loaded magazines are inserted 
directly into the bottom of the weapon. 

The hinged buttplate in conjunction with 
the bipod contributes to firm control in 
automatic fire. 

In addition to excellent accuracy, the 
M-14 rifle has given outstanding perform- 
ance under a variety of adverse combat-type 
conditions. 

sustained-fire tests at Fort Ben- 


- During 
ning, an M-14 was fired continuously at 60 


rounds per minute for 3,080 rounds. The 
test was terminated because of chambered 
rounds being preignited by the hot barrel. 
At no time did the barrel fail to stabilize 
The front ends of the 
stock and eventually burst into 
flames, but the rifle continued to fire. Here 


predecessors and its recent competitors. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, September 24, a full-length bronze 
statue of Lesya Ukrainka, Ukrainia’s 
most famous poetess, was unveiled and 
dedicated in ceremonies held in the 
Ukrainian Cultural Gardens in Rocke- 
feller Park, Cleveland. Under leave 
previously granted, I include the mes- 
sage I prepared for this occasion: 

LESYA THE UKRAINIAN 


Larysa Kosacheva, known to the literary 
world as Lesya Ukrainka, is a symbol of the 
rich Ukrainian culture, a mirror of the suf- 
ferings borne by the Ukrainian people and 
nation. 

Like the great Shevchenko and Franko, to 
whom her lifetime work is bound by the 
gift of genius and the power of expression, 
she was born into an age of ruthless censor- 
ship imposed by the imperial Russians. 
Her iife, much like that of Shevchenko, was 
marked with great suffering and human 
tragedy. Stricken with tuberculosis at an 
early age, she became bedridden for long 

of time and confined to a world of 
books and great ideas. Through her tal- 
ented mother, Olha, she came to know the 
literatures of the world and through them 
grew up in an atmosphere that reflected the 
thinking and literary movements of con- 
temporary Europe. 

The era of Lesya Ukrainka was marked by 
the efforts of the Russian czars to stamp out 


prohibited the printing of books or the 
importation of books in the Ukrainian lan- 
guage, wt of the 
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term “Little Russian” when making refer- 
ence to Ukraine. Much of the Ukrainian 
gentry and educated class accepted this 
process of Russification and allowed them- 
selves to be absorbed into the Russian 
manner of thinking. 

During this period of great trial for 
Ukraine, it was the women of the villages in 
that country who saved the nation from 
complete demise. While it had become pop- 
ular among the gentry to accept Russifica- 
tion, the Ukrainian women on the whole 
rejected it as distinctly unfashionable and 
indeed degrading. It was the stern stand 
on this question taken by Ukrainian wom- 
en, particularly at the village level, that 
kept the spirit of the nation alive. The 
writings of Lesya “the Ukrainian” reflect 
this brave spirit of Ukrainian women. To 
me, one poem among her many stands out 
as expressive of that indomitable spirit 
which has held the Ukrainian nation to- 
gether during its long period of trials and 
suffering at the hands of imperial despots. 
That poem is Vain Tears, which merits spe- 
cial attention on this occasion: 

VAIN TEARS 


Laments and groans are all around, 

Irresolute, faint challenges, 
Complaints against vile destiny, 

And foreheads bowed in betterness. 
And all the time we still bewail 

Our Ukraine’s ancient misery; : 
With tears we wait the coming day 

For chains to break and set us free. 
Such tears the more inflame our wounds, 

Delay their healing, make them ache. 
Our chains might rust from falling tears, 


But of themselves they 'n never break. 


What use are such despondent moods? 
For turning backwards tis too late. 
Much rather let us set to work 
And strive a future to create. 


3 

I commend the Ukrainian Women’s Lea- 
‘gue, Cleveland chapter, for the initiative 
‘that they have taken to make possible a 
~ statute of Lesya Ukrainka in the Ukrainian 
Cultural Gardens of Cleveland. In honor- 
ing this immortal poetess, you pay tribute 
to the courage and indomitable spirit of 
Ukrainian women of all ages. 


The Right to Equality 
EXTENSION REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. FULTON 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


~~ Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ono, I include the following article by 
the Honorable Jacos Javits, of New 
York, which appeared in the September 
1961 issue of the magazine Americas: 

_Tme RicHT TO EQUALITY 
(Article by Jacon J. Javirs in the September 

1961 issue of the magazine Americas“) 

(Jacos K. Javits has been a US. Senator 
since 1956. He previously served four terms 
in the U.S. House of Representatives and 2 
years as New York State Attorney General. 
He has consistently championed civil rights 
programs, sponsoring and serving as a floor 


throughout the. development of the new | 
Eventually four rifies were seriously con- | 
sidered—the British Government- developed 
* EM-2; the U.S. T-44 and T-47 developed by 
ie veloped in the Belgian Government estab- 
lishment Fabrique Nationale. The EM-2 
1 and the T-47 were dropped. The T-44 and 
4 sections of the United States. The concept 
a of a single rifle replacing former shoulder 
1 5,200 FN rifles, by a variety of combat units 
as and all the service schools. As a separate 
Bt action, Ordnance was directed to have 500 
of each model built, by different establish- 
4 ments, to determine whether they would 
1 ‘perform satisfactorily when made by mass- 
a production methods. Both productions were 
successful. 
a On May 1, 1957, the Secretary of the Army k : 
175 announced the new small arms weapons 
9 system, including the M-60 general purpose the rifle is approaching traditional machine- 
Ag machinegun, adopted a short time before, gun capability. Such extraordinary per- 
Bs and the T-44E4 adopted as the M-14. These formance distinguishes the M-14 from its 
1 weapons were adopted after thoroughness in rr 
a development and testing unprecedented in 
a | our history and probably anywhere. 77 —— 
first pro- 
ai duced. a heavy-barrel model with ome 
4 bdipod and folding butt hook, designated Lesya the Ukrainian 
is and intended for sustained fire. 
| with the rifle showed the heavy barrel to be 
a to produce a weapon capable of fulfilling a 
a variety of combat roles which up to that time 
+ had been fulfilled by single-purpose weap- 
a ons. Specifically it was desired that the new 
aE rifie replace the MI of 9.7 pounds weight, 
9. the carbine of 5.5 pounds, the M-3 sub- 
* machinegun of 8.9 pounds, and the Brown- 
ing automatic rifle weighing 19.4 pounds. 
3 ‘possess the long-range, point- target accu- 
5 racy of the M-1 rie: the selective semi- 
14 automatic and full- automatic fire features 
| of the carbine; the short-range burst-fire 
ae capability of the M-3 submachinegun; and 
5 the long-range automatic ‘sustained-fire ca- 
. pability of the Browning automatic rifle. 
1 All these were desired in a weapon of less | 
weight than the M-1 rifle. 
| Mit rife dove thee extreme — 
4 capabilities in a weight of 9 pounds. It is 
1 interesting to note where in the rifle these es 
1 When the ordinary rifle is fired at night 
4 the propellent gases burn outside the muz- 
ae zle in a flame which is visible for hundreds 
of yards, conspicuously disclosing the shoot - 
7 er’s position. The M14 flash suppressor on 
the muzzle prevents the formation of flash 
Ae and makes the discharge of the rifle invisi- 
9 ble at ranges greater than 50 yards. The 
a importance of this has been increased by 
. Korean war, and other in- 
18 
5 Ukrainian consciousness of being a separate | 
1 of ammunition ballistics. and distinct people from the Muscovites. | 
1 tial number of domestic In 1863 Count Valuyev, a Russian political | 
1 ammunition, and the minister, issued this infamous dictum | 
1 ammunition of foreign which was strictly: enforced, There never | 
ae may become important. was, is not now, and never will be a Ukrain- | 
is handguard with its resist- ian language.” This bition was fol- The struggle against the remaining racial | 
6 fadds considerably to the and religious discrimination in the United | 
4 sustained-fire capability of the rfie. | States engaged my interest and action long | 
1 _ A cylindrical roller on the bolt actuating before I entered public life. I cannot em- | 
lug greatly reduces friction between bolt phasize too strongly the primary importance | 
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of this struggle to the tranquility of our 
country and its moral leadership of the free 
world. Patience and determination are basic 
qualities for success, law is the necessary 
equipment, but most essential of all is the 
support of a well-informed public opinion. 
This book is my contribution to the effort to 
provide information. and to stimulate dis- 
cussion and study of one of the major issues 
of our time. 


I was born in 1904, and I remember vividly 


my life as a small boy, the son of Jewish 
immigrants, in a janitor’s flat on Orchard 
and Stanton Streets on the lower East Side 
of New York City. My father made pants 
and doubled as janitor of the tenement, then 
later worked full time as the janitor for $30 
a month, plus rooms. My mother sold 
crockery and dry goods from a pushcart. In 
school I read about democracy and about 
the equality of all in America, but to a poor 
Jewish boy, running errands for a candy 
shop, scratching for a penny, watching my 
father get out the vote for $2 a head paid 
by a saloonkeeper who was a Tammany 
Hall captain, the words “democracy” and 
“equality” seemed just so many distant, 
high-sounding phrases. I had little thought 
that I could win social acceptance, not to 
speak of being permitted to serve in the high 
public offices of C essman, attorney gen- 
eral of New York State, and US. Senator. 
My own experience is symptomatic of the 
social revolution which has marked American 
life since the turn of the 20th century. The 
United States of the early 1900’s was a “white, 
Protestant, Anglo-Saxon” country, as people 
used to say. Millions of citizens were not 
white or Protestant or “Anglo-Saxon” (mean- 
ing descended from western European stock), 
but the dominant assumption was that they 
should be satisfied with the skimpier educa- 


tions, the dirtier jobs, and a severely limited 


right to advance in the economic or political 
world. In 1900 the top-ranking colleges ad- 
mitted only a handful of students from 
minority families, and most of these came 
from decidedly exceptional circumstances. 
It was difficult for a Catholic of Irish or 
southern European background, and still 
harder for an eastern European Jew, to rise 
high in the basic industries, in the profes- 
sions, or in the realm of arts and letters. No 
realistic person would have thought of pro- 

posing anyone but an old-stock white Pro- 
testant for the Presidency or the Vice Presi- 
dency of the United States. As for the aver- 
age Negro, in either the North or the South, 
he was lucky to find a livelihood that kept 
Him in housing and grubby food. 


the decades after World War I, the 


United States went on chipping away at the 
crust of caste. There were years when the 
Nation seemed to turn backward, but over- 
all it headed toward the elimination of dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, creed, or 
color. 

By the late 1950’s, the highest prestige col- 
leges were competing with each.other to en- 
roll outstanding students regardless of fam- 
ily background. More miles of trim suburbia 
were stretching out, now inhabited not only 
by the old-stock executive group but by the 
middle-class and working-class sons of im- 
migrants. The only Federal civil rights law 
since Reconstruction days was passed in 
1957, and was followed 3 years later by fur- 
ther civil rights legislation. In one area of 
U.S. life after another, N scored more 
firsts. A particularly striking event occurred 
in 1958. For decades the top echelon of the 
U.S. diplomatic service had been considered 
a special preserve of the well born. On Jan- 
uary 23, 1958, President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed Clifton R. 
Rumania, the first Negro to be named U.S. 
chief of mission to a country of predomi- 
nantly white population. 

All the while, the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision ordering the end of the color line 
in public schools was doing ite work. De- 


Arkansas, Gov. 


Rock, 


Wharton Minister to 
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segregation was resisted by sents ranging 
from the portentous to the ridiculous. In 
Orval Faubus so brazenly 
defied the Supreme Court that President 
Eisenhower ordered Federal troops into Little 
In Florida, Henry Balch, columnist 
for the Orlando Sentinel, thundered that a 
children’s book telling about the marriage of 
a white and a black rabbit was a plot of the 
“integrating desegregationists,” and hounded 
the volume off the shelves of the public li- 
braries. (The author, Garth Williams, mused 
sadly: “It was written for children from 2 
to 5 who will understand it perfectly. It was 
not written for adults, who will not under- 
stand it because it is only about a soft furry 
love and has no hidden message of hate.’’) 
Under the circumstances, desegregation 
moved ahead slowly. In 1960, on the anni- 
versary of the Court decision, the statistics 
showed that only 6 percent of the Negro 
students in the southern and border States 
were attending integrated schools—and the 
percentage was zero in Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 
Yet, whatever the rate of speed, whatever 
the obstacles, the Nation was going ahead 
desegrating its schools. 

Today, I am confident, the United States 


is entering a period when the walls of dis- 


crimination will go on tumbling—and being 
tumbled—down. The election of a Catho- 
lic to the presidency is already a fact. By 
the year 2000, it is conceivable that we may 
see the election of a Negro to the Presidency 
or the Vice Presidency. The appointment 
of a Negro Secretary of State does not seem 
far-fetched when a man like Ralph Bunche 
is considered. A former Assistant Secretary 
of State, this distinguished American Negro 
is second only to Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold at the United Nations; he has, 
and has richly earned, an international rep- 
utation as a peace negotiator and statesman. 
Negro leaders have told me that they feel 
it will be politically feasible to name a Negro 
to the Supreme Court within the next 10 
years. 

In the proximate future we may well see 
a marked increase in the number of Negroes 
in Congress. The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, spurred 
on by the of the Civil Rights 
Acts of 1957 and 1960, has launched a drive 
to triple Negro tion in the South 
and thus t put it on a par with the present 
60 percent registration of eligible white vot- 
ers. I believe that the number in the House 
of Representatives is likely to grow steadily, 
and that, from the Negro 10 percent of our 
population, between 30 and 40 qualified per- 


in the US. Senate. 

By 1965, public school integration should 
be well on its way even in the Deep South. 
The next two Congresses, those which con- 
vene in 1961 and 1963, will probably bring 
an end to the archaic Senate rule XXII and 
therefore to the filibuster, which has been 
the special and stubborn hurdle on the road 
to civil rights legislation. I make this pre- 
diction on the strength of my own 
ence in the Senate 
observation of the mood of the co 
ing the civil rights debates of 1987 4 
There is a new generation in the United 


ducing an ever 


revulsion, to the idea of accepting Negroes 
as the equals of whites in public affairs. For 
example, during the civil rights discussions 
of recent years, a notable number of south- 
ern leaders conceded that the full enjoy- 
ment of the ballot belongs to the Negro as 


well as to the white man. 


they simply do not work. 


A7813 
If the country past arguss for a con- 


tinuing social upsurge, the country’s present 
certainly does not gainsay it. 


By the year 2,000, one out of every three 
voters in New York and Chicago, and one 
of two voters in Los Angeles, may we 
nonwhite. Population shifts of minority 
groups to urban areas are creating a tide 
that could elect a nonwhite mayor in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, or Los Angeles, 
before many years. In the South, as a result 
of the civil rights legislation already passed 
and the additional laws that are almost cer- 
tain to come, the Negro will vote more and 
more. And, as all American groups have 
done, he will use the vote to broaden oppor- 
tunities for himself. 

Outside the South, the antidiscrimina- 


tion forces can count on a hard reality of 


modern US. life; prejudice has proved to be 
ineffective politics. In the past, bigotry and 
hate may have had some success, but today | 
In my own career 
in politics, I have had no little experience 
with religious smear campaigns. In the late 
part of the senatorial in 1956, 
literature appeared in New York City— 
which has a large Jewish population—car- 
: the innuendo that I had forsaken the 
Jewish faith. The matter was brought out 
into the open during a television interview 
when viewers telephoned in the question: “Is. 
it true that you changed your Jewish faith?” 
Questions such as this, as ev public figure 
knows, are like that old verbal trap which 
calls for a yes or no answer to the question: 
“Have you stopped beating your wife yet?” 
Air time ran out before I could reply that I 
had not changed my religion. Yet, accord- 
ing to my analysis of the 1956 results, the 
question had little or no effect on the voters 
of New York State. 

The most spectacular proof that appeals 
to religious prejudice do not work in modern 
U.S. politics came in the West Virginia 
presidential primary battle in 1960 between 
Senator John Kennedy, a Catholic, and Sen- 
ator Huserr Humpnrey, a Protestant. Al- 
though Senator Humpurey made it ringingly . 
plain that he wanted no votes gained from 
religious bias, anti-Catholicism was a blatant 
part of the campaign. Seasoned observers 
thought the prejudice might well have a de- 
cisive effect: West Virginia is 95 percent 
Protestant and was supposed to have a strong 
anti-Catholic tradition. But when the votes 
were counted, Kennedy had won a thumping 
three-to-two victory. He was hurt little 
or not at all by the anti-Catholic campaign. 
On the contrary, apparently he was actually 
helped by it. Heavily Protestant West Vir- 
ginia seemed the more determined to give 
the Senator, a Catholic, a victory as a way 
of showing that it wanted no part of elec- 
tions determined by irrelevant questions of 
religion. 

There are approximately 18 million Negroes 
in the United States, one-half of whom live 
in the South, and another third in five ur- 
ban centers in the North. Statistics offer 
a dramatic picture of how meagerly they 
share in our expanding economy. In 1939, 
the median income for white workers was 
$1,112 a year; for nonwhite workers, it was 
$460. In 1955, white workers had a median 
income of $3,986, contrasted with $2,342 for 
nonwhite workers. These figures make plain 
that while the nonwhite population has 
shared in our general prosperity and reduced 
the difference between incomes, the Negro 
nevertheless continues to pay a sever price 
solely because of the color of his skin. To- 
day, two out of every five Negro families 


| group, latest of the groups to make its bid 
for equal rights and equal opportunities, is 
certain to increase in political power and 7 
certain to use that power to win more op- 
portunities. Since 1950, it has been esti- 
mated, the potential nonwhite vote has 
catapulted 25 percent in New York, 50 per- | 
cent in 62 in Los 
During eee ons may be elected as Representatives to the 
106th Congress by the year 2,000. Long be- 
fore then, I expect to see the first Negro 
since the Reconstruction era taking his place 
| States—and of those who live below the 
Mason-Dixon line. Today the South is pro- | 
Ree increasing number of en- 
lightened citizens who, while still opposed to 
general civil rights legislation, do not carry : 
| over the ancient southern opposition, indeed = 
| 
- 


In terms of world prestige, Little Rock cost 
us more in 1 day of violent prejudice than 
the launching of all the Russian space 


liberties for all to hear.” We simply cannot 
hope to win the nonwhite peoples of the 
world conclusively to our side if they doubt 
that we will consider them equals. They 
will continue to doubt just as long as we 


wave our Constitution at them with one 


hand, and with the other tolerate the denial 
to a substantial part of our citizens in a 
broad region of our own country of their 
rights under the Constitution. ¢ 

4s the United States hurries along the 
road toward genuine democracy, all kinds of 
efforts will help. The agitation of organiza- 
tions will have its importance; so, too, will 
the labors of — — individuals and the 


Law is the indispensable advance guard of 
social 


It gives well-intentioned men 


& standard to which they can repair. It 
mudges the indifferent and it tames the 
hostile. 

In this connection, too little attention has 
been paid to the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment now spends more than $30 billion 
& year on contracts with private firms. This 
— that hundreds of thousands of jobs 

are placed where the Government has the 
power—-indeed, the responsibility—to see 
that they are filled without regard to religion 
or color, but the Co has to help. In 
1953, by Executive order, President Eisen- 
hower established the Federal Committee 
on Government Contracts, the main purpose 
of which is to combat discriminatory prac- 
tices in industries fulfilling Government con- 
tracts. The Committee has done some good 


work, but it is hampered by inadequate funds 


and staff and especially by the fact that it 
does not have the authority of an institution 
established by Congress. (Since 1953, it has 
investigated only 837 complaints, and settled 
to its satisfaction only 245.) 
In 1969, as part of his package civil rights 
President Eisenhower recom- 
mended the establishment of a statutory 
Federal Commission on Equal Opportunity 
Under Government Contracts. New York 
State pioneered in this field with the forma- 
tion of the State commission against dis- 
crimination. This agency’s experience and 
its success fully justify the President’s rec- 
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ommendation. The Eisenhower proposal was 
lost in the Senate compromises, but its ulti- 
mate enactment is of prime importance. 


Action is needed to bring, in all 50 States, 


the enactment of legislation already exist- 
— in 5 States, which forbids discrimina- 
tion in any housing aided by federally guar- 
anteed mortgages under the Federal 
Administration (FHA) or the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration (VA). The existing State laws 
authorize agencies or commissions to deal 
with discrimination on a basis of conciliation 
and mediation and, if these fail, by civil ac- 
tion in the courts: But a big share of the 
responsibility for driving Jim Crow out of the 
housing field must be assumed by the Fed- 
eral Government—and it could do a great 
deal more than it is presently attempting. 
It should be fundamental Federal policy for 
all agencies connected with housing to push 
vigorously for equal opportunity to a decent 
home. Every effort should be made—par- 
ticularly every administrative effort—to 
bring about compliance by builders who seek 
the aid of FHA and VA mortgages. The 
urban renewal program shows that this 
can be done. 
Those of us who live in States like New 
York, where public sentiment and every re- 


sponsible governmental agency are on record 


against any inequality of opportunity, have 
a special responsibility to practice, and prac- 
tice in highly positive terms, what we 
preach. If southern segregationalists are to 
be deprived of their most cherished distor- 
tion—that racial or religious discrimination 
which persists in the North gives a license 


‘for Jim Crowism in the South—then none 


3 can be a mere bystander in the 

It is a fight filled with its ups and downs, 
its nagging complexities, its shocking deser- 
tions, as I am only too well aware from my 
years in public office. It is also a fight 
peculiarly appropriate to the only nation in 
all of man’s long history that ever dared mix 
sO many different races, nationalities, and 
religions, and, having mixed them, dared to 
declare that the end product could be equal 
rights and equal opportunity for all. That 
the people of the United States have the 
desire, the strength, and the faith to go on 
pushing toward this goal has been said many 
times, but it was once said in a way that car- 
ries its special force over all the intervening 
decades. In 1880, US. Senator B. K. Bruce 
rose to support a pending bill. His remarks 
moved to the subject of the general meaning 
of the country’s experience, and he said: 
“As a people, our history is full of sur- 


mounted obstacles. We have been scaling 


difficult problems for more than 100 years. 
We have been (and will continue to be) 
settling material, moral, and great political 
questions that before our era had been 
unsolved.” 

B. K. Bruce was a Negro, born into human 
slavery, elected to the US. Senate from 
Mississippi amid all the anti-Negro bitterness 
and violence of Reconstruction days. His 
—— 
the civil rights a oppor- 
tunities of the American Indian 

Many predict that racial tensions in the 
United States will get worse before they get 
better. I am well aware of these predictions 
and of the possibility that they could be 
correct, but I still have great faith in the 
resourceful genius of our country. When 
public indignation is raised here there is 
no denying relief. To save ourselves—and 
do it just in time—there must be those who 
will not permit themselves to be still and 
compliant or permit their fellow-citizens 
to be complacent in the face of the incen- 
diary injustices of discrimination and segre- 
gation which persist in our society. He 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, JAMES . VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Ist session of the 87th Congress 
draws to a close, which by the way was 
one of he longest peacetime sessions we 
ever had, I am looking forward to a visit 
and a talk with the people whom I have 
the honor to represent in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Ever since coming to Congress in Jan- 
uary 1939, with the exception of 3½ 
years of naval service during World War 
II, it has been my practice following the 
adjournment of each session of Congress 
to make an annual tour of my district 
which carries me into every community. 
As will be noted from the following 
schedule, in addition to meeting constit- 
uents in my Altoona office, office hours 
are held in the lobby of post offices and 
in some instances hotels of the various 
communities, so that my constituents 
can stop to say hello, to inquire of some 
Federal legislation or to discuss a prob- 
lem they may have with the Federal 
Government. 

I am pleased, Mr. Speaker, to an- 
nounce the schedule of my annual tour 
of the 20th Congressional District of 


Pennsylvania comprising Blair, Centre, 


and Clearfield Counties. 

On Wednesday, October 4, I shall be 
in my Altoona office, room 335-337 Cen- 
tral Trust. Building—Telephone WInd- 
sor 4-8932—from 2 to 6 p.m. and on 
Thursday, October 5 from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., except during the lunch period. 

On Friday, October 6, and Saturday, 


October 7, the following schedule will be 


observed: 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1961 (BLAIR COUNTY) 
Tyrone: lobby of post office, 9 to 10:30 
a.m. 
Bellwood: lobby of post office, 11 a.m. 


to 12 noon. 


Hollidaysburg: lobby of 9 Hotel, 
1:30 to 3 p. m. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1961 (BLAIR COUNTY) 


Roaring Spring, lobby of Eldon Inn, 
9 to 10 a.m. 


Martinsburg, lobby of post office, 10:30 


a.m. to 12 noon. 
Williamsburg, lobby of post office, 1 
to 2 p.m. 
Claysburg, lobby of post office, 2:30 to 
3:30 p.m. | 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1961 (CENTRE counry) 


Port Matilda, lobby of post office, 1:30 


to 2 p.m. 
lobby of post office, 2:30 to 
3 p.m. 


Centre Hall, lobby of post office, 3:30 
to 4 p.m. 

State College, lobby of State College 
Hotel, 4:30 to 6 p.m. 

Bellefonte, lobby of Penn Belle Hotel, 
7 to 8: 30 p.m. 


| 
V | 
aaa earn less than $2,000 a year. Average | 
‘There is a final fact about the results of 
@iserimination, the most important of . 
future of our Nation—indeed, its very 
1 existence — may well depend upon whether 
1 nonwhites living in the underdeveloped 
1 countries choose communism or freedom. 

1 The great contest revolves around the 1,200 
million people largely Negro and oriental 
= who live in the Far East, the Middle East, rr | 
ae and Africa. This global picture is crucially 
related to our domestic struggle over civil 
ig rights and the ending of discrimination. It 
| is so importantly related because the non- / 
a whites are watching closely to see whether 
r we practice what we preach about equality 
iS and justice. 
No US. domestic situation gives the 
af Soviet Union and the international Com- 
j munit Party more fuel for their propaganda 
J machines than our two faces on civil rights. 
j satellites. 
F Even more damaging to our prestige was i 
q the reaction of the press in the uncommitted 
: areas of Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. 
. Typically, the Times of Indonesia declared: 
4 “It is hard to realize that this is taking ..,, 
| 
— 
: mists, and historians. But the prime need is 
7 law—more firm, carefully formulated legis- 
ig lation on the Federal, State, and municipal 
1 levels directed toward making equal rights 
j and equal opportunities ultimate realities. 
| 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1961 (CLEARFIELD 
COUNTY) 

DuBois, lobby of General Pershing 
Hotel, 9 to 10: 30 a.m. 

Grampian, lobby of post office, 11 to 
11:30 a.m. 
Mahaffey, lobby of post office, 12 noon 
to 12:30 p.m. | 

nn lobby of Park Hotel, 1 to 
2p 

Clearfield, lobby of Hotel Dimeling, 
2:30 to 4 p.m. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1961 (CENTRE AND 

CLEARFIELD COUNTIES) 


Contpants lobby of post office, 1 to 2 
8 lobby of post office, 2:30 to 3 


p.m 

‘Houtzdale: lobby of post office, 3:30 to 
4 p.m. 
_ Osceola Mills: lobby of post office, 4:30 
to 5 p.m. 

Philipsburg: lobby of post office, 6 to 
8 p.m. 


These visits in the various cities and 
towns are as informal as we can pos- 
sibly make them and workers, business- 
men, and housewives are urged to drop 
by the temporary office in their home- 
town. No appointments are necessary 
and all persons are welcome to come as 
they are. 

As I stated before, I maintain a dis- 

trict office in the Central Trust Build- 
ing at Altoona, Pa. It is open 5 days a 
week to serve the residents of the 20th 
Congressional District. 
I I should be out of the office on of - 
ficial business there is always a com- 
petent member of my staff available to 
answer questions or to assist in every 
way possible. 

I welcome all those who may have a 
problem of great importance to them- 
selves to meet with me when I am in their 
community or on this annual congres- 
sional tour of our district. . 


The Arabs of Palestine 
EXTENSION 8 REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


F CALIFORNIA 
IN THE 83 OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 17, during the debate on the 
mutual security authorization, I ad- 
dressed the House on the need to support 
the appropriation for United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency which cares for 
Arab refugees. At the same time I urged 
a more realistic attitude toward the 
problem which would recognize that re- 
settlement of the refugees among their 
own people in Arab lands is the only 
logical solution. 

The question arises again in the con- 

text of the mutual security. appropria- 
tion. I would now like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a brilliant article on 
the Arabs of Palestine written by Martha 
Gellhorn, the distinguished novelist and 
war correspondent, in the Atlantic for 
October. This article is the clearest, 
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frankest, and most penetrating report on 
the problem I have yet seen. I hope that 
Members of Congress and the members 
of our United Nations delegation will find 
it as helpful as I have. 7 


This is a long article. However, I 
would like to quote but two paragraphs 
at this time: 

UNRWA has been a splendid mother and 
father and can serve the refugees as a guide 
to the future. UNRWA’s greatest gift to the 

, to the Arab world, and, indirectly, 
to us all is the education and health of its 
charges. UNRWA should receive more 
money and be considered primarily an edu- 
cational institution. In my opinion, 
UNRWA will be with us for some time, an 
admirable training school for young Pales- 
tinians and a kindly old folks’ home for 
aged Palestinians. But UNRWA, too, must 
be taken out of politics. Its work should 
not be subject to Arab political supervision; 
none of its activities should be used for 
Arab propaganda purposes; and its Western 
personnel must keep themselves rigorously 
detached from the Arab-Israel controversy. 

There is no future in spending U.N. 
money to breed hate. There is no future in 
nagging or bullying Israel to commit suicide 
by the admission of a fatal locust swarm 
of enemies. There is no future in Nasser’s 
solution, the holy war against Israel; and 
we had better make this very clear, very 
quickly. Long bleak memories will recall 
the Sudetendeutsch and Czechoslovakia. In 
a new setting, Palestinian refugees assume 
the role of the Sudetendeutsch. Israel be- 
comes Czechoslovakia. Propaganda pre- 
pares the war for liberation of “our 
brothers.” Victory over a minor near enemy 
is planned as the essential first step on a 
long triumphant road of conquest. A thou- 
sand-year Muslim Reich, the African Con- 
tinent ruled by Egypt, may be a mad dream, 
but we have experience of mad dreams and 
mad dreamers. We cannot be too careful. 
The echo of Hitler’s voice is heard again in 
the land, now speaking Arabic. 


Because I think the entire statement 
is worthy of the attention of the Con- 
gress, I would like to introduce it in the 
Appendix in full: 

THE ARABS OF PALESTINE 
(By Martha Gellhorn) 

(Martha Gellhorn, novelist, journalist, and 
former war correspondent, has recently re- 
turned from a journey to the Middle East, 
where she went to see the Palestinian refugee 
problem in terms of real life, real people. 
Here she reports how the Arab refugees and 
the Arab Israelis live, and what they say 
about themselves, their past, and their fu- 
ture.) 

According to Arab politicians and apolo- 
gists, this is what happened, this is the 
authentic view, these are the facts. Doubt 
is treasonous. There can be only one truth, 
according to Arab politicans and apologists, 
and it belongs to them: 

In 1948, war took place between five Arab 
nations of the Middle East and the Jews 
in Palestine. This war was caused by the 
United Nations, whose General Assembly 
resolved to partition Palestine into two 
states, one for the Palestinian Arabs, the 


other for the Jews. The Arab nations and 


the Palestinian Arabs would not accept this 
monstrous decision. They were obliged to 
protect. themselves against it, with force. 
The United Nations operated as the tool of 
the Western imperialists, notably Great 
Britain and the United States. The United 


Nations wanted the Jews to proclaim the 


upstart State of Israel. Because of the 


Western imperialists, who favored Israel, the 


Arabs lost the war. By massacre, threaten- 
ing broadcasts, pointed bayonets, and the 


a justification for cold war 


murderous siege of cities, 
hundreds of thousands of Arabs out of their 
homeland. For 13 years, these Arab refugees 
have languished in misery around the bor- 
ders of Israel. The United Nations (West- 
ern branch) bears the blame for these 
events and must repair the damage. The 
condition of the refugees is a sore on the 
conscience of honorable men. The Israeli 
Government refuses to welcome back to their 
homeland the refugees, now swollen to more 
than a million in number. This refusal 
demonstrates the brutality and dishonesty of 
Israel, an abnormal nation of aliens who not 
only forced innocent people into exile but 
also stole their property. There is no solu- 
tion to this injustice, the greatest the world 
has ever seen, except to repatriate all Pales- 
tinian refugees in Palestine. Palestine is an 
Arab country, now infamously called Israel. 
Israel has no right to exist, and the Arab 
nations will not sign peace treaties with it 
but will, by every means possible, maintain 
the state of war. 

The details of the Arab case vary, depend- 
ing on the political climate of the moment 
and the audience. However, the Palestinian 
refugees always remain the invaluable, cen- 
tral theme. The case is painted the color 
of blood in the Arab countries: revenge and 
return. For the Western public, tears re- 
place blood; the case rests on the plight 
of the refugees and is a call to conscience 
rather than to arms. But no Arab states- 
man has ever promised final peace with 
Israel if only the million Palestinian refu- 
gees may return to their former homes. 

The best way to consider this case is close 
up, by looking at the Palestinian refugees 
themselves, not as a problem, not as statis- 
tics, but as people. The Palestinian refugees, 
battered by 13 years in the arena of inter- 
national politics, have lost their shape; 
appear as a lump and are spoken of as one 
22 They are individuals, like everyone 


— 
have received, despite the unique publicity 
ch rages around them, the Arab refu- 
gees, alas, are not unique. Although no one 
knows exactly how many refugees are scat- 
tered everywhere over the globe, it is esti- 
mated that since World War II, and only 
since then, at least 39 million non-Arab men, 
women, and children have become homeless 
refugees, through no choice of their own. 
Their numbers grow every year; Angolans 
are the latest addition to the long list. The 
causes for this uprooting are always dif- 


ferent, but the result is the same: the up- 


rooted have lost what they had and where 
they came from and must start life again 
as handicapped strangers wherever they are 
allowed to live. 

The world could be far more generous to 
these unwilling wanderers, but at least the 
world has never thought of exploiting them. 
They are recognized as people, not pawns. 
By their own efforts, and with help from 
those devoted to their service, all but some 
6 million of the 39 million have made a place 
for themselves, found work, and another 
chance for the future. To be a refugee is 
not necessarily a life sentence. 

The unique misfortune of the Palestinian 
refugees is that they are a weapon in what 
seems to be a permanent war. Alarming 
signs, from Egypt, warn us that the Pales- 
tinian refugees may develop into more than 
Israel. 
We ignored “Mein Kampf” in its day, as the 


ravings of a lunatic, written for limited 


home consumption. We ought to have 
learned never to ignore dictators or their 
books. “Egypt’s Liberation,“ by Gamal Abdel . 
Nasser, deserves careful notice. It is short, 
low-keyed, and tells us once again that a 
nation has been ordained by fate to lead 
this time, to lead the Arab nations, all 
Africa, all Islam. The Palestinian refugees 
are not mentioned, and today, in the Middle 
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lery bombardments, children were stuffed 
into trucks to be taken somewhere, out of 
that roulette death, while their mothers 


What do they look like, the undifferen- 
tiated mass known as the “Palestinian Refu- 
gee Problem"? What do they think, feel, 
say? What do they want? How do they 
live, where do they live, what do they do? 


not actually fatal, as we know. 


heavy household bundles on their 
heads, move like ballerinas and are shrouded 
in modesty and silence as if in cocoons. 
The young men, crudely or finely formed, 
have in common the hopefulness and swag- 
ger of their new manhood. The middle 
years. seem nondescript, in both sexes. After 
this the women, who age quickly but not as 
quickly as the men, wear unpainted experi- 
ence on their faces; they look patient, hu- 
morous, and strong. When the men have 
grown visibly old, they turn into a race of 
grandees. Their color, infant to patriarch, 
from golden fair to mahogany dark, 
all warmed by the glaze of sun. The instinct 
for hospitality, the 1 ot manner have 
not been exaggerated 

UNRWA (the United Nations Relief and 


Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 


Near East), inheriting its role from previous 
caretakers, has been the spiendid mother 
and father of these people for 11 years. In 
the course of its parenthood UNRWA has 
spent about $360 million on the Arab refu- 


total the United States provided more than 
$238 million, Great Britain over $65 mil- 
lion—but spread across the years and in 
varying amounts, 61 states, including Israel 
and the Holy See, have helped with cash. 
The Soviet Union has never paid one cent. 
This is a tiny note of malice: Arab refugees 
often express tender emotions for the Soviet 
Union, whereas most of the village orators 
blame the United States and England, or 
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pes — bogey, Western imperialism, for their 
e. 

In the so-called host countries, Lebanon, 
Jordan; Syria, and Egypt, UNRWA runs 58 
refugee camps. The camps in Egypt are not 
in Egypt but in the Gaza strip, which is 
Palestine; Egypt is the de facto mandatory 
power, the land and the government of the 
Gaza strip are Palestmian. The majority of 
camps in Jordan are also on what was the 
territory of Palestine, now annexed to 


UNRWA has never yet been allowed to 
make a total proper census of its refugee 
population, so statistics about the number 
of ex-Palestinians are nothing except the 
best estimate possible; UNRWA itself says 
this. Over half of the registered Palestinian 
refugees do not live in camps, but have made 
more or less comfortable private arrange- 
ments from first-class houses, at the 
top, to hand-built Hooverville shacks, at the 
bottom. UNRWA calculates that, at the end 
of June, 1960, 421,500 refugees were living in 
their camps, almost double their camp popu- 
lation 10 years ago. The advantage of liv- 
ing in a camp is that life there is rent free; 
and for the poor, the standard of housing 
and sanitation in an UNRWA camp is better 
than that of the native population. 

The international personnel of UNRWA, 
Americans and Western Europeans, is small; 
128 men and women work in four countries. 
The mass of those who serve the Palestinian 
refugees are Palestinian refugees themselves, 
something over 10,000 of them. UNRWA is 
running a world, simply, a little welfare 
state. It makes villages, called camps, and 
keeps them clean and free of disease, feeds, 
educates, trains teachers and technicians 
and craftsmen, operates clinics and mater- 
nity centers, sends out visiting nurses, en- 
courages small private enterprises with small 
loans, distributes clothing, , kerosene, 


soap 
dlankets, provides hospitalization, footballs, 
youth clubs, mosques. 


UNRWA is a kind, impartial parent; it has 
no favorites. However, people are all dif- 
ferent, luckily; and though one man will 
arrive in exile as a destitute refugee and in 
time own a whopping Chevrolet and be a 
self-employed taxi driver, with a cozy home 
and a semilling wife in a flowered print dress 
and a gleaming refrigerator in the dining 
room, another will remain in whatever shel- 
ter UNRWA gave him, sitting either on his 
own floor or at a cafe table, waiting for 
nothing, or for divine intervention, or for the 
mailed, promised, delivering fist of Nasser. 
UNRWA did not invent the human condition. 

Of UNRWA’s 58 camps, I visited 8—in 
Lebanon, the Gaza strip, and Jordan. The 
plan and facilities of every UNRWA camp are 
alike; they differ only in size and are better 
or worse depending on whether they are 
newer or older and on the character of the 
people who live in them. Each camp has its 
clinic and school (or schools), warehouse 
center for distributing rations, “supple- 
mentary feeding station,” where hot meals 
are served to those who need them, village 
bazaar street with small market 
booths, cafes. The bigger the camp, the 
bigger the bazaar. I also went round two 
hospitals, two vocational training schools, 
and was received in two private homes, hav- 
ing been invited by refugees. 

My guide and chaperone was an UNRWA 
employee, a Palestinian Arab, who served as 


translator when needed. My system was to 


say: Please show me your best and your 
worst camp, and if time permits, let us also 
look at the in-between.” In the camps, I 
knocked on any door and many. Nothing 
was planned. We chatted at random and 
went wherever I liked. In the Gaza strip, 
I was accompanied for a day by a young 
Palestinian in a pin-striped suit; he or some- 
one like him is a cross every foreigner has to 


bear. He is local secret service, and the 
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refugees know this; he is an ardent Nasserite, 
as apparently all Palestinian government offi- 
cials in Gaza are, or must appear to be; and 
he is by avocation a propagandist and 


estinian cops who lent an even heavier note 
to the proceedings. Otherwise, my visits 


were uncensored. I may have seen a true 


cross section of the Palestinian refugee pop- 
ulation, and I may not have. I only know 
that I saw real people in the flesh, and a 
large number of them, and I know what they 
said. When the word “they” appears on these 
pages, it means those Arabs whom I saw; 
it means nothing more. 

Beirut is a lovely boomtown, an entranc- 
ing mixture of Asia Minor and France, with 
scenery to lift the heart and glamor hotels 
all over the lot and more abuilding. We 
set off, my Palestinian guide and I, in a 
shiny car for an UNRWA camp in the 
Lebanese hills. My guide, like his colleagues 
who accompanied me elsewhere, was an 
executive, responsible for an UNRWA de- 
partment, dressed in a Western business 
suit, a self-assured, middleclass organization 
man. The refugees are not only individuals, 
but they come from widely different social 


backgrounds. Men of the class of my guides 


would not be living in refugee camps; they 

might work in them as doctors or teachers. 
This camp was inhabited exclusively by 

Christian Arabs. 


and said that Christian camps were always 
cleaner and superior to Muslim ones, and 
besides, very few Christians lived in camps; 
they arranged their lives better on their own. 

The camp consisted of little cement or 
frame houses rambling over the hillside, 
a village of poor people, disorderly and be- 
flowered and cheerful. School was letting 
out for lunch; troops of children, dressed in 


They have to teach the children about Pales- 


tine, since most of them have never seen the | 


country and even the oldest cannot remem- 
ber it. The children are taught hate, the 
Garden of Eden stolen from them by murder- 
ers; their duty is to live for return and re- 
venge. 

The miniature white clinic had only one 
customer, a nice-looking girl of 21 who had 
brought her fourth baby for a checkup. Her 
husband works in Libya; she too lived there 
for a few years but returned. Libya is very 
expensive; she can live here with his parents 
and thus save money for the future. The 
resident nurse, a buxom, elderly woman, said 
they had no real sickness; in summer, the_ 
children got a bit of conjunctivitis and diar- 
rhea; oh, no, trachoma is very rare, and 


besides, we cure it; there’s some chickenpox 


now. My guide announced that if any refu- 
gee needed an operation he was taken in an 
ambulance to a hospital in Beirut where 
UNRWA reserved beds and paid for every- 
thing; you would have to be a rich man in 


Lebanon to get such good and speedy treat- 


ment. Her fourth baby, I mused, and she 
only twenty-one. Yes, yes, said my guide, 
the refugees have a higher birth rate than 
any other Arabs, and healthier children. 
Refugees receive a monthly basic food ra- 
tion of flour, pulse (dried peas, beans, len- 
tils), sugar, rice, oils, and fats; this amounts 
to 1,500 calories a day per person, increased 
in winter to 1,600 calaries a day, and it is 
not enough. The refugee must find some 
way to earn money to increase his diet, or 
keep poultry or rabbits, or grow vegetables. 
Many had planted tiny gardens here, but 
charmingly and with more enthusiasm, they 
also grow flowers for the joy of the thing. 
There is a daily milk ration for children and 


I wondered aloud at a2 
separation by creed. My guide was a Muslim 


| 
ae East, you get a repeated sinking sensation 
_ tion is to hang around and be constantly 
a useful as a goad. The ultimate aim is not demagog. At one Gaza camp, besides this 
1 such humane small potatoes as repatriating young gent, I had an escort of three Pal- 
* and too many landscapes: Spain, Czechoslo- 
-. vakia, China, Finland, England, Italy, Hol- | 
i= clung to the tailboards of the trucks and 
4 were dragged weeping after the bewildered, 
: weeping children. In Germany, at war’s 
end, the whole country seemed alive with the 
roaming mad—slave laborers, concentration 
4 . ‘tongues of Babel, dressed in whatever scraps 
| they had looted, and searched for food in 
ie stalled freight cars though the very railyards 
1 were being bombed. From China to Finland, : > 
| "people like these defined the meaning of 
’ No one could wish to see even the pale imi- 
i tation of such anguish again. In the Mid- 
iB no concentration camps, but the imagined, 
a8 rickets and tuberculosis, Bodies rotting in 
is. the heat, the apathy of despair. Why, in 
: 1961, did I have such a picture of the Pales- 
_ tinfan refugees?, Obviously from what I had 
read, as one of the average absorbent reading 
[ - public; notions float in the air exactly as 
| dust does. Nothing that I had read or heard 
N me for what I found. 
| the pinafore uniform that small boys and 
3 care of them? ‘What future can ——— m Italian schools, meandered 
they hope for, in terms of reality, not in home, shouting by-by at friendly, giggling 
| a slogans, which are meaningless if length. They are Roman Oatholics here, but 
| . young girls, trained by carrying water jars 
1 | 
4 — 
1 gees, this money having been contributed : 
| by members of the United Nations, with a . 
ie smaller but loving donations-from private 
charitable organizations as well. Of the 
| 
| 
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pregnant and mothers; and hot 
meals are served in the supplementary feed- 
ing station, to those who need them, on the 
doctor’s order. In this camp, said my guide, 
85 percent of the people have work. If there 
are hardship cases, when no one can 
money to the family, UNRWA’s Welfare Sec- 
tion steps in. This pattern is universal. 


If you think it is your duty, I said, to 


make e seem better than it’ is, 
don’t. Tm not on an inspection tour, I only 
want to get some idea of what life is really 
like. He stopped, offended, in the middle of 
the stony path and explained: here, in Leba- 
non, 80 percent of the refugees are better off 
than they were in Palestine. Twenty percent 
are not. The 20 percent were small capital- 
ists, and there is much rivalry with the Leba- 
nese in business, they make obstacles. Also 


it is political; they do not give the refugees - 


citizenship, you understand, because the 
main part of the refugees are Muslims and 
that would upset the balance here, where 
the Christians rule. I do not speak to you of 
the rich Palestinian refugees; they are richer 
than before, they are very happy. 

We went to pay the required visite de 
politesse to the camp leader. Every camp 
leader acts as an appointed village mayor; 
he has to keep the place running, serve as 
liaison officer with UNRWA local headquar- 
ters, and handle the complaints of his own 
people. Sitting in his neat office, with my 
guide, the principal of the school (a former 
member of the Palestinian police), and the 
camp leader, I listened to the first of what 
became an almost daily Mad Hatter conver- 
sation. 

It went like this: 

The Arab countries invaded Israel in 1948 
to save the Palestine Arabs from being mas- 


“Oh, yes, everywhere. Terrible, terrible.” 
“Then you must have lost many relatives 


and friends.“ 

This, being a tiresome deduction from a 
previous statement, is brushed aside without 
comment. | 


“Israel overran the truce lines and stole 
our country. We left from fear. We have 
a right to our property, which brings in 
£47 million a year in income. If we had our 
own money, we would need nothing from 
UNRWA. Our own money is much more. 
We do not have to be grateful for the little 
money spent on us. We should have our 
own.” 


Then, of course, you want to return to 
your property and to Israel?“ 

“Not to Israel. Never to Israel. To our 
own country, to our own part.” 

“But didn’t the Jews accept partition, 
while the Palestine Arabs and the 
Governments ref used?“ 

“Yes, yes. And England protected the 
Jews. An Arab was arrested if he carried 


nothing happened to them. Also, England 
told the Arab States to attack Israel.” 


child so high, all, all will go home with 
arms in their hands and take back their 
country by force.” 

On this warlike note, we left. 


: 


~ 


those who really do 
estine must be paid for what they had there. 
But those are not many. Most had nothing, 
only work.” 
High on a mountaintop, with a down- 
sweeping view of orange groves and the 
satin blue of the Mediterranean, is a small 
Moslem camp named Mia Mia. Here one 
whole Palestinian village, amongst others, 
had landed; they came from a mountaintop 
Their 


in a well-preserved cream silk jacket, a white 
Silk shirt, pressed gray flannel trousers, pol- 
ished Italianate black shoes. 

Whilst we sucked Coca-Cola through 
straws and studied his son’s pitifully bad but 
lovingly executed paintings—a portrait of 
Nasser; Christ and the Virgin—the muktar 
talked. Seventeen people of his village were 
massacred, which was why they fled, but an 
old blind woman of 104 was left behind and 


the Jews poured kerosene over her and 


burned her alive. How did they know, if 
they had all fled? Well, then the Jews went 
away and some villagers crept back and 
found her, and besides, the United Nations 


Commission was a shaky point. 
strain to believe that the U.N. military ob- 
servers, occupied with armies and frontiers, 
would have had time to investigate each 
atrocity story in the country. I wondered 
where the families of the massacred and the 
cremated were; everyone knows everyone 
else in a village, surely the surviving rela- 
tives were the best witnesses. 


the muktar. 


“I am sure of it,” said I. “But please tell 


and happy life in Eden; all lost now. I 
imagin 


began, with gestures, to deliver an 
She touched the ceiling with contempt, pull- 
ing bits away; she called upon heaven to 


distribution center in the big camp (14,000 


have been very competent 


tis 


ing, all seemingly husky and well formed. 
The camp leader carried on a short barking 


11 


if 
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to hope for, I lose my brains.” 
On our way to Beirut, the UNRWA official 


. doctoring and schooling. 
obviously they don’t want us to know.” 


~ 
* 
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his family, for compensation to have lost his jolly open crook. I hope she has a wonder- 
country, and he could be a citizen in any ful time at Mecca.” 
Arab country he likes, he would not think “But we have to fix her roof anyhow,” 
of Palestine any more. Then he could start said the UNRWA official. 
a new life and be rich and happy. And In our suite of followers, I had noticed 
| a tall boy of 16 or 17, with fine intelligent 
eyes, a happy fact, and a fresh white shirt. 
I spoke to him in English, and he under- 
stood; I asked whether we could visit his 
family. His house was no larger than any 
other, but clean, peaceful, and touching, with 
orderly furniture and picture post cards | 
tacked to the walls. His mother was blind 
from cataract, and his grandmother seemed 
older than time, of a generation so old that 
she had tattoo marks on her cheeks. 
headman, or village leader, the muktar, plied The boy had graduated from high school 
us with Coca-Cola and Turkish coffee in and now worked as manager of the food 
; his exile’s parlor. He is a beautiful man, [eee 
: i! perhaps 65 years old, lean, with exquisite inhabitants) on the plain below. He must 
manners. He wore the handsome white [x Se : 
Arab headdress, held in place by the usual 
i black double-corded crown; he was dressed | 
ne two was tied by the ankle to a chair, howling 
| the same word over and over. A younger 
child was silently trying to hold its body up, 
| clinging to the arm of another chair. On a | 
clean mat, on a clean little sheet, a baby 
7 Truce Commission also found her. twisted its body restiessly, but its legs lay 
| My guide looked embarrassed. The Truce still. All three were remarkably good-look- ‘ 
i “Were there massacres? Where?” exchange with their young mother and re- 83 
ported: “She is 25. None of the children 
can move their legs; the legs will not hold 
them. The child is tied because he can 
pull himself out of the house and get hurt. 
She says, please, will you help her?” : 
“I could tell you many such stories,” said 
— 
me about Meron.” 
_ So I heard of Meron, their beautiful stone 3 
: 
in a palace on a mountaintop and decided 
| that I would later go and see his home; but 
for the moment I accepted a rose from him, : 
and we set off to pay calls in the camp. 
A woman of 40 or so, with a face like the 
best and juiciest apple, and lively eyes, seized 
me and hauled me into her house. She pride with them. 
into everything; 
We need to have many children and grow 
—— and increase so that the world will never 
: witness her Her voice soared and forget us.” es 
could go Throuch tue etree in tanks zud fell in glorious rhythms. She loved doing “They're doing well, from what Fe seen.” | 
it and I loved watching it. In mutual de- “About 30,000 babies a year.” 
rr wo siniled more and more es the tale Tue camp leader, escorting us to our car, 
| of woe unfolded, until she could Keep it remarked that no one here had any work. 
a N — the 8 wen * up. up no longer, burst into roars of laughter, He delivered a short speech in English; he 
Prey esi n 8 and kissed me copiously. My guide seemed was a very nice, gentle man. “All the men 
pega aod aoe 5 ren and how unduly glum about all this, perhaps because do is sit in cafe and suffer, suffer. A young 
. Sou aittaec: O est my son of this day we were three; a European UNRWA man sees time running, running, and he gets | 
| +: on see: One day a man of 80 and a ofmcial had joined us. old with no years. If I did not got my land a 
“hed left her house. “sue ‘Hes as 
we had left her house. “She lies as she 
_ breathes. We gave her all the material for said, “Eighty percent of the men in that Z 
a new roof. She sold it. She is so poor that camp work. It’s quite a prosperous littie | 
had seemed a sober contented fellow until she is going to make a pilgrimage to Mecca — 8 
our little meeting, whereupon he sounded this year. She does not have to make a “Do they lie just for the fun of it? It had 
like a politician running recklessly for pilgrimage. Do you know what that costs? been a long day. Qf N 
office. He then astonished me again. One thousand pounds.” “Well, it’s natural in front of us. If they 
“It can all be solved with money,” he In Lebanese money, this amounts to about earn too much, they are taken off the ration 
said. Now the have nothing in %$350—a fortune. lists. If they earn above a certain amount, 
their mouths but words, so they talk. “Oh, she is a terrible bad one” they aren’e eligible for the services. Free 
Money fills the mouth too. If every man “I loved her,” I said. She's one of my ee So, 
got a thousand dollars for each member of favorite type of people in the world. A really : 
| * 
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a constant cool breeze—that I assumed this 
‘was special luck and at once asked my charm- 
ing landlady about it. No, the weather in 


221 


groves 
came 


i 
=: 
3 
: 
7 


had greatly increased, 
cultivation. An 
, exhibiting her blossom- 


Then I remarked that Gaza town was a 
beehive of activity, with all the UNEF sol- 
diers, Danes, Norwegians, Indians, Canadians, 
Yugoslavs, who patrol-the Israeli-Gaza bor- 


der and spend money in the town in their - 


free time, and the Egyptian upper crust 
which oversees the Palestinian officials, and 
UNRWA and visitors and the local residents 
and, indeed, the refugees. The refugees 
seemed to bring prosperity with them; it 
was most mysterious. 

Not at all, said my landlady, we do not 
know why we are not completely bankrupt; 
but she was adding a third floor to her al- 
ready roomy house, so great is the demand 
for lodgings. Sizable villas are being built 
in what must be the fashionable section of 


cars, and humbler Volkswagens. The taxis 
in Gaga are new. There is an imposing movie 
theater, in the ugly worldwide chromium- 
and-junk style; there are abundant cafes and 
numerous ill-lit dingy shops, typical of the 
region. An economist could surely answer 
this riddle: If no one has any money, what 
are these eccentric merchants and purveyors 
of services doing? | 

The refugee camps are much larger than 
those in Lebanon, small towns by Middle 
Eastern standards. They are by no means 
luxury establishments, but many people live 
in a nastier state in American and European 
slums. The poor villagers of Gaza are not as 
well housed or cared for as the refugees. The 
Gaza strip is not a heilhole, not a visible 
disaster. It is worse; it is a jail—with a 


magical long white sand beach, and a breeze, 


and devoted welfare workers (UNRWA) to 
look after the prisoners. 

The Egyptian government is the jailer. 
For reasons of its own, it does not allow the 
refugees to move from this narrow strip of 
land. The refugees might not want to leave 
at all, or they might not want to leave for 
good; but anyone would become claustro- 
phobic if penned, for 13 years, inside 248 
square kilometers. A trickle of refugees, who 
can prove they have jobs elsewhere, are 
granted exit visas. The only official number 
of the departed is less than three hundred, 
out of 265,000 registered refugees. It seems 
incredible. Rumor says that more refugees 
do manage to go away illegally, by unknown 
methods. 

These locked-in people far too many in 
far too little space—cannot find adequate 
work. Naturally, there is less chance of em- 
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Service youth, 
mentioned earlier, the quiet UNRWA Pales- 
tinian, my regular chaperone, and the three 
uniformed cops of highish rank completed 
the c6Ompany. 

Pirst the camp leader told me how rich 
they had all been in Palestine and how mis- 
erable they were now and how much land 
they had all owned. I do not doubt for 1 
minute how much land some of them owned, 
nor how rich some of them were, and I did 
not point out this subtie distinction: if 
everyone owned the land claimed, Palestine 
would be the size of Texas; if everyone had 
been so rich, it would have been largely pop- 
ulated by millionaires. To gild the past is 
only human, we all do it; and to gild it with 
solid gold is even more human if you are a 
refugee. This part of his address was already 
so familiar that I could have recited it for 
Then he spoke of Jaffa, his native town. 
The Jews surrounded the city, firing on all 
sides; they left one little way out, by the sea, 
so the Arabs would go away. Only the very 
old and the very poor stayed, and they were 
killed. Arab tell many dissimilar 
versions of the Jaffa story, but the puzzler 
is: where are the relatives of those who must 
have perished in the fury of high explosive— 
the infallible witnesses? No one says he was 
loaded on a truck (or a boat) at gun point; 
no one describes being forced from his home 
by armed Jews; no one recalls the extra 
menace of enemy attacks, while in flight. 
The sight of the dead, the horrors of escape 
are exact, detailed memories never forgotten 
by those who had them. Surely Arabs 
would not forget or suppress such memories, 
if they, too, had them. 

As for those Arabs who remained behind, 
they are still in Jaffa—3,000 of them—living 
in peace, prosperity, and discontent, with 
their heirs and descendants. 

“The Jews are criminals,” the camp leader 
continued in a rising voice. “Murderers. 
The are the worst criminals in the whole 
world.” 

Had he ever heard of Hitler? 

He banged his table and said, “Hitler was 
far better than the Jews.” 

“Far Better murderer? He killed 6 million 
Jews as a start,” I Observed. N 

“Oh, that is all exaggerated. He did not. 
Besides, the Jews biuffed Hitler. They ar- 
ranged in secret that he should kill a few 
of them—old ones, weak ones—to make the 
others emigrate to Palestine.“ 

“Thirty-six thousand of them,” said the 
secret serviceman, proving the point, “came 
here, before the war, from central Europe.” 

“It’s amazing,” I said. “I have never be- 
fore heard anywhere that the Jews arranged 
with Hitler for him to kill them.” 

“It was a secret,” the camp leader shouted. 
“The documents have been found. Everyone 
knows. It was published. The Jews ar- 
ranged it all with Hitler.” 

There is a limit to the amount of Mad 
Hattery one can endure, so I suggested that 
we visit the camp. I knocked on a door at 
random, before the camp leader had a chance 
to steer me anywhere. Two young married 
couples lived here. In a corner by the court- 
yard wall stood a group of visitors, silent 
Arab women, in their graceful long blue 
dresses, slightly hiding their faces behind 
their white head veils. The older women 
wore silver coins on chains across their fore- 
heads; this is very pretty and is also guar- 
anteed to prevent sickness 
was useless to try to lure the women into 
talk, but one of the husbands talked freely. 
The secret service youth translated. 

“It is the blame of America that this hap- 
pened, because they help the Jews. We only 

“How?” Iasked. “By war?” 


3 Aue non-refugees with the income tax camp leader, the self-appointed orator, sat 
1 D000 you know what they are earning?” 

1 Not really. How could we? Of course, if 
* anyone has regular employment, we eventu- 
1 
. — camps, do work of some sort; otherwise, | 
3 on 1,500 calories a day, they would soon be- EE in Gaza, my landlady reported, 
1 dome and look like a severely unger- 
1 nourished, sickly group. UNRWA’s health 
if statistics can be relied on; they know how 
8 many refugees use their medical services 
tions, 
7 city dwellers in. Palestine gravitate to city 
t work: taxi drivers, employees, merchants. 
1 No matter what official attitudes are, all of „ 
| these people tend to seek their own previous 
| level, under the universal refugee handicap 
* of starting from scratch, of being exploitable, 
| and in competition with established locals. 
| Besides, they are living in a part of the world 
| where poverty is an endemic disease, and it 
| ; is hard for anyone to make a good living, 
| unless you are born into a silver-spoon Gaza. The main square boasts an array of 
“There is no crime in the camps. No thefts, 
i no fires, no blood feuds. It is much better 
4 than it was in Palestine. They know they 1 
1 are all brothers in refuge. There were a few 
| murders some time ago; someone raping, 
| something like that. It is natural. But no 
| crime.” 
iy And this is true. Exile 
has taught one valuable : how to live 
! peacefully and lawfully together. 
| To enter the Gaza strip you require a 
| military visa from the Egyptian government 
a ; in Cairo. I had arrived in Cairo expecting 
13 to proceed like the wind directly from there 
| to Gaga but was informed, by the local 
1 UNRWA press officer, that this permit took | 
1 2 or 3 weeks to get, and sometimes you never 
| got it. Besides, there was only one UNEF : 
| army plane to Gaza each Saturday, and they 
| didn’t like carrying anyone except their own 
1 personnel; besides, it was now Thursday, and 
| tomorrow was the Moslem Sunday, and in- | 
all looked hopeless, I foresaw bumming 
3 a jeep ride over the sandstorming desert and 
| infiltrating into the strip somehow; but 
meantime I called on the Egyptian authori- 
ties. 
1 ployment than in the other host countries.“ 
Meantime, they are exposed to the full and 
) constant blast of Egyptian propaganda. No 
) "am connection with the vainglory, the wonder that Gaza was the home base of the 
 &emophobia, the anti-Semitic hatred that ‘trained paramilitary bands called com- 
smear the press and pour over the air of mandos by the Egyptians and Palestinians, 
: their fascinating city. | and gangsters by the Israelis—the fedayin, 
1 The Gaza strip, from all accounts, would Whose job was to cross unnoticed into Israel 
: be a real hellhole. It is roughly rectan- and commit acts of patriotic sabotage and 
= gular slice of land, on the southernmost murder. And having been so devastatingly 
' Mediterranean frontier of Israel, some 40 beaten by Israel again, in 1956, has not im- 
te kilometers long by 5 to 10 kilometers wide, proved the trapped, bitter Gaza mentality; it 
ie and 365,000 people, refugees and residents, Only makes the orators more bloodthirsty. 
. live on it. I imagined it as a sand dune, Another Mad Hatter conversation, practi- 
| packed solid with human flesh, blazing hot, cally a public meeting, took place in the 
. hideous, and filthy. It is none of these. The office of the leader of two adjacent camps, a 
* weather was so idyllic—a china-blue sky and man in charge of some 29,000 people. The 
| 
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the war.” 

“What.do you want from us then? Arms 
to make this war with?” | 

“No, we want you to stop giving arms and 


“I do not believe that the U.S. Government 
has ever given or sold arms to Israel. What 
about the arms Nasser gets from Russia and 
Czechoslovakia?” 


They are peace-loving nations. They only 
want to help the undeveloped countries.” 


The secret serviceman put in: “America. 


offered us arms, but with conditions. We 
will not accept conditions. So we take from 
the Eastern countries, who give — 
conditions.” 

“What do you do?” I asked the fat — 


What would you Uke to do?“ 

“Be a soldier and fight Jews.” 

This oratory pleased the public very much. 

“Do you all like Nasser?” I e po- 
Utely. 

Wide smiles. General joy. 

“We do. Certainly. Oh, of course. He 


will unite with us and make us strong. He 
Is our leader.” 


For rest and relaxation, together with 
thousands of locals, I went to the school 
sports day. Fifty thousand refugee chil- 
dren attend school on the Gaza strip, 98 
percent of the possible school population. 
In Gaza’s spacious stadium, 2,000 school 
children were gathered. They ranged from 
tiny tots, the Brownies, in berets and ballet- 
skirted orange uniforms, to boys in running 
shorts and muscles. They paraded past the 
governor of, the Gaza strip in the viewing 


stand., led by girls in colored outfits who. 


formed the Palestine flag. The human flag 
was followed by the Brownie babies, Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, girl gymnasts, and boy 
gymnasts. “We dressed every one of them,” 
an English UNRWA offical said. “This show 
costs us about $2,000, but it’s worth it. It 
gives them something to look forward to. 
They all love it.” They loved it and their 
admiring families loved it and the public 
loved it. 

The childrén had marched in earnest stiff- 
legged style. (“Like the British Army,” I 
said. “Like the Egyptian Army,” he said.) 
They then lined up tm formation, and a 
loudspeaker blared out Arabic. Three times 
the children shouted a unanimous, squeaky 
but enthusiastic reply to the loudspeaker s 
commanding male voice. 

“What are the cheers for?” 

“The first is: ‘Long Live a Free Palestine.’ 
The second is: ‘Long Live the United Arab 
Republic.’ The third is: ‘Long Live Gamal 
Abdel Nasser.“ 

I stayed to see the white-clad gymnasts, as 
graceful as a field of Isadora Duncans, doing 


lovely swaying motions with blue gauze 
* 


han 
The Vocational Training School at Gaza is 


wanted to show off every inch of their school. 
Did they like it here, did they enjoy their 


UNRWA graduates, and you find them every- 
where in the Arab refugee world, They have 
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ported that they were fine, her husband was 
doing very well, they had a nice house and 
no trouble of any kind. The secretary, re- 
calling this family news, said, “I think if we 
had all stayed where we were, nothing would 
have happened to us. All this would not have 


and to city specialty shops. Hundreds of 
refugee girls earn small wages and stave off 
boredom, while learning a trade, The Gaza 
center was managed by a bustling cheerful 
plump Palestinian refugee, who would be 
taken for a bustling cheerful plump young 
Jewess in any Western country; but, of 
course, Arabs and Jews are the same race, 
Semites. The young eress showed me 
massive tablecloths (which none of us would 
be grand enough to own or get washed), and 
she praised her girls, who sat on a long porch, 
embroidering, flattered, 

It was as clear as if she wore a sign, but I 
asked anyhow: “You’re happy, aren't you?” 

“I have a nice husband, and two children, 
and a comfortable house. I like my work 
very much; it is very interesting. Yes. We 
are happy.” And she smiled. Such a smile. 


free Government Jand at the edge of a 
Muslim camp, the usual free allotment of 
building materials from UNRWA, borrowed 


extra money, and built their own houses with 


small well-tended gardens. My UNRWA 
guide, himself a Greek Orthodox Arab, took 
me to visit one of these trim, respectable 
self-made homes, belonging to a family he 
had known before in Jaffa. 

The old mother was half blind; the re- 
currence of eye disease is a Middle Eastern, 
not a refugee affliction. My guide and 


and was consoled, gently, but as if 
done 0 often before, by my guide. 


f 


unique 
served the aching pity which everyone feels 


A7819 
for those who have lost a loved member of 
the family in war. 

I left Gaza, wishing that I could take all 
the young people. with me, not to 
Palestine, but out into a wider worl Their 
destiny should not be to go back, but to go 


Officially, over 600,000 Palestinian refugees . 
live in Jordan, more than in the other three 
host countries put together. But legally 
there is no such thing as a refugee in Jordan. 
The refugees are full citizens of Jordan; they 
have every right and privilege and oppor- 


cleared the stony ground around his house 


tars (the village leaders) would not let ae 
give the people trees; they said if they p 


rant; bird-fast children play in the streets. 
by. Good night. Hello, leddy.” The chil- 
dren : 


roughly to shout them off. One boy, deter- 
mined to have his say, presented me with a 
whole English sentence. 

He took me to his home, four airy. rooms 
(one lined with chairs for visiting), a neat 
yard, presided over by a smiling serene-faced 


— 
not yet been crippled by exile, regret, or hate, 
and they may well be the brightest citizens 
of the Arab future. They are the source of 
all hope. 
Two accidental conversations stick in my 
money to Israel. Just now Kennedy has memory. Once, lost in the UNRWA com- 
‘ „ given Israel $25 million for arms.” pound of offices, I chanced on a pretty, dark forth. They need exactly the opposite of 
secretary, who told me the kind of inside what the Jews need. There is plenty of room 
human angle of history which is more in- . 
teresting than any other. In 1956, when the 
Israelis took the Gaza strip, during what 
* they call the Sinai campaign and we call 
Suez, for short, telephone communication 
was restored between the Strip and Israel, 
nn! § which is, after all, just across the fields. In 
the midst of enemy occupation, the secre- tunity that a born Jordanian has.. Many of 
tary’s sister-in-law rang up from the small the Palestine Jordanians are contented and 
3 town where she lived in Israel, to have achat. have made good lives, despite the limitations 
How was everyone? The sister-in-law re- that a hot, barren, undeveloped country 
places on all ite inhabitants. 
husband. Much of the barrenness and poverty could 
— — have been corrected by a scheme for the use 
of the waters of the Jordan River, to irrigate 
’ land now wasted. Eric Johnston, who was * . 
President Eisenhower's special representative 
come about. And what is it for? My chil- to implement this life-giving plan, finally 
| dren have never seen Palestine. I tell them; reported: “After 2 years of discussion, 
and in every school, every minute, they are technical experts of Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, 
always told. But when they are grown? The and Syria agreed upon every important de- : 
people who knew Palestine will die, and the tail of a unified Jordan plan. But in Octo- 
young ones—will they be interested?” der 1955 it was rejected for political reasons 
The second memorable talk took place at at a meeting of the Arab League.” 
the Sewing Center. The Sewing Center is Judging by the refugees I saw in Jericho, 
another of UNRWA’s camp inventions, and it in camps outside Jerusalem, in Jerusalem 
| is self-supporting. UNRWA Sewing Centers itself, the boon of citizenship fosters sanity. 
teach dressmaking and new uses for tradi- The emotional climate in Jordan is notice- | 
aa tional Palestinian embroidery—vast table- ably different from that of the Gaza Strip. 
cloths and sets of napkins, blouses, skirts, A school principal stated that children are 
which sell at good prices to local customers taught the history of Palestine, “without 
| politics.” Exactly what this means, I can- 
not say. In Jordan, a refugee’s education 
and self-reliance showed at once in his 
: politics. The better educated, the more able 
do not waste their time on thoughts of vio- 
lent revenge, and give their loyalty to King 
4 Husgein. The more ignorant and less com- 
petent nourish themselves with a passion for 
Nasser, war, and return. 
Two men, living next door to each other in 
a camp outside Jerusalem, aptly illustrate 
7 this difference in personality and politics. 
The camp watchman, who lived in a new 
little UNRWA house which was already a 
pigsty, with empty sardine tins on the floor, . 
a filthy yard, rags for bedding, announced, 
: “We were evicted by force, and so we will re- 
| turn. Led by Nasser and Hussein and all the . 
Arab leaders.” His neighbor, an old man, had 
: The world isn’t lost, not even on the Gaza Dr .,.... 
Strip. and made a flourishing vegetable garden. In- 
Most of the Christian Arab refugees live side his courtyard you could hardly move for 
scattered around Gaza in rented private the rows of drying laundry. He did not have 3 
| houses. A few Christian families asked for à word to say about war or force or Arab | 
7 to death than not give his grandchildren 
education. “As long as I live and can work, 
grandson will go to the university.” 
| The largest Jericho camp is run by an ob- 
jectionable tyrant, yet its cleanliness was 5 
b nearly Swiss. I gave them 6,000 trees,” 
said the refugee-tyrant, speaking in his ca- 
1 a freshly painted group of buildings, with pacity of God. “Five years ago, the Muk- 
Spartan self-respecting dormitories, and im- 
pressivé workshops equipped with the com- trees, the people will never want to go 
plex machinery that modern life seems to home.” Now trees rise over the walls that 
é depend on. The boys were on their playing separate the little houses, and more trees are 
field that afternoon, a holiday, marking to be distributed. An inexhaustible supply 
; white lines for various sporting events to of clean water flows from 21 water points. 
Forty thousand people live here in solid 
work, were they happy? Needless to ask: 
the answer glowed and shone on them. The 
graduates of this school find good jobs for 
which they are trained; amongst its many 
placement buresu throughout ͤ 
placement bureau throughout the Middle | 
| — 


come a teacher. 
“In this country?” I asked, waiting for 
expected cry, “No. In my country. 
estine.” 

“No, not in this country, in Jerusalem or 


So finally I realized, as I should have all 


lightless rat holes; jammed among the an- 
cient stones, for longer than one can imag- 
ine; for 18 years, Arab refugees have en- 
dured the same hideous life. This is medie- 
val misery and squalor; nothing like it exists 
in the modern world. 
Prom a fetid passageway, a straight- 
handsome boy 


cleanly dressed, 
bounded into the cobbled alley street. He 


slum? No, said the camp leader. I hurried 
of to ask why UNRWA allowed human be- 
ings to live in such revolting squalor. 
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Despite all difficulties, UNRWA runs a wel- 
fare state; no other exists in the Arab Mid- 
dle East. “The refugee has a net under him; 
the local population has none.”—quote from 
an UNRWA official. It should be stated that 
the UNRWA personnel loves its Arab charges, 
which is not only right but essential. You 
cannot help those you do not cherish. 5 

With my suitcases packed, and my mind 
overpacked with treasonous doubts, I set off 
for Israel, across the street. I had not dared 
tell anyone, including the Western UNRWA 
Officials, of this intention: to have been in 
Israel, to go to Israel, is enough to brand 
you as an enemy and, more possibly, a spy. 
The Arab psychosis (an ornate word but 
not too strong) about Israel is official, and 
infectious. There may be many reasonable 
people in the Arab countries who are able 
to think calmly about Israel and about 
Arab-Israel relations; if so, they choose 
safety and keep their mouths shut. 

When it comes to moving from one side 
of Jerusalem, which is Jordan, to the other 
side of Jerusalem, which is Israel, the world 
of dream sets in. You take a taxi, through 


8 8 


Hy 


first 
It looked as if they were planting blades 
grass and seemed a pitiful act of faith. Now 
the trees have grown. 

There are countless changes in Israel, but 
the Arab villages along the road to Nazareth 
have not changed. The old adobe or fleld- 
stone houses cling to and grow from each 
other. They are charming, picturesque, 
primitive, and wretched; but not to Arab 
peasants. This is the way it always was; 
this is the way they like it and want to 
keep it. 

Wo drove up the mountain. Between the 

and the heroic ruins of the 2,000- 
year-old temple, we did indeed find Meron, 
the home of the aristocrat who had offered 
me a rose on a mountaintop in Lebanon. 
There were not more than 12 houses in the 
village. The Muktar’s palace is a long nar- 
row stone shed, with an ugly narrow porch 
along the front. Instead of beams, bits of 
rusted railway track hold up the porch. The 
other small houses were built of the honey- 
colored, rough field stone, with traditional 
graceful doors and windows. Inside, the 
houses were like stables unfit for decent ani- 
mals. The rich fields and groves the Meron 
refugees had described were the steep slopes 
of the mountain behind, where the villagers 
cultivated tobacco and some fruit and fig 
trees. In their day, the village had no elec- 
tric light or water; the women carried water 
on their heads from the wadi at the foot of 
the mountain. The view is a dream of beau- 
ty. Hardship for hardship, Meron is no bet- 
ter than their refugee camp, Mia Mia, per- 
“haps not as good; but memory is magical, 
and Meron was home. 

Beside these pretty stone hovels tower the 
remains of a great temple. The blocks of 
granite in the fragmented wall are as mas- 
sive as those in the wall of Solomon's Temple 
in Jerusalem. The broken pillars are enor- 
mous, unadorned, and suddenly Samson is 
real and pulled down real pillars as heavy 


as these. Here, 2,000 years ago, the Jews 


were praying in a new temple, for 2,000 years 
is not all that much in the history of the 
Jews or of this land. And here, with weeds 


around their low walls, stand the abandoned 


houses of the descendants of warrior stran- 
gers, the Arabs who came to this country 
and conquered it when the temple was some 
600 years old, doubtless already a ruin. 
Were the villagers of Meron happy when they 
lived on this mountain; did they think it 
Eden then? And why did they run away? 
The war never touched this place. 


Aviv—the exact copy of a new Jewish settle- 
ment, built by the government; and a 
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aes | „ „ ita proud ot her son who could equivalent of a Catholic seminary), but 
ey * in a foreign language, to a for- nothing else to his knowledge. Let us go 
1 eign guest. He told me, slowly, of his life, and find out, I said. So we drove north 
1 1 shetty, and his ambitions. He was 13 through this country, which is a monument 
1 and had studied English here for 2 years, to the obstinate, tireless will of man. In 
OS eda in school. He had never talked English with 1949, the new immigrants, like ants on the 
oe anyone before, except his teacher. After 
= this encounter, I visited some English 
=; > classes in another camp, to watch the mir- | 
t 
4 along, that “country” means town or village; 
if when the Arab peasant refugees talk of their . . 
country —even if they happen to be in it, 
7 | as they are here—they are talking about 
* ; their own village, their birthplace. The 
boy’s mind had gone no farther than the big 
. „ Cities of the only country he knows; his 
| ae mind may travel much farther than that. : » 
. The highest ambition of all the best students 
1 is to become a teacher or a doctor. Teachers normal streets, and suddenly you arrive at 
. and doctors are needed throughout the a small Jordanian frontier post, also in a : 
f world, and the Arab world needs them in- city street. You wait, in this little shack, 
' tensely. _ while your passport is checked against the 
| Jordan has a vocational training school exit list. After this formality, a charming 
i also, as happy and hopeful as the school in courteous young porter carries your suit- 
| Gaza. Here I foregathered with a class of cases half a block. You tip him, and he 
8 budding plumbers, another set of citizens deposits them on the porch of a house 
. the world can well use. They were very mer- which is no longer there. Artillery fire re- 
| ry in their blue work clothes and greasy moved it, years ago. Around you are 
. hands, and full of plans for the future. One shelled houses: one side of the street is 
. wished to go to Kuwait, one to America. Jordan, with laughing soldiers in the 
; One boy said he wanted to plumb in Pales- shelled houses; one side of the street is 
| tine. The youngest and smaliest of them, Israel, with washing hung outon lines. You 
in a curiously wise — both bored and walk a half block further, leaving your bags 
3 dismissive—eaid, “Oh, all that will take a behind. You are now at the Israel frontier 
long time.” None of them was interested post, another shack. Like crossing the river 
' enough to go on with it. Styx, this is a one-way journey. When you 
ö The only place that looked as I originally have left Jordan for Israel, you cannot re- 
: expected refugee life to look was in the turn by this road. The Arab blockade of 
2 Jordanian part of divided Jerusalem, in the Israel thus extends to foreign visitors. You 
| old Ghetto. Jews had festered in those would have to fly from Israel to neutral ter- 
| ritory and start all over provided the Arabs 
| still like you, after a visit to Israel. 
Since you will not be admitted to any 
1 Arab country if you have an Israeli visa 
} | on a separate sheet of paper. Other nations 
| | than ours present their traveling citizens 
3 with two passports. After the Israeli border 
1 police have checked your visa, an equally 
3 took the arm of his teacher, who happened charming courteous young porter, an Israeli, 
i to be my guide that day; they were good collects your bags from the porch of the non- 
| friends. He was the star pupil of his class. existent house in no man’s land. You tip 
a Where could he possibly study? In the him and put the luggage in a taxi and drive 
1 8 street, the boy said, anywhere outside. He a few blocks to your hotel. From your hotel 
fe has known no other home than a single in Israel you have a fine view of the beauti- 
| damp room, a dungeon, where he lives with ful wall and the old city of Jerusalem, where 
N 5 his bedridden.grandfather, his parents, and you were residing three-quarters of an hour 
ago. 
5 ‘All the boys from here are good boys,” There is not a war on, not by any terms On January 1, 1960, according to Israeli 
1 the teacher said, and his amazement showed we know. The object of this nonpeace-non- statistics. 159,236 Muslims. 48,277 Christian 
in his voice. “And very witty.” He meant war exercise is to destroy Israel, which re- Arabs, and 22,351 Druses lived in. Israel. 
a . “intelligent,” I later discovered. mains undestroyed. I cannot see how it These people will have increased, but that , 
a _ Did the UNRWA Director know of this vile helps the Arab countries, but perhaps it 45 ® good enough basis to work on; roughly 
5 does. Perhaps they need one enemy they can à quarter of a million Arabs by now. The 
re agree on, as a unifying force, as cement Jewish population, coming together here : 5 
1 for their nationalism. from the four corners of the earth, was 2 
„ I was informed that Director I wanted to visit Palestinian Arabs in 158,841. These dissimilar people live on 
ef had visited the Jerusalem Ghetto within 2 Israel, the ones who stayed behind, the non- 3.000 square miles of quite beautiful, labor- 
1 Weeks of taking on his job. UN RN iously and lovingly reclaimed rock heap and 
es tried, at various times, to move sand dune—of which one-third is irreducible | 
ee 1g who refused to go becau desert. The Druses, a separate and secret ; 
1 f de- sect, are a phenomenon; they are content. 
1 They trust and approve of the Jews; they are 
ee | loyal citizens of Israel. The remaining Arabs 
1 are something else again. 
„ on this tour, I visited a Christian Arab 
1 village near the Lebanese frontier; a Muslim 
a | Arab village on the coastal plain near Acre; | 
5 —— 1 on a mountaintop in Galilee. He said that two Muslim villages near the Jordanian | 
1 tions, and it was not UNRWA’s fault they at Meron there was an ancient temple of the frontier; a new Muslim settlement near Tel 
| 
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Roman Catholic priest, in the beautiful 
crusader city of Acre. 

My idea was to search out Arab school- 
teachers, on the grounds that they would 
probably speak English, were educated men, 
would know the feelings of their commu- 
unities, and would have thought about Arab 
problems. Arabs, living in their own com- 
munities, have their own schools, by their 
own wish, where the children are taught in 
Arabic, according to Arab principles. Nissim, 
my driver, was to serve as translator until 
I had found someone I could talk to; he 
was then to disappear. I did not want any- 
one to feel hampered by his alien presence. 
I might have spared myself anxiety. The 
candor of the Arabs is proof of their freedom 
inside the State of Israel; they are not in 
the least cowed, 

In the Christian Arab village, the school- 
teacher was an attractive lean young man, 
with prematurely gray hair, working in his 
garden in the cool of the evening. He had 
a good modern house, a young modern wife, 
and after 6 years of marriage, a first baby, 
a 6-month-old girl named Mary, whom he 
and his wife so adored that neither of them 
took their eyes off the child at the same 
moment. He was healthy, prosperous, re- 
spected, freely doing his chosen work, loved 
and loving; by any standards, a fortunate 
man. After hours of listening to him, I had 
grasped the lacking clue, and felt hopeless. 

“Great Britain helped the Jews,” he said. 
“The English gave weapons to the Arab 
countries, and they gave weapons to us. In 
this village we were all armed; we all fired 
at the Jews, every one of us. But our bullets 
were no good; the English gave bad bullets 
to the Arabs. Four out of five of the bullets 
were no good. When we saw this, we ran 
away to Lebanon for 2 weeks and then we 
came back.” 

“Were any of you killed in these battles?” 

“No, no one. Yet, we refused partition. 
We did not want the Jews here; we wanted 
the whole country for ourselves, as is right. 
We only lost because of the United Nations 
and the Western Powers. 

“The Ottoman Empire crushed the pride 
of the Arabs. The Western Powers divided 
the Arabs into many nations, after the First 
World War, to keep them weak. In the 1948 
war, the next village was bombed by the 
Jews; when we saw that, we knew we had 
no hope.” | 

(Pause for breath: The Jewish Air Force at 
the time consisted of 19 Piper Cubs, a nice 
little plane, not a bomber; the next village 
was a good 7 or 8 miles away.) 

“Now we have military zones, all along the 
frontiers. We must ask for permission to 
travel or work in different places. 


a 


searching for 
ever since, because it does seem {ncredible. 
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not send the boys if they can ; 
what? The fine for the father is only five 
What is five pounds to the father?” 
“Do you really mean that you want the 
Jews to supply the schools and the law which 


-makes education compulsory, and also to 


force the Arabs and Druses to send their 
children to school and take advantage of 
this education? Wouldn’t that make the 
Jews even more unpopular?” 

He admitted, with a smile, that this might 
be the case and went on: “Nasser buys arms 
from Russia because he could not get them 
from the West. Egypt has 22 million 
people, so it needs many more arms than 


the Israelis, who are only 2 million. But 


Nasser is not crazy; he will not make war. 
He spends as much on social reform as on 
arms. All children now go to school in the 
Arab countries.” 

“Have you ever visited the Arab countries? 
Have you been to Egypt?” 

“No.” 

We drank more coffee; we lit more ciga- 
rettes. I braced myself for further enlight- 
enment. 

“The Arab Kings were not the true rep- 
resentatives of the Arab peoples when they 
made war against Israel. Now all the refu- 
gees should come back and we should have 
partition.” 

At this point, I decided to make one long, 
determined stand to see whether there was 
any meeting ground of minds on a basis of 
mutually accepted facts and reasoning. 

“Please bear with me and help me,” said 
I. “I am a simple American, and I am try- 
ing to understand how the Arab mind 
works, and I am finding it very difficult. I 
want to put some things in order; if I have 
everything wrong, you will correct me. In 
1947, the United Nations recommended the 
partition of Palestine. I have seen the par- 
tition map and studied it. I cannot tell, 
but it does not look to me as if the Arabs 
weré being cheated of their share of good 
land. The idea was that this division would 
work, if both Jews and Arabs accepted it 
and lived under an economic union. And, 
of course, the Arab countries around the 
borders would have to be peaceful and co- 
operative or else nothing would work at all. 
The Jews accepted this partition plan; I 
suppose because they felt they had to. They 
were outnumbered about two to one inside 


the country, and there were the neignbor- 


ing Arab States with five regular armies and 
40 million or more citizens, not feeling 
friendly. Are we agreed so far?” 

“It is right.“ 

“The Arab governments and the Pales- 
tinian Arabs rejected partition absalutely. 
You wanted the whole country. There is 
no secret about this. The statements of the 
Arab representatives in the U.N. are on rec- 
ord. The Arab governments never hid the 


fact that they started the war 


Israel. But you, the Palestinian Arabs, 

to this, you wanted it. And you 
thought, it seems to me yery reasonably, 
that you would win and win quickly. It 
hardly seemed a gamble; it seemed a sure 


“Certainly not,” he said, without an in- 
stant’s hesitation. “But there would have 
been no Jewish refugees. They had no 
place to go. They would all be dead or in 
the sea.” 

He had given me the missing clue. The 
fancy word we use nowadays is empathy 
entering into the emotions of others. I had 
appreciated and admired individual refugees 
but realized I had felt no blanket empathy 
for the Palestinian refugees, and finally I 
knew why—owing to this nice, gray-haired — 
schoolteacher. It is hard to sorrow for those 
who only sorrow over themselves. It is dif- — 
ficult to pity the pitiless. To wring the | 
heart past all doubt, those who cry aloud 
for justice must be innocent. They cannot 
have wished for a victorious rewarding war, 
blame everyone else for their defeat, and 
remain guiltless. Some of them may be un- 
fortunate human beings, and civilization 
would collapse (as it notoriously did in 


victims of misfortune (there, but for the 
grace of God, go I) and victims of injustice. 
My empathy knew 


with disgust. „ 

“Do you not imagine that all the Jews 
in Israel believe this massacre of their people . 
could have been prevented if the Jews 
had a homeland to escape to? 
think that they knew, also, what 


gees from here—they would be dead or in the 
sea? Doesn’t that perhaps explain them to 
you a little?” 


In 1956 the Jews beat Nasser. 
make war. But when there 
Jews here in Israel, the Jews 
because they will need more land.” 
“Israel is about the size 
a State in America. Some 6 million people 
live quite comfortably in New Jersey. Israel 
could become an industrial state, a very use- 
ful one.“ : 
“No, it cannot. The Arab nations will not 
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allow it. They will not trade with Israel. 
They will not let Israeli ships go through 
the canal. They do not wish Israel to do 


“It is hopeless,” I said. 
those who threatened war sooner 
produced it. If Arab-Israel politics keep 
like this, my friend, perhaps all of us, every- 
where—you and your wife and 


weeks, during which you shoot off bad bul- 
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“There is compulsory education in this partition is a good, sensible idea. Please 
country up to the age of 14. That is a answer me this, which is what I must know. 
very good thing. We did not have such a If the position were reversed, if the Jews 
thing before. But the Muslims do not send had started the war and lost it, if you had 
their girls to school half the time and do won the war, would you now accept par- . 
tition? Would you give up part of the 
country and allow the 650,000 Jewish resi- 
‘ dents of Palestine—who had fied from the | 
war—to come back?” 
Nazi Germany) if most people did not nat- : 
urally move to help their hurt fellow men. 
But a profound difference exists between 
to the schoolteacher: | 
Do you follow the Eichmann trial?“ I | 
asked. An Arabic daily paper, weeklies, and 
radio station thrive in Israel. 
“Yes. Every day.” He wrinkled his nose 
said: there would have been no Jewish refu- 
He shrugged, smiled; — ges- 
tures he tacitly admitted the point, but it 8 
was of minor importance. In 1948, the ‘ 
Arabs were not united; that is why we lost. 
— 
taken our land which is in the military 
zones. Tes, they pay for it, but very 
cheaply.” 
“At the price it used to be worth in the 
Jews?” 
, “Something like that. No, even cheaper. * 
Just now two boys from this village were fn e 
caught on the Lebanese frontier: the Leb- against 
ty anese police sent them back. The Israelis | 
are holding them for interrogation. How 
could such boys be spies?” “ 
“I don’t know. But you do remember that 
: the Arab countries are at war with Israel? my child and my husband and +—will Dave 
a I should think it might be hard for the Jews bet. Tou took the gamble and you lost. the privilege of dying in the same stupid 
to know what Arabs they could trust.” can understand why you have all been final war. 
Arabs in this country? has never seen even comer of 
the Arabs in this country.” joke. He has never seen even a corner of a 
“How can they know which 50 percent?” I don’t happen to accept your explanations, real big war; he cannot imagine it. He 
“Oh, they know everything. They have a but that is beside the point. The point is thinks war is something that lasts a few 8 
O. LD. agent in every Arab village. He is a that you lost.” *mͥůn]] § 
Jew, and everyone knows him.” “Yes.” It was too astonishing; at long lets at a remote enemy, no one is Killed, you 
“What's the use of having a secret police- last, East and West were in accord on the run away for a bit and then come home to 
man if everyone knows he’s a secret police- meaning of words. your undamaged houses and lead a good life, 
man?” “Now you say that you want to return indeed a better material life than before. a 
| “There are plenty of informers. I don’t to the past; you want partition. So, in fact None of these Arabs has suffered anything 8 
| know what it is that has taught all Arabs you say, let us forget that war we started, comparable to what survivors of modern war 
to be spies.” He said this with real despair. and the defeat, and, after all, we think know; none can imagine such catastrophe. : . 
| 
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The Christian schoolteacher sent me on to 
a friend of his, a Muslim schoolteacher, in a 
Village called Masra on the plain near Acre. 
The Muslim schoolteacher was a young 
black-eyed beauty, who received me in a 
bleak cement-walled room, scantily furnished 
with an ugly desk, wardrobe, straight chairs, 
and daybed. He wore striped pajamas, 
traces of shaving cream, and a princely ease 
of manner. We got right down to business. 

Before 1948, the population of Masra was 
$60; now it is 200. They owned little land, 
they had worked on neighboring kibbutzim 


“Refugees 
“Yes, people from those villages.” 
He 


d 


HH 
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were trying run food to the be 
Jewish population of Jerusalem. A lot of 


Jews were getting killed in that effort, in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere, and in the eyes of 
some Jews not enough was being done to 
prevent or avenge this. The State of Israel 


Phase of undeclared war. 

Two famous illegal groups of militant 
Jews, the Stern Gang and the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi, had their own ideas on how to fight 
fire with fire. The British regarded them 
both as terrorists. The Jewish Agency and 
their underground army, the Haganah, which 
were the official Jewish authorities in 
Palestine, also rejected the Stern Gang and 
the Irgun Zvai Leumi, because of their ruth- 
lessness. Under the circumstances that 
created them, these two outlawed bands do 
not seem very different from resistance 
groups, partisans, or commandos, all of 
whom were admired as patriots, and none 
of whom obeyed the Queensberry rules. | 

The Irgun Zvai Leumi, in any case, be- 
haved like desperate men at war, not like the 
millennial inheritors of a high moral code. 
The village of Dir Yassin lay close to be- 
sieged Jerusalem and its lifeline road. Ac- 
cording to the Irgun, Dir Yassin was a nest 
of snipers and armed Arabs; an effective 
enemy concentration. On their own, the 
Irgun decided to attack Dir Yassin. Their 
leader was killed by Arab fire from the vil- 
lage; the Irgun fighters then went brutally 
mad and shot everyone in sight. Two hun- 
dred and fifty Arabs were killed. 

To this day, Israelis cannot get over their 
shame for Dir Yassin while failing to remind 
themselves, the Arabs, and the world that 
murder, horribly, begets murder; and they 
could present a longer casyalty list of Jews 
killed by Arabs, before and after Dir Yassin, 
during the twilight period of terror that pre- 
ceded open war. 

The news of Dir Yassin spread like the 
tolling of a funeral bell throughout Arab 
Palestine. According to their own ethical 
code and practice of war, Dir Yassin must 
have seemed a natural portent of the future 


‘to the Arabs. They intended to massacre 


the Jews; if the Jews were victorious, ob- 
viously they would massacre the Arabs. As 
the beautiful schoolteacher poined out, Dir 
Yassin threw the fear of death into vast 
numbers of the Arab population. In panic, 
the fied from Palestine. : 

Since we were talking about war, we came 
easily to the subject of Nasser. 

“Here they love Nasser. All love him. He 
is Arab person. They do not believe what 
he says on the radio—kill the Jews, kick 
them into the sea. So long he says it, and 
nothing happens. It will not be war. Some- 
thing else will arrange, but not soon.” 

The Christian Arab schoolteacher had told 
me of a priest in Acre whom I should see, 
but I could not find him. Instead, I directed 
myself toward the nearest church steeple, 
rang a doorbell beneath, and was admitted 
by an enormous, rotund priest in a brown 
cassock. He looked like an Arab but was 
an Italian. He had lived in this country for 
nearly 30 years and had learned how to 
survive: by laughter. He laughed at every- 
thing, and it was an awesome sight, as if 
a hippopotamus broke into silent mirth. 

We settled on his stiff upholstered visitors’ 
chairs, and he ruminated on the problem of 
the refugees. If there was the choice between 
a big financial compensation or return, only 
50 percent of the refugees would wish to re- 


turn, and most of those who came back would 
not stay. “They could not endure how this 


country isrun. The disicipline. The work.” 
The refugees are kept thinging of Palestine 
by the Arab leaders, by propaganda. Why not 
build factories and land resettlement 
in the Arab countries? (The Arab govern- 
ments do not wish this, Father.) Give the 
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money to the Arab governments and tell them 
to get on with the job and control it. (How?) 
By force. (But what force, Father?) 


He often told Arab priests about the thir- 


13 million refugees who came from East 
Germany to West Germany; they were all 
absorbed into West Germany and enriched 
the country. Why would not 800,000 Arab 
refugees enrich the Arab countries, which 
were big and underpopulated? But it is no 
use; Arabs have never heard of any other 
refugees or any other problem than their 
own, and they cannot think about that, ina 
practical way. 

The whole problem is between the East and 
the West; the Arabs are very happy in the 
middle, using blackmail. This would stop if 
the East and the West came to terms, or if 
the West was unitéd and strong and could 
impose its will. (But how, Father?) 

Ah well, the Jews might as well let the 
refugees come back; the Arabs here are loyal 
to the state. (The ones I've seen detest the 
Jews and the state, Father, and you know it.” 
I expected his laughter to make a sound, it 
was so violent.) Yes, yes, that is true but 


they do nothing. There is no resistance, no 


underground. Think what they could do if 
they really wanted to, with the Arab coun- 
tries all around as a base. (Some Arabs did 


for a long time, Father—until 1956, in fact; 


look at the countless incidents with the U.N 
police force called out to investigate murders, 
thefts, sabotage.) Oh, that was nothing, 
nothing to what they could do if they really 
wanted to. 

With another mute roar, he told me that 
the Arabs said, First we will finish with the 
Sabbaths, and then with the Sundays. They 
never changed their ideas. They went 
around looking at the women and the houses 
they would take when they managed to get 
rid of the Jews and the Christians. He 
laughed himself into a good shake over this 
one. 

I asked about the Eichmann trial and the 
reaction of his Roman Catholic parishioners. 


Well, his Christian Arabs thought Eichmann 


was right, because the Jews were the enemy 
of the German state. They were always the 
enemy of the state; the Pharaohs had to 
drive them out of Egypt, the Persian King 
tried to clear them out, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella kicked them out of Spain. Noone could 
live on good terms with them, so Eichmann 
was right. (Horrified, really horrified, I said, 
“Surely that is not a Christian attitude to 
the most appalling murders we know about?” 
He found it terribly funny that I should ex- 
pect a Christian attitude from Arabs.) 

“I do not like either Arabs or Jews,” the 
priest announced with great good humor, 
“but I serve them with my whole heart, as 
I must.” 

He asked me at the door whether there are 
any Christian Arabs in refugee camps. Yes, 
I had seen a camp of Christians in Lebanon. 


“I am surprised. There must be very few. 
I would have expected them to manage bet- 
ter. They do not dream all the time. They 
have more contact with reality than the 
Moslems.“ 


By now I could foretell one local Arab ac- 
count of reality. First they explain that 
they did not lose the war against the Jews; 
various others are responsible for the defeat. 
Then they boast cheerfully of their present 
material well-being, as if they had invented 


At this stage, the Israeli Jews 


t be wisps of smoke; they had nothing 
to do with building the country. However, 
Arabs are miserable; although they never had 
it so good, it is not good enough, owing, of 
course, to the Jews. Usually these Arabs say 
how much they love Nasser and in their 
devotion are curiously remindful of Nazi 
Austrians, 25 years ago, when they praised 


the handsome distant leader, Adolf, from 


whose hand all blessings would flow. What 
they believe they now want is to bring the 
refugees 


home and partition the state. They 


3 did not exist; no functioning Jewish gov- N 
1 ernment could control this anarchic, deadly | 
* and in Acre factories. They always had good | 
ma relations with the Jews. “No one here shot 
* at Jews; and no Jews shot at us.” (Note the 
N order ot the sentence.) But now Masra 
1 had grown and swollen; 900 refugees lived 
“What? From villages nearby?“ 
‘ Tires, ves. Those villages. They are may- 
1 be 7 kilometers away.“ * 
“And you consider them refugees?“ 
— 
here, but the people are frightened, so they 
fied to the Druse villages, where they know | 
they will be safe, because the Druses were 
, always friendly with the Jews, and after, ee | 
| they came here. The Israeli Government will 
| not let them go back to their villages. The 
Government offered them other land, but 
they will not take it. Before the war, only | 
my father sent his sons to school from this 
village. Now we have a school and 240 chil- 
| dren in it, 100 girls and 140 boys. We have 
a water tap at every house and electric light; : 
never such things before. No one owned a 
radio; now there are 100 radios and refriger- 
_ ators, too. The people earn good wages. 
| “Then everyone must be happy.” * 
No. The people are not glad. They 
3 want to go back to their old houses, even 
i if there is no light or water or money.” 
| 
— 
| 
i 
1 same proposition to him as to his Christian 
; colleague; if the Arabs had won the war, 
| would they accept partition? 
| “No, never, of course not. We would let 
a some few Jews live here as immigrants but 
, not de masters, not in any part of Pales- 
N “Why do you think the refugees left in | 
the first place?” 
i Well, there was much fear. Then, they | 
; ali knew about Dir Yassin and expected the 
1 game to happen to them. Inside Israel, the 
| Arabs do not need or use the refugees’ 
| stories of massacres; they do not have to | 
: account for flight, since they are still at 
am home. They know what happened around 
N them, and their neighbors know, and such 
1 stories would be pointless. But they do 5 a 
: speak of Dir Yassin, which was a genuine | 
i Massacre and took place in the village of 
5 that name, near Jerusalem, on April 9, 1948. 
: | Before the official Arab-Israel war started 
| (on May 15, 1948) there had been months ; i 
| and months of “incidents.” (“From the prosperity. r | 
first week of December 1947, disorder in | 
* Palestine had begun to mount. The Arabs : 
1 repeatedly asserted that they would resist 
1 partition by force. They seemed to be de- 
g termined to drive that point home by as- 
| ssults upon the Jewish community in Paics- — — 
. tine.“ — ve Le, In the Cause of Peace,” 
| Macmillan, 1954.) By February 1948, aside 
8 Jews, and reprisals for same, the Arab Lib- 
1 eration Army” had moved into Palestine 
| from the north, and Jerusalem was bom- ; 
; 
| 
| 
: 
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have not considered this as a practical mat- 
ter, nor imagined its effects on their new- 
found prosperity. 


I visited a school in a village where pros- 
perity had broken out like a rash—new 


houses, shops, hospital, —_— school, bigger 


elementary schools—and teachers ha- 


rangued me as foreseen. pre telling me 
how well off everyone was, and bragging of 
their growth, they told me they were all un- 
happy and poor because they had owned 
40,000 dunams of land (10,000 acres) and 
now only owned 10,000 dunams. But an- 
other Arab, who had not overheard this con- 
versation and was employed as an agricul- 
tural inspector, explained that the 10,000 
dunams were irrigated, which was new, and 


also they were scientifically farmed, and 


therefore produced far more than the 40,000 
dunams had. To listen to these conversa- 
tions is work for a psychiatrist, not a 
journalist. 

I yearned for my silent hotel room in 
Jerusalem, but Nissim had two heart’s de- 
sires, and Nissim was such a nice man that 
I could not refuse him. There was a “great 
lady” he wanted me to meet, a Moslem. “She 
began a Moslem women’s club all alone, she,” 
Nissim said. “Such a thing has never been. 
What a brave woman. The Moslems go to a 
place and learn together, and hear lectures, 
the women. Is it not wonderful?” I could 
see that Nissim was by nature a suffragette. 
He also wanted me to visit a new village of 


- government-built houses, which the Arab 


citizens buy on the installment plan by pay- 
ing a low rent. Not everyone has a chance 
to own such fine, ve houses, and 


‘Nissim—like all Jewish Israelis—is ardently 


proud of every improvement in his country. 

First we called on the lady, who lived in a 
modern villa, luxurious by middle-class 
standards anywhere and palatial by Middle 
Eastern standards, very shiny and tasteless. 
Nissim thought it wonderful; so did she, 
with well-bred restraint. She was young, 
charming, just returned from her school- 
teacher’s job, bathed and dressed for the 
afternoon in a sleeveless red dress. She 
spoke of her Muslim women’s club, whose 
members ranged in age from 15 to 60, and 
learned sewing, cooking, child care, listened 
to lectures, and were enthusiatic over their 
new venture. I am a suffragette like Nissim 
and was delighted. Then the predictable 


anything else. But the educated people suf- 


fer; they have all this education, and after 
they finish their studies, what can they do? 
Only the professions, and business, and a 


few are elected to Parliament; but they can- 


not get positions in the army. Her husband, 
a pharmacist, has to take four buses to reach 
his place of work, but here is this village of 
8,000 people without a pharmacy; why don’t 
the Jews open a pharmacy? 

“If there is such a crying need for a phar- 
macy here, why doesn’t your husband start 
one himself? This is not a Communist state; 
there are no laws against private enterprise. 
You are well-known people, full and free 
citizens. You could certainly raise a loan, 


if you need it.” 


You are not supposed to argue about com- 
plaints; it is abominable manners. Her face 
closed like a lovely olive-colored trap. 

“The Israelis say that they do not con- 


script Arabs—except the Druses, who in- 


sisted on it themselves—because the only 
people the Israeli Army would ever have to 
fight are Arabs. It seems decent to me, and 
it seems like reasonable military security. 
How would your men feel if called upon to 
fight fellow Arabs, who might be their blood 
relatives and intended to be their liberators? 
Do you think it is a good job for a man to 
join an army he cannot serve with his heart, 


and would sell out if the time came? That 
may be excellent work for spies, but not for 


soldiers.” 


_ ored woodwork. 
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She opened her closed face to say, Nes, I 
see. But it is our country.” : 

It was too hot, and too futile. Besides, I 
was tired of the convention which apparently 
requires non-Arabs to treat Arabs as if they 
were neurotic children, subject either to 
tantrums or to internal bleeding from 
spiritual wounds. This girl did not strike 
me as a pathetic weakling. 


“Only by right of conquest,” I said. “In 


the seventh century. The Jews got here 
first, about 2,000 years ahead of you. You 
haven’t lived as masters in your own house 
for a long time. Aside from the Crusaders, 
the Ottoman Turks bossed you for a steady 
400 years, before the British took over. Now 
the Jews have won back their land by right 
of conquest. Turn and turn about,“ I said, 
feeling as beastly minded as an Arab myself. 
“Fair’s fair.“ 

“How was it?” asked Nissim, who has 
been waiting in the car. “She is fine, isn’t 
she? Think that she starts to teach the 
Muslim women. No other one did.” 

Israelis are the first to explain (and who 
know better?) that it is painful to be a 
minority: the Arabs in Palestine became a 
minority suddenly. It is grievous (as who 
knows better than Israelis?) to be separated 
from the numerous, needed members of yotir 
family. Israelis will also explain that the 
Arabs in Israel are torn in two: their racial 
loyalty belongs to the enemies of Israel, and 
they are afraid; if the Arab nations make 
war against Israel, as is regularly promised 
on the radio from Cairo, Damascus, Beirut, 
what will be their fate? Would the outside 
Arabs regard them, the Arabs inside Israel, 
as collaborators, traitors? 

The emotional position of the Israeli 
Arabs is tormenting (and is held in that 
torment by the Arab radio stations), though 
they are materially secure, protected by 
equal justice under law, and by an almost 
exaggerated respect for their feelings. If 
the Arab nations made peace with Israel, it 
is possible that all Israeli Arabs would re- 
lax, be happy, and wholehearted supporters 
of Israel. If not, not. No one, after listen- 
ing to Israeli Arabs, could believe that Pales- 
tinian refugees would be either contended 
or loyal citizens of Israel. 

The new village, that so pleased Nissim, 
was rows Of small plastered houses painted 
in pastel shades, or white with pastel-col- 
They have a porch-veranda, 
two fairly large rooms, a kitchen, a shower- 
washroom, and small gardens. No working- 
class Arabs I saw anywhere in the Middle 
East possess houses like these, but the 
owners were not satisfied, as I knew they 
would not be. One boy of about 14 could 
speak English; boys of this age are valuable 
informants—they parrot their elders without 
reflection. 

We are very poor,” He said. 8 

“How can you be very poor and live in 
these houses? You have to pay for them.” 


We must to work very hard. More harder 


than before. Terrible work. We have no 
land.” 

Wasn't farming hard work?” 

“No. That was easy. Not like now.” 

“How does your family manage?” ä 

“My brother works. In Tel Aviv. In a 
gasoline station. That is terrible hard 
work.” 

When we left, the pretty, healthy children 
ran beside the car, shouting. I waived. 
Nissim looked queer, este arama was wrong; 
that chronic optimist seemed sad. 

What's the matter, Nissim?” | 
“Nothing. What the children say.” 
“You mean just now, shouting?” 

“Yes. They say: ‘Where you going, bas- 
tard? Ispit on you.’” 

What for, I thought, what for, and will 
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What is the good of hate?” 

What indeed? Arabs gorge on hate, they 
roll in it, they breathe it. Jews top the 
hate list, but any foreignérs are hateful 
enough. Arabs also hate each other, sep- 
arately and en masse. Their politicians 
change the direction of their hate as they. 
would change their shirts. Their press is 
vulgarly base with hate-filled cartoons; their 
reporting describes whatever hate is now 
uppermost and convenient. Their radio is 
a long scream of hate, a call to hate. They 
teach their children hate in school. They 
must love the taste of hate; it is their daily 
bread. And what good has it done them? 

There is no future in spending U.N. money 
to breed hate. There is no future in nagging 
or bullying Israel to commit suicide by the 
admission of a fatal locust swarm of 


enemies. That is no future in Nasser’s solu- 


tion, the holy war against Israel; and we 
had better make this very clear, very quick- 
ly. Long bleak memories will recall the 
Sudetendeutsch and Czechoslovakia. In a 
new setting, Palestinian refugees assume the 
role of the Sudetendeutsch. Israel becomes 
Czechoslovakia. Propaganda prepares the 
war for liberation of “our brothers.” Victory 
over a minor near enemy is planned as the 
essential first step on a long triumphant 
road of conquest. A thousand-year Muslim 
Reich, the African continent ruled by 
Egypt, may be a mad dream, but we have 
experience of mad dreams and mad dream- 
ers. We cannot be too careful. The echo 
of Hitler’es voice is heard again in the land, 
now speaking Arabic. 

Unfortunately for us all, including the 


- Arabs, the Middle Eastern Arab nations have 


been hit by independence and the 20th cen- 
tury at the same time. It is a lot to handle, 


and they are not handling it safely or sanely. 


The cold war does not help them; it encour- 
ages folly. East and West both treat the 
Arabs with nervous anxiety; placatory and 
bribing, East and West keep their eyes fixed 
on the geographical location of the Arab 
states and the immense amount of oil under 
their deserts. No one does or can talk prac- 
tical facts about Israel to the Arabs; it would 
be useless. Even the soundest Arab leaders 
have tied their own hands tight in an official 
hate policy. At present, any Arab govern- 
ment which urged a quick, peaceful, advan- 
tageous settlement of the Palestine refugee 
problem would be mobbed. The mobs have 
been indoctrinated for 13 years, as have the 
Arab refugees. 

The Palestinian refugees could have been 
absorbed into the economic life of the Arab 
countries long ago, despite the remark of 
UNRWA’s Director—in his 1960 report—that 
jobs do not exist for the refugees in the Arab 
countries. Of course they do not. exist; if 
they did, the Arab standard of life would be 
a finer and a better thing than it is now. 
The jobs must be made; but the Arab coun- 
tries need to have the jobs done as much as 
the refugees need to do them. The Director 
of UNRWA states, in the same report, that 
the majority of Palestinian refugees are un- 
skilled peasants and there are enough or too 
many of those in the Arab countries already. 
No doubt. But unskilled peasants, all over 
the world, have learned to become skilled 
factory workers or scientific farmers, at very 
short notice; that ability to learn is what 
makes our modern industrial civilization 
tick. The Yemenite Jews who moved in a 
week from the Middle Ages to Israel, the un- 
skilled Polish peasants operating the Nova 
Huta steel mills are obvious examples of this 
transformation. Neighboring Arabs regard 
the Palestinian Arabs as outstandingly intel- 
ligent. I would think this reputation de- 
served. There is no reason to believe that 
they cannot learn as others have. a3 

Where there’s a will—and as much unused 
land and wasted water, mineral and oil re- 
sources, underpopulation and undeveloped 
industries as in the vast Arab territories— 


rn — 
— 
— 
— — — 
— — 
| 
complaints began. The peasants, she said, 
| have work and — and don’t care about 
| — ;—.—.. — 
— — 
“Do you hate the Arabs, Nissim?” . 
— | “Why not?” ; 
| 
| | 


~ 
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there's away. Western Im would 
have to contribute most of the cash for the 


Way, and it would be cheap at the price. It 


is more expensive to maintain paupers for- 
ever than to establish free, self-sup 
citizens. One outlay of capital is futile and 
never ends; the other is a capital investment, 
humane and profitable, and pays for itself. 
It pays in buying peace, and we don’t have 
to argue which is the better bargain, peace 
or war. “Western Imperialists” should pro- 
vide the way; the Arab governments would 
have to provide the will. 

Economics are not all, and the tragedy of 
most refugees is not that they starve in their 
countries of adoption, but that their hearts 


the new land, or know its customs; they are 


aliens. But the Palestian refugees look, feel. 


wants to live. Politics have offered a very 


Yet the Arab governments insist that the 
Palestinian refugees are a political problem. 
Once a year, formally, they brandish these 
Waiting lives at the U.N. Assembly. The rest 
of the year; with different degrees of inten- 


sity, depending on their domestic politics, 


state of Israel, now or ever. The logical con- 
clusion is that, when ready, they intend to 
burst from their cold belligerent status into 
hot armed conflict and terminate Israel’s ex- 
istence. We cannot force the Arab nations 
to make peace with Israel, but we have to 
prevent them from making actual war—for 
the sake of all human life, their own in- 
cluded. A vital preventive act would be to 
remove the Palestinian refugees as a justifi- 
cation of war. 

Is it fruitiess to offer terms to the Arab 


scarred; they are uncertain noisy adolescents 
in a tricky clever adult world; their national- 
ism is new, and they insults or at- 
tacks on it, from every side; they do not live 
easily with themselves or with each other; 
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and they have not yet understood that a 
nation is only as strong as its people—arms 
laid on top of disease, illiteracy, and poverty 
are a useless burden. But if we know our 
own minds, are patient, firm, and generous, 
in time the Arab governments might allow 
us to enrich their countries. 

Our Western offer should be clear: 
UNRWA is to continue as a bridge to the fu- 
ture; we will pay for the bridge and the fu- 


lihood on land, in industries, which our 


and technical help will make avail- | 


money 
able. All of this, but not another penny for 
a political problem. The Palestinian refu- 
gees must be taken out of politics forever 
and given the same chance that millions of 
refugees have had before them: a chance for 
work, private peace, and private life. 
Would the Arab governments reject such 
an offer flatly, in pique, and turn UNRWA 
over to the Russians? The Arab leaders do 
not care for communism at home. Russia, 
as parent and teacher of hundreds of thou- 
sands of young Arab refugees, would not 
charm them. In the ugly East-West rivalry 
for Arab affection (and oil and geography), 
we might for once risk taking a reasonable, 
compassionate line. We are not likely to be 


outbid in this field. The Arab governments 


do not love us, but they fear the proselytiz- 
ing Communists more. 

UNRWA has been a splendid mother and 
father and can serve the refugees as a guide 
to the future. UNRWA’s greatest gift to the 
refugees, to the Arab world, and, indirectly, 
to us all is the education and health of its 


charges. -UNRWA should receive more money | 


and be considered primarily an educational 
institution. In my opinion, UNRWA will be 
with us for some time, an admirable train- 
ing school for young Palestinians and a 
Kindly old folks’ home for aged Palestinians. 
But UNRWA, too, must be taken out of 
politics. Its work should not be subject to 
Arab political supervision; none of its ac- 


are a chain re- 
action. Arab politicians and apologists would 
have us believe that the explosion began 


with the Balfour Declaration to “view with 


favor the establishment in Palestine of a 
home for the Jewish people.” More likely, 
the explosion started in the depths of time 
when the Romans drove the Jews from their 
one and only homeland, the soil that grew 
their history, the Bible. Nearly 2,000 years 
later, Hitler and his followers committed 
such barbarous crimes against the Jews as 
all Christendom and all Islam, barbarous 
too, had never inflicted in the centuries of 
the Jewish dispersion. The Nazis and the 
gas chambers made the State of Israel in- 
evitable: the Palestinian Arabs and the five 
invading Arab armies determined the 
boundaries of Israel. 

The Palestinian refugees are unfortunate 
victims of a brief moment in history. It is 
forgotten that Jews are also victims in the 
same manner, of the same moment. The 
Arab-Israel war and its continuous after- 
math produced a two-way flight of peoples. 
Nearly half a million Jews, leaving behind 
everything they owned, escaped from the 
Arab countries where they lived to start life 
again as refugees in Israel. Within one gen- 
eration, if civilization lasts, Palestinian ref- 
ugees will merge into the Arab nations, be- 
cause the young will insist on real lives in- 
stead of endless waiting. If we can keep 
the peace, however troubled, the children of 


Palestinian refugees. will make themselves 


at home among their own kind, in their 
ancestral lands. For the Jews there is no 
other ancestral land that Israel. 


Road Improvements in Foreign Countries 
at U.S. Taxpayers’ Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
non. JAMES . VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as the 


sponsor of H.R. 8612, the national home 
rule road program, my attention has been 
called to the many millions of American 
dollars that the International Coopera- 


tion Administration has made available 


to foreign countries for road improve- 
ments. 

The following summary of obligations 
for foreign highway projects reveals the 
many millions of U.S. dollars made avail- 
able and their worldwide distribution: 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
Summary of obligations for highway projects, 

cumulative, Apr. 3, 1948, to June 30, 1961 


September 26 


[Thousands of dollars} 
Net obliga- 
tive obliga- 8, fiscal 
tions, June] year 1961 
30, 1961 
ICA and predecessor agencies 5 
314, 942 19, 057 
Inactive programs 35, 525 
Korea 1, 489 
Turkey. 30, 031 
European oversea terri- 
1 1, 540 
874 
United Kingdom. 1, 591 
Active programs 279, 417 19, 057 
Far East. 165, 286 6, 234 
as 28, 221 1, 980 
China, Republic of 1, 753 
Indonesia 5, 550 749 
Japan 35 
Korea 10, 566 2, 424 
Laos. * 16, 366 235 
ilippines - 12, 025 87 
Thailand 31, 751 448 
am 58, 069 111 
Near East and South Asia. 73, 681 7, 945 
Afghanist 14, 000 3, 089 
Ceylon. 1, 607 162 
Greece 10 
India 44 
Iran 2, 498 
Traq 598 
Israel 35 
Jordan. 12, 852 646 
ebanon 3, 343 139 
1, 182 890 
2, 234 
key 627 
UAR (FEE Ypt ))) 2, 933 
Yemen 5, 403 3, 019 
CENTO 2, 182 
Asian Economic Devel- 
opment Fund 23, 993 
ͤ 11, 731 3, 329 
I 2, 384 337 
Mall. Republic of 6 6 
Morocco. — 18 
113 113 
Rhodesia and Nyaga- 
land 
Somali Republlie 184 
rn kd 15 15 
Sudan 4, 426 1, 312 
es 16 1 
55 2, 605 1, 413 
Europe: Spain 241 45 


ture — Palestinian refugees are gradually to 
15 become Arab citizens, earning their own live- 
= 
| on tee 
pe of the host countries do. They speak the 
i. same language, they practice the same relig- 

ion. The Christian minority would find fel - 
low minority Christians in every Arab coun- | “i 
7 try except Lebanon, where they are on top. 
ae The Palestinian Arabs are not foreigners in | 
as the Arab world; they are members of their | 
own family. | 
. According to Arab politicians and apolo- 
gists, the Palestinian refugees refuse to be- . . | 
| come integrated in the Arab world; it is Pal- | 
! estine or nothing for them. Everyone shouts ) 
85 for the Palestinian refugees, and at them, | 
and about them, but no one has ever asked | 
| the refugees what they themselves want: | 
| where do you want to live; what do you want 
to do? My tiny personal Gallup poll un- | 
. earthed plenty of refugees who were happy [xe | 
where they were and had no desire to return : | 
to Palestine, no matter what; and plenty of ! 
N refugees who longed to emigrate to the 
! richer Arab countries, where the future looks | 
. | brighter, or out into the great non-Arab 
: world. Except for one Christian Arab from , 
| Jaffa, who thinks Jews more honest than 
, Arab Muslims and better people to do busi- | 
Oa ness with, none of them wanted to return to tivities should be used for Arab propaganda | 
* Isracl, as Israeli citizens, and dwell in peace purposes; and its Western personnel must | 
5 with their Jewish neighbors. We need a keep themselves rigorously detached from | 
. secret poll of both sexes, from the age of 12 the Arab-Israel controversy. | 
| onward, to discover the refugees’ own wishes | 
) for their own lives. The poll would have to | 
| be secret because it is impossible, even peril- 
| ‘ous, for an Arab refugee openly to disclaim 
| interest in Palestine. Such a freethinker ; 
would be marked as a traitor to the Arab * 
‘a cause. Man is a political animal, but he also 
5 ; dry crust to these refugees for a very long 
time. 
hate 
5 they will not pt the existence ot the 
pee governments? We cannot hurry them, or 
g threaten them. Their pride has been 
| 


‘ 
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Summary of obligations for highway projects, 
cumulative, Apr. 3, 1948, to June 30, 1961— 
Continued 


[Thousands of dollars] 
| Net obliga- 
tive obliga- | tions, fiscal 
June] year 1961 
ICA and oe 
programs—Con. 
th es 28, 478 1, 504 
Boli via 3, 624 55 
hile 550 155 
lom bi 373 24 
El Salvador 6 
Guatemala 20, 620 
Haiti 1,004. 
onduras 247 71 
Spe 
Nicaragua..............- 

1 220 
West Indies and East : 

Caribbean... ......-.-! | 451 „407 


— — jects financed under the 
Loan Fun 25 


Source: Project Reports (D-8). 


Okinawa: A Story of United States in 


Asia 
EXTENSION at REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, the Ho- 
nolulu Advertiser’s veteran political 
writer, Mr. Brian Casey, recently re- 
turned from the Ryukyus after a thor- 
ough on-the-scene survey of conditions 


on Okinawa. His observations were re- 


ported in a series of articles which ap- 
peared in the Honolulu Advertiser. I 
feel that Brian Casey’s vivid and com- 
prehensive report is deserving of atten- 
tion, especially so since President Ken- 
nedy will be sending a factfinding team 
to similarly study the conditions now 
existing in Okinawa. | 
With the permission of the House, I 
would like to insert in the Recorp, for 
the benefit of my colleagues, the articles 


written by Mr. Brian Casey: 


OxKINAWwA—A Story or UNITED STaTes In ASIA 
(By Brian Casey) 

Military government—a benevolent Amer- 
ican variety—still rules foreign soil 16 years. 
after the end of World War II. 

The soil is that of Okinawa. 

We hold it through the 1951 peace treaty 
with Japan. We have built it—because of 
the world crisis—into our most powerful 
base in the Far East. Communist China is 
but 450 miles away, Russia not much far- 
ther. 

We recognize Japan's “residual sover- 


‘eignty” over Okinawa and the other Ryu- 


kyuan Islands. We will give the islands back 
to Japan—but not until global “threat and 
tension“ are gone—and, at best, eee. a long 
way off. 

Meanwhile, how good a job of 5 
Okinawa are we doing? 

We have raised the standard of living of 
Okinawa’s 885,000 gentle people—but we 


have not filled their emotional vacuum. 
They are “orphans,” Japanese by culture and 
preference, American wards by military 
necessity. 

Culturally, they would be more comfort- 
able if Okinawa once again were a Japanese 
prefecture. This is what they want. But 
economically, they’ve never had it so good as 
under American rule. They are the victims 
and the beneficiaries of a paradox. 

Politically, the people want more auton- 
omy, more American democracy. They re- 
sent US. military control, no matter how 
well meaning. They clearly and strongly 
prefer U.S. civilian control. : 

They want to elect the Ryukyuan chief 
executive, now appointed by the US. high 
commissioner. They want to decide how 
their tax dollars should be spent, without 
American interference. 

Rebuffed in these desires, they 
that the United States doesn’t trust them 
with a full set of democratic tools. They 
suspect, too, that because they are friendly 
to America, they are being taken for granted 
when the foreign-aid dollars are allocated. 

“South Korea, Laos, Formosa—all get 
many millions more in aid than we do,” a 
top OkKinawan government official com- 
plained to this writer. 

Basically peaceful, pliable people, Okina- 
warms are slow to take offense. Centuries of 
poverty and privation (they still remember 
prewar Japanese discrimination) have taught 
them to smile in the face of adversity. But 
its wrong to believe they can't be to 
anger. 

In 1958, bitter about American payment 
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policies for land appropriated for military 


use, they elected 5 members of the left-wing, 
anti-American Okinawa Peoples Party to the 
29-member Legislature. OPP captured 26.5 
percent of the vote. U.S. prestige took a 


‘nosedive. 


The explosive land issue later was resolved 
with adoption of an enlightened rental sys- 
tem that has satisfied most Okinawans 
whose property was taken for military in- 
stallations. But the inept handling has left 
scars. 

The United States suffered another shock 
only last year. The occasion was President 
Eisenhower’s brief stopover en route to 
Korea—after anti-American riots forced can- 
cellation of his Japan trip. Although the 
command assured Washington that Ike 
would be warmly welcomed by America’s 
oriental charges, his visit was a failure. 

Briefly, this is what happened: 

Leftwing agitators and pro-Communist 
students appealed to the populace to demon- 
strate against Ike. They promised there 
would be no violence. 

But military commanders, understandably 
concerned, took what turned out to be over- 
cautious security measures. The parade 
route was changed. Troops were posted at 
6-foot intervals along the highway, their 
backs to the motorcade. 

In Naha, the capital city, a Marine Meu- 
tenant colonel panicked at the sight of sev- 
eral hundred Okinawans snake dancing on 


the lawn fronting the Government buildings. . 


He ordered his fatigue-clad men to draw 
their bayonets. 

This maneuver infuriated even pro-Ameri- 
can Okinawans. The ranks of demonstrators 


swelled. The upshot was that the President 


of the Nation that runs Okinawa, after 
chatting briefly with local leaders, was 
whisked off along an unpaved back road. 
The din of “Yankee, go home” still rang in 
his ears. He was white-faced and angry. 


American troops are in many places in this 


troubled world, but Okinawa is the only 
foreign area over which the United States 
exercises complete control. 

By terms of a 1957 Presidential Executive 
order, this control is vested in the Secretary 
of Defense. As a practical matter, he dele- 


cost of living— 


tive order,” one authority has written, “is 
that it allots absolute powers to the high 
er. 
By virtue ot this delegated authority, the 


conferred on the United States. : 
His authority includes the right to: no 
1. Veto any bill or any part or portion 
thereof. 
2. Annul any law or any part or portion 
thereof within 45 days of its enactment. 
3. Remove any public official from office. 
Along with these sweeping powers go re- 
sponsibilities. The executive order directs 


him to “encourage the development of an 


effective and responsible Ryukuan Govern- 
ment, based on democratic principles and 


“The high commissioner shall preserve 
democratic countries, incl 


of life, liberty, or property without —_ 
process of law.” 

But the high commissioner has made no 
provision for trial by jury or grand jury in- 
dictment—not even for American military 
dependents or American civilians. 7 

The U.S. Constitution, reputed to be the 
world’s greatest document, was not exported 
in whole to Okinawa. 


Washington has installed a unique military 
regime 


For on Okinawa, the only foreign area un- 
der U.S. control, the military calls the shots— 
politically, economically, culturally, as well 
as militarily. 

Okinawa wasn’t always choice duty for 
American service personnel. Prior to 1950, 
it was an assignment to be avoided. “An 
outpost for outcasts,” “the end of the line,” 
were popular epithets. 

The Korean war, which underscored 
Okinawa’s strategic importance, changed 
that. The United States embarked on a vast 
military expansion program. It was under- 
taken in the knowledge that the base might 
be held indefinitely. 

Official policy was to make Okinawa a 
pleasant place to live. In this, the United 
States has succeeded. 

What is life like for the 65,000 American 
servicemen, dependents, and civilian em- 
ployees stationed on this distant outpost? 

“On Okinawa,” said the southern-born 
wife of an Air Force major, “the livin’ is easy, 


man. Real easy.” 
“Where else,” asked an Army colonel, 


“could I drink Beefeaters’ gin for a quarter, 


eat a lobster dinner for $1.75, get my car 
polished for $1.25, my shoes shined for a 
nickel? Tell me.” 
They, and many like them—officers and 
men—enthusiastically endorse Oki- 
nawa as a place to work and play. This feel- 
ing of attachment shows up in the duty ex- 
tension —,ͤĩ ⅛ 7•˙öũ]ͤ M 
world. Few want to leave. | 
the chance to save a few dol- 
lars without forgoing all luxuries. Food 
in the commissaries is cheap and plentiful; 


gates it to an Army general who assumes the 
title of high commissioner of the Ryukyu 
Islands. 
“The most 7 feature of the Execu- 
g er 
tive, 7 and furisdictional powers 
5 He also “shall make every effort to im- | 
4 prove the well-being of the inhabitants 
„ and shall continue to promote the 
‘economic and cultural advancement of the ee 
inhabitants.” 
Theoretically, his power is checked by this ae 
| section: 
speech, assembly, petition, 6 and 
— — — 
searches and seizures and from deprivation 
| 
— WHAT IVE 18 LIKE FOR 65,000 AMERICANS 
BASED ON OKINAWA 
| On a narrow, 66-mile island, bordered by 
the Pacific Ocean and the East China Sea, 
| — — 
— 
22 
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the PR are liberally stocked with American 
goods and And you can employ 
d maid for $20 a month. 


The vast Government housing areas em- 


pare favorably, both in appearance and dur- 
ability, with those in Suburbia USA. They 
are beautifully landscaped and well main- 
tained 


The sports enthusiast has his choice of 
several first-rate, U.S. built and operated golf 


cOurses. There is no shortage of swimming presen 


pools, tennis courts, and bowling alleys. The 
beaches are excellent. 

Chances are at night Mr. Serviceman will 
make a beeline for his air-conditioned club. 
He'll imbibe a few of those quarter-a-shot 
drinks (some night they're only a dime), 
maybe watch television awhile, then sit down 
to a well-Ccooked meal. 

After dinner he can play the slot machines 
that are such stellar attractions at overseas 
military clubs. If it’s bingo night, he can 
gamble for prizes worth hundreds of dollars. 
If he likes to dance, a slick combo, imported 
from Japan or the Philippines, will play ac- 

e versions of “Stardust,” “Summer- 
time,” or One O'Clock Jump.” 
„ The good life hasn't challenged the bar- 
riers of rank. This is still the Army. If any- 
thing, Okinawa life, military style, has be- 
come more rank conscious than in any other 
at 
home, or abroad 

This is typified by the present license-tag 


system. 

There are 16 or so categories of license 
plates, depending on one’s rank. Bird colo- 
nels or generals and their ent of 
Army civilian equivalents (GS-16 and above) 
have their choice of low numbers or their 
initials on their plates. 

The same privilege is accorded chief mas- 
ter sergeants, except there's a small e in 
front to make sure nobody confuses them 
A lieutenant colonel’s plate carries the 
letters LC before the numbers, a major 
is designated MA, a captain is CP, and so on 
down through the officer categories. 

If a private has a car, his license tag 
numbers are preceded by a big EE. A cor- 
poral's designation is ED. Things really get 

at the sergeant level: 

It’s just a plain E plus number for a 
senior master sergeant, EA is for a master 
sergeant, EB for technical sergeant, EC for 
staff sergeant. 3 
All American civilians who don't work for 
the military and all Okinawans have plain, 
old-fashioned numbers on their plates. 


for promotion, what they think of the sys- 
vem. The results haven't been publicized. 


The general impression the writer got is that 


most servicemen think the whole thing’s 
dudicrous“gomebody’s wild idea. 
Another of life which amuses some 


operating procedure for 
handling a VIP includes a warm airport wel- 
come by command representatives, who 
entire stay. 


dignitaries stay. For those required to pay, 
the charge is $1.50 a day (daily laundry 
service included). 


irritates others, is the treat- 
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Then follows a round of briefing, inter- 


views and parties with various high-ranking 
Officials that keeps the VIP stepping lively 
from early morning until he sags, exhausted, 
into bed at night. 

A highlight is likely to be a helicopter ride 


or a tour of a new missile installation. If 


the VIP decides to hold a press conference— 


On the rare occasions when a VIP junks 

his prepared schedule, the command frets. 
A visiting Congressman decided to dine with 
old friends at a local teahouse. Counter- 
intelligence agents quietly stood watch out- 
side to protect him. 
_ CIC agents sometimes are overzealous. 
One Congressman, alighting from his plane, 
spotted an old buddy on the outskirts of 
the welcoming delegation. He rushed for- 
ward to embrace his friend, a former resi- 
dent of Hawaii. They chatted briefly. 

Afterward an agent sidled up to the Con- 
gressman’s friend. “Say,” he asked, “what 
did you whisper in the Congressman’s ear?“ 

The red carpet treatment serves a dual 


purpose: the dignitiary leaves with vivid im- 


pressions of Okinawa’s strategic importance 
in the free world’s defense perimeter; he may 
also leave without contact with Okinawans 
and thus with little insight into their hopes 
and aspirations. 

“The brass,“ said one American critic, “is 

almost 100 percent successful in shielding 
VIP’s from discontented elements in both the 
Okinawan and American civilian communi- 
ties.“ 
- Longtime observers of Okinawa military 
control say it is becoming more relaxed, 
more tolerant of dissenters, more conscious 
of its responsibilities year by year. 

Lt. Gen. Donald P. Booth, high commis- 
sioner from 1958 to early this year, did much 
to resolve conflicts with both the Okinawan 
population and nonmilitary American 
civilians. 

cipation in 


-Booth en 


parti 
American-Okinawan friendship activities, in 


line with President Eisenhower's People-to- 
People Program.” 

Community Relations Committees now ex- 
ist in all political subdivisions with a sub- 
stantial military population, to discuss 
mutual problems with Okinawan leaders. 
Service personnel repair school buildings, 


build water lines, teach English, sponsor 


scholarships and baseball tvams. 
Booth’s successor, Lt. Gen. Paul W. Cara- 
way, also has hammered on the need for 


active participation in local affairs. 


In a recent talk, Caraway criticized the 
“triangle” type—the service family abroad 
“that moves in a social triangle: from their 
homes to their clubs to- the commissaries 
and exchanges and back home again.” : 

He said Americans overseas cannot afford 


to be charged with “triangle behavior. We 


Caraway also has served notice he will deal 
harshly with Americans who commit crimes 
against Okinawans—a situation which 
Okinawan newsmen claim is serious in places 
like Koza City. 

WHY THE MILITARY CONSIDERS OKINAWA OF 
SUCH STRATEGIC VALUE 


e does the United States consider 


in a move that, some 
is veiled in mystery? What 
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ese. § let’s briefly examine its military signi- 


The high command understandably is 
reluctant to discuss this subject in 
terms. A stock answer is: “Just look at the 
map and you'll understand how strategic 
it is.” Their main point: the proximity of 
Red China’s eastern coastline—a mere 450 
miles, or a half hour by jet, away. 

More important than geographical loca- 
tion, however, is America’s freedom of ac- 
tion on Okinawa. There are no foreign gov- 
ernments to bargain with, nobody to tell the 
United States what it can and cannot do. 

For the military, such freedom these days 

means not only full flexibility in preparation 
for any conventional hostilities or “brush- 
fire’ type wars, but also the right to build 
missile installations, the right to store nu- 
clear weapons. 
Both Nike-Hercules and Hawk missile 
units have been installed on Okinawa. Mace 
B missiles with nuclear warheads are next, 
the authorities Missiles and Rockets maga- 
zine reports. 

This offensive missile, with a 1,200-mile 
range, will bring important Red Chinese in- 
duBtrial centers within easy striking dis- 
tance. 

Is the United States stockpiling atomic 
weapons on Okinawa? The command is 
noncommital. “I will neither confirm nor 
deny it,” said Col. William H. Nelson, Jr., 
chief public information officer on the 
island. 

“There are the big bombs over there,” a 
friend told me on a nighttime drive through 
one part of Okinawa. He pointed to a dimly 
lit area off in the distance. “Enough to 
knock out every airfield in Red China.” 

What of Okinawa’s vulnerability to enemy 
attack? Aren’t heavy troop concentrations 
and installations in a small area a prime 


target? 
Military commanders Wan agree it 18 
vulnerable. But, they add, so is every 


other base around the n varying 
d 

Okinawans are . by such talk. 
More than 100,000 of them —noncombatant 
civilians—perished in World War II. His- 
torian George H. Kerr observes: 

“No prefecture [of Japan] contributed 80 
little to the preparation for war and its 
prosecution * * * but none suffered as much 
in widespread misery, in loss of human lives 
and property, and in ultimate subservience 
to military occupation.” 

Fear of involvement in another such dis- 
aster, coupled with their historically pacifist 
traditions, compels them to censure the 


United States. 


Introduction of nuclear weapons, said one 
resolution unanimously adopted’ by the leg- 
islature, could lead to “annihilation of the 
entire Okinawan population.” 

When World War II ended, no one thought 
Okinawa would become a permanent Ameri- 
can military base. But loss of China to the 
Communists and Okinawa’s usefulness dur- 
ing the Korean conflict changed all that. 

Thus, when the Japanese peace treaty was 
negotiated in 1951, the United States, some- — 
how, emerged with full powers to govern 
Okinawa, pending its inclusion in the United 
Nations trusteeship system (with the United 
States as sole administering authority). 

Only scattered protests were heard. India 
objected on grounds Okinawa was sovereign 
Japanese territory that Japan had not ac- 
quired by conquest from another country. 

“For the United States to continue to ad- 
minister the islands,“ India warned, “can 
be a source of dissatisfaction to large sections 
of the Japanese people and must carry the 
seeds of future dispute and possible conflict 


in the Far East.” 


Perhaps because territorial acquisition 
runs counter to America’s heritage, the late 


| 
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of State John Foster Dulles an- 
nounced that Japan retained “residual sov- 
ereignty” over Okinawa. 

This is interpreted to mean that Japan 
some day will regain full control. 

In December 1953 Dulles said it was es- 
sential to peace and security that the United 
States remain on Okinawa “as long as condi- 
tions of threat and tension exist in the Far 
East.” 

Former President Eisenhower in 1957 re- 
affirmed the residual sovereignty doctrine. 
President Kennedy followed suit—in his re- 
cent talks with Japan's Prime Minister Ikeda. 

In abandoning its trusteeship proposal, 


some experts believe, the United States dem- 


onstrated its intention not to take permanent 
possession of Okinawa. 

The Okinawan people, who consider them- 
selves to be Japanese (many Japanese dis- 
agree), want their status clarified. More and 
more they feel they are being used as pawns 
in United States-Japan relations. 

They were sorely disappointed that Ikeda 
didn’t discuss reversion with Kennedy. But 
they applauded promises of increased eco- 
nomic aid from both nations, and welcomed 
Kennedy's assurance they soon can fly Japa- 
nese flags from public buildings on national 
holidays. 

Although some observers claim that Japan 
considers Okinawa to be expendable, the 
Okinawan people flatly reject such think- 
ing. They note they have been an integral 
part of Ja since 1879 while, prior to that, 


close cultural and economic ties had existed 


for centuries. 
A principal factor behind the reversion -to- 


Japan movement is the Okinawan’s feeling 


of uneaisness, of statelessness. It is a spirit- 
ual, rather than an economic, need. 

This interpretation, advanced by Prof. 
Ralph Braibanti of Duke University, finds 
favor with many leading Okinawans: 

“An emotional and spiritual void was 
_created by severance from Japan—the foun- 
‘tainhead of the Ryukyuan's culture and the 
object of their emotional allegiance for many 
generations. 

“To all outward appearances the Ryukyus 
have been cut off from their mainland and 
have been occupied by a nation which, how- 
ever well intentioned, is culturally alien. 

“Moreover, the Japanese are now political 
and legal equals of the Americans; but the 
Ryukyuans, their Japanese citizenship held 
in suspension, are subject to military oc- 


-cupation and are legally subordinate to both 


American and Japanese—a situation shock- 

ing to Ryukyuan self-respect.” 

THE FAILURE OF THE AMERICAN PRESS TO KEEP 
READERS INFORMED ON WHAT IS REALLY GO- 
ING ON IN OKINAWA | 
The American press has failed in its re- 

sponsibility to keep the world informed 

about happenings on Okinawa — locale of the 
most important U.S. military base in Asia. 

This dereliction starts right at home plate, 
so to speak, with the American-owned-and- 

Okinawa Morning Star. The finger 
of guilt points equally to the wire services, 
news Magazines, and some big newspapers 
which have permanent ae over- 
seas. 

Ironically enough, the best reporting job 
is done by Stars and Stripes, an authorized 
Army publication, which maintains a five- 
man bureau in Naha. 

Neither Associated Press nor United Press 
International has a full-time reporter on 
Okinawa. Both depend on part-time corres- 
pondents who work for the Morning Star. 

A roving wire service reporter drops by 
occasionally—but only for a few days en 


route to a more exciting assignment. 


Time, Life and the New York Times share 
a single correspondent—a harassed weekly 
magazine publisher who admittedly is neck- 
deep in production problems and financial 
ills. He can’t spare for 
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Although the U.S. press falls down on 


Okinawan news coverage, it’s true that it 


pendent-minded journalist. 

This is so because the U.S. military—tra- 
ditionally wary of newspapers and news- 
papermen—can be pointedly (and success- 
fully) hostile to unfriendly newsmen on 
Okinawa. 

Take the case of Peter Craigmoe, news 
editor of the Morning Star a couple of years 
back. He wrote a story about military 
housing developments that the command 
didn’t like. He was openly reprimanded by 
an Army public information officer, who de- 
manded a retraction. 

Craigmoe refused. 

His “recalcitrant” attitude spurred Col. 
William H. Nelson Jr., top PIO on the island 


to action. He complained to Star Publisher | 


Joseph Servaites and Editor Robert Prosser. 

Craigmoe was fired. 

Craigmoe’s successor as news ‘editor, J. R. 
Roseberry, claims he too was sacked—for 
writing an editorial sharply critical of an 
Air Force commander. 

Later, in the Honolulu Advertiser, Rose- 
berry wrote that the “outside world receives 
only a hazy picture at best of what tran- 
spires” on Okinawa. For this, he blamed 
military pressures, and fear and disinterest 
on the part of news media themselves. 

The Morning Star itself is a quasi-military 
publication that seldom criticizes the com- 
mand. Reason for this cozy relationship is 
primarily economic. The Star enjoys exclu- 
sive magazine distributorship rights in all 
the island PXs—a lucrative arrangement. 

The Star and the command are wedded in 
other ways: 

The Star’s city editor, who is also part- 
time Associated Press correspondent, is a re- 
serve Army captain who pulls his duty in 
Colonel Nelson’s office on weekends. 

Algo, Colonel Nelson's chief assistant holds 
down a part-time job on the Star. 

“There’s po question,” an observer said, 
“that the command is a lot more buddy- 
buddy with the Morning Star than with its 
own Stars and Stripes, 

A chief critic of military rule is Larry 
Krebs, 32, one-time University of Chicago 
student and ex-Army corporal, who pub- 
lishes a magazine called This Week on Oki- 
nawa. He also is the Time, Life, and New 
York Times correspondent. 

When the civil gdministrator’s post be- 
came vacant 2 years ago, Krebs lobbied vig- 
orously against appointment of another 
military man. 

He spent his own money for radiograms to 
key Congressmen, urging a civilian be named 
to the post. Congress disregarded his 
advice. 

This may have influenced Krebs’ attitude; 
when Brig. Gen. John G. Ondrick assumed 
the job, Krebs didn’t wait long before tan- 

with him. 

He later charged Ondrick with “firing the 
competent people and those who disagreed 
with him.” One of those axed, Krebs said, 
was George Taggart, a widely known fisheries 


expert. 

Now, said Krebs in a recent interview, 
“Ondrick has had it. Since Caraway (Lt. 
Gen. Paul W. Caraway) took over, Ondrick 
has lost all his authority. He can’t even 
hold a press conference any more.” 

Krebs’ acid pen and outspoken ways have 
kept him in hot water—both with the com- 


mand and elements of the American busi- 


ness community. 

. Counterintelligence agents keep close tabs 
on his movements. They got a court order 
in October 1959 and scrutinized all his 


of 122 days. 
Krebs, who claims credit tor initiating 
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“In one sense,” he reflected, a 
zine’s independent view is outmoded. 
Ryukyu dailies—whose editors like 2 — say 
that my was the first truly inde- 
pendent publication on the island—now 
print the news as they see it. 

“I’ve been tilting with windmills and the 
fun of tilting isn’t what it used to be,” 
Krebs confessed. “Yes, and even I pull my 
punches. I have to live with these people.” 

Said a friend ef Krebs: 

“Before he leaves I’m sure he hopes to 
succeed in his big ambition—to become a 
martyr to the cause of free speech and free 
press.” 

The command, having put up with him 


for 7 years, isn’t likely to let that happen. 


THE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM ON OKINAWA? 


A vociferous critic of Okinawa’s US.-im- 
posed military control is a tenacious Ameri- 
can lawyer who claims the basic governmen- 
tal structure is illegal. 

“The military is running Okinawa,” says 
Attorney Howard B. McClellan, “under a 
presidential executive order that itself is 
unconstitutional. 

“It confers powers the President doesn’t 
have authority to confer—tlike the power to 
legislate or to create courts.” 

McClellan's prineipal quarrel is with the 
court system the United States created to 
try military dependents and other American 


‘citizens, as well as Okinawans charged with 


serious crimes. 

(Separate but subservient Okinawan 
courts handle most cases involving Okin- 
awans.) 

Prosecutions are carried out, McClellan 
argues, in violation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights because there is no 
provision for Jury trtal or grand jury indict- 
ment. 

“It’s my opinion, one shared by other 
American lawyers here,“ says McClellan, 
“that any time the United States proceeds 
against one of its citizens it may do so only 
within the framework of the Bill of Rights. 

“American civilians abroad must be tried 
in courts that are constitutionally estab- 
lished, after indictment by a grand jury and 
trial by petit fury. But on Okinawa, the 
United States prosecutes its citizens without 
any of these saf 

“I don’t believe the United States can rule 
anybody—unless in time of war or state of 


national emergency—except within the 


framework of the Constitution.” 
McClellan, 41, a New Mexico native, started 
a law practice on Okinawa after serving a 
hitch there with the Air Force. 
A squat, heavy-set man with 
blue eyes and a solemn manner, he’s the ace 
trial lawyer on the island. His self-styled 
appellation: 
“Champion of all the lost causes.” 
McClellan and a fellow lawyer, Charles P. 
, formerly, of Hawali, are impatient 
to challenge the system legality 8 the 


US. Supreme Court. 


Thus far, they admit, they've been out- 
maneuvered by the military. 

They claim that any time there is a chal- 
lenge to the system—meaning the possibility 
of a habeas corpus petition’s being filed in 
Washington—the defendant is freed or 


“They [the judges] give you a scolding, 
a suspended sentence, and banish you from 
the kingdom—like getting a free ride home. 

“That’s —e— 
their authority. 

“This place,” Hagood observed, “ig run 
much like Hawaii was during the war. Only 
there is no emergency wartime justification.” 

Russell L. Stevens, director of the U.S. Ju- 
dicial Department and chief justice of the 
appellate court, strongly disagrees with Mc- 
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treated leniently. 
| American civilians, Hagood claims, “have 
| licenses to kill. 
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press criticism of the administration 2 years 
before the local language newspapers, shows Clellan and Hagood on both the validity of 
signs of weakening. the Executive order and the judicial system. | 


@ US. mainland court would treat 


resident and former Guam attorney general, 
Executive order. 


is sound as a dollar because Cengress, by ap- 
propriating funds for this administration, 
going on here 

“The Executive order doesn’t provide for 
jury trials, so we don't have them. It's that 
simple. 

S. laws,” Stevens continued, “gen 
do not extend to Okinawa, which is 

a foreign country. 

“Constitutional rights, like trial by jury, 
do not extend to legal proceedings in foreign 
countries. 

“The Constitution does not follow the flag 


should rule on a case. My only contact 1 th 
them is purely administrative,” he „ 
Stevens woulan't venture a guess on 


pellant from Okinawa. | 
| 
not know * * net 


learned that he — instituting jury 
He has been overruled by the military 


appeal to the US. Department of Defense, 
which as jurisdiction over Okinawan courts. 

But Defense Secretary Robert McNamara, 
in refusing to pass judgment on a tax evasion 
case, ruled that his office “would not act as a 
reviewing authority ‘for the 8 


guage daily, The Morning Star, pointed out 
in a recent article: 

“While it is currently impossible for an 
appellant on Okinawa to carry his woes back 
to a superior court in the States, it is also 


groups. 
‘HOW VICE FLOURISHES ON OKINAWA 
Vice is business on Okinawa 


and localities. Fees: $1 to $10. 
The military looks the other way—unless 
an establishment's record is so flagrant as to 
require an off-limits sign. 

Most spots “hostesses” (B-girls in 
the United States) whose job is to hustle 
drinks and provide companionship for cus- 
tomers. 


World travelers belittle even the “claasi- 
est Okinawan nightspots as “poor imita- 
tions” of those in Tokyo's Yoshiwara district. 
They do admit, though, that its tab is much 
lower and the “girls have a certain rustic, 


The combination of low-cost sex and liquor 


figures prominently in the plans of entre- 
preneurs who would like to make Okinawa 
a tourist mecca. 

The vital role that these commodities 
Play in the local economy was acknowledged 
by the Ryukyu Shimpo, one of two big Oki- 
nawa daily newspapers, in an article last 
March. 

It noted that the business recession was 
becoming worse in base towns. 

Most hard hit by the tense situation in 
Laos are red-light quarters in Koza, Gush- 
ikawa, Ishikawa, Kin and Kushi. Some bars 
and cabarets have never been visited by a 


single American serviceman customer since 


the issuancé of the announcement 
that causes the U.S. military to stand by. 
Some are closed and others are 


to snack bars and other types of business to 


cater to Okinawa customers. 

Sources say there is little organized vice 
on Okinawa—just thousands of independent 
operators. Venereal disease is fairly preva- 
lent. “We’re very concerned about VD,” an 
American health official acknowledged. 

Gambling is another popular pastime on 
Okinawa. 

It centers y around the thousands 
of slot machines that are found in the mili- 
tary clubs. — 

The machines are an indispenable part of 
every club’s operation. Profits (averaging 
about 40 cents on the dollar) are used to 
hire entertainers as well as to keep food and 
drink prices at a low level. 


Many Okinawans have become slot ma- 


chine addicts. At the Harborview Club, 
which has a limited Okinawan membership, 
local women play the one-armed bandifs for 
hours at a stretch. The club has been nick- 
named “the gymnasium.” 

While the military ducks official comment 
on prostitution and gambling, veteran serv- 
icemen_ vigorously defend the system. 

“If it weren't for the easy availability of 
sex,” a lieutenant told me “our troops out 
here would go nuts.” 

Another problem is the off-base segre- 
tion situation. 

It exists at a place called Koza Four Cor- 
ners, an intersection in Koza City near 
sprawling Kadena Air Force Base. 

On one side of Four Corners is a section 
reserved for white servicemen, the other side 
is for Negroes. Both areas are saturated 
with bars and B-girls. . 

The man who defies this color barrier 
endangers his life. 

This contribution to interracial misunder- 


standing was the brainchild of an MP colonel, 


back in 1952. He decided segregation was 
necessary to protect servicemen from one 
another—to reduce incidents among white 
and Negro troops. 
For several years, trespassers were forci- 
bly removed by Ms. This ejection policy 
was abandoned about 1955, after criticism 
from the U.S. Negro press. But self-im- 


have been fairly quiet since a grenade- 

throwing incident 3 years ago. | 
Stories about Kosa Four Corners could 

fill a book. 

Attorney Charles P. Hagood, formerly of 

Honolulu, tells of driving the 

Negro section one Sunday afternoon to find 


a white kid about 21 in the street, 


for help. He was bleeding from his head. 
asked him what happened. He said he 
down the street and some- 
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arrived on the island and didn’t know the 
score. 

“I took him to the Yacht Club and combed 
glass out of his hair.“ 

An island of “regimented vice” is what a 
Protestant clergyman called Okinawa in 
February 1960. He demanded that an Air 
Force general be recalled to Washington to 
explain why. 

What had incensed Caradine Hooten, gen- 


eral secretary of the Methodist Board of . 


Temperance, was an article in Time maga- 
zine about activities at Kadena Airmen’s 
Club. 

Entitled “Home Was Never Like This,” the 
Time story said in part: 

“Okinawa’s Kadena Airbase was last week 
proving that life in a remote U.S. ee 
outpost facing Red * can indeed be 
beautiful. 

“Not only were the brass and high-ranking 
noncoms of Okinawa enjoying the privilege 
of private bathing beaches and their well- 
appointed clubs; even privates and corporals 


could go to their own pleasure domes for 


evening relaxation. 

“Each evening, busloads of pretty Oki- 
nawan hostesses pull up to the blue-and- 
white striped awning before the Kadena Air- 
men’s Club, and the gaily chattering girls— 
each of whom has passed a physical exam— 
hurry inside to dance with and entertain 
The charge for an evening’s com- 
panionship: 75 cents.” 

The article spotlighted other club attrac- 
tions: 34 slot machines, bingo games with 
$1,000 prizes, 5-cent drinks, steaks for a 
quarter, —_ assorted other exciting attrac- 
tions. * 

Smith denied the vice charges and invited 
local newsmen to dinner — to see for them- 
selves if anything was unsavory. 

Smith said the club employed the girls to 
dance with stag airmen—just like USO 
dancing partners back home. All were from 
good families, the general said, and had 
passed both medical and security checks. 

Impartial observers agreed that Time’s 
“Life at Kadena” was e ted (the con- 


troversy quickly died), but shortly there- 


after the club banned all newsmen. 

The no-newsmen barrier still existed 3 
months ago when Al Ricketts, entertainment 
. columnist for Stars and Stripes, tried to get 
into the club. 

Ricketts later ran an item which pointed 
out that the rule was ludicrous where Stars 
and Stripes is concerned. “It isn’t likely 
we would use this to knock a military 
club. We're here to help,” Ricketts wrote. 

An investigation was launched to find out 
who banned Stars and Stripes. 

Another story that upset the command 
was written by J. R. Roseberry, former news 
editor of Okinawa Morning Star. It ap- 
peared in the Honolulu Advertiser late last 
year. : f 
“Gambling, gin, and gals are the three 
G’s that keep lonesome American GI’s occu- 
pied on Okinawa during their off-duty 
hours,“ Roseberry reported. 

“Little of no attempt is made to hide 
prostitution on the island. It has what 
amounts to ‘unofficial official’ recognition by 
the U.S. military.” 

“The brass,” I was told by the unim- 
peachable source, “hit the roof when they 
read Roseberry’s story. They’re very sensi- 
tive about that sort of thing, you know.” 

Just how sensitive I learned firsthand 


‘when I casually broached the subject to 


Col. William H. Nelson, Jr., the command’s 

public information officer. Say, 
Colonel, what about prostitution and gam- 
bling?“ 


going 
you? He didn’t want to talk about 


Me. 


— 
a 


is absolutely no question in my | 
ee dissimilar to this one. The Executive order 
br all over the world. For some purposes yes, q 
: for others no. It’s a very complex proposi- i 
| tion.” 
& Stevens readily admitted that the judicial 
Bae, system isn’t independent, since the high | 
| commissioner appoints the judges. 
“But the high commissioner or the civil 
. administrator has never even hinted how I 
| 
1 
| ter 
The matter being studied by 
Es Defense Department officials, it is — . — — | 
| Assuming an appellant cannot seek i 
in a US. appellate court, where can 
take his legal troubles? 
: Until recently it was believed he could 
* 
The 1 system has some unique 
— certain types of lawbreakers. 
2 Robert , editor of the English lan- ; 
: true that the person on Okinawa is safe 5 
| from the long arm of the stateside lawsuit. 9 
“There is many a fugitive from a state- : 
side alimony rap on Okinawa who would : 
like to keep things just as they are. Ae —— : 
“While it is of scant comfort to the er- : 
a. rant husband, wives who send them to an 
early grave via the family carving set are | 
7 usually treated with benign approval by the 
To change these courts would do a dis- 
tinct disservice to these two rather popular 
5 posed segregation remains. 
1 : Although there have been trespassers’ in- 
vasions in stre in 
| No n ngth recent years, things | : 
PX's in dollar volume. 
| An estimated 15,000 to 20,000 girls, many 
| actively peddle sex to servicemen, tourists 
a ee The colonel looked upset. Tou aren't | 
oe body clouted him with a whisky bottle. t, are 
es. He didn’t know why. Turns out he had just it. 
| 
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THE BOSS OF OKINAWA WEARS THREE STARS, 
THREE HATS 


The top man on Okinawa is a silghtly- 


built mild-mannered American with three 
stars, three hats, and a confident belief in 
his ability to maintain American prestige 
in this potentially explosive, key U.S. de- 
fense base. 

He is Lt. Gen. Paul Wyatt Caraway— 
commanding general of Army Forces on 
Okinawa, high commissioner of the Ryukyus 
and representative of the Pacific com- 
mander in chief, who freely discussed his 
manifold duties in an hour-long interview. 

“J don’t think it makes any difference,” 
said General Caraway, “whether a man in a 
gray flannel suit or a khaki uniform runs 
this place.” 

That was his reply to the question of the 
desirability of U.S. civilian control of Oki- 
nawa in nonmiliary areas. Such a step has 
been advocated by a consultant to the US. 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. It is 
desired by the Okinawan people. 

“I wouldn’t argue the point,” said Cara- 
way, who devotes 80 percent of his time to 
his high commissioner’s duties. “But a civil- 
ian administrator might encounter certain 
complications.” 

Caraway said he isn’t aware of any “agita- 
tion” in U.S. Government circles, including 
the State Department, for a change to civil- 
ian control. 

Assuming his Okinawan post in February 
after serving as a key planner in the office 


of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the general said 


he doesn’t contemplate any basic administra- 
tive changes for the present. 

He dismissed as without merit charges 
made in American civilian legal circles that 
the Presidential order establishing the gov- 
ermmental structure is invalid, that the 
court system is illegal, that American citi- 
zens are being denied full protection of the 
Bill of Rights. 

“It is my opinion,” the said de- 
liberately, “that nothing we do out here 
contravenes the U.S. Constitution. 

“I just reread the Executive order. It has 
the basic protections and practically quotes 
the old Bill of Rights. If the forms don’t 
satisfy certain people well, they'll 
have to determine that for themselves.” 

The general said he hasn’t ducked weed 
court challenges to the present s 


other charge leveled by some American law- 


yers. He denied there was any interference 
with the press. He said there is no mail 
censorship or telephone tapping. 

Caraway indicated he will move cautiously 
in the area of increased self-government for 
the Okinawan people. 

“There has been a steady accretion of self- 


government, with the advice and under the 


supervision of the American administration. 
This process will continue. 

“I for one won’t try to accelerate the self- 
government process. By that I don’t mean 
they aren’t * of more self-government. 
But = can be harmed if put under forced 

Caraway emphasized that there was a 

“very little reservoir of managerial and leg- 
islative skills available to the U.S. admin- 
istration. We have tried to utilize the com- 
petence that was available. It’s purely a 
question of trial and error how fast you 
can go. This is not a drag race but a long- 


term eff 


What about accusations that he’s run- 
ning a one-man show, that he has shunted 
aside Brig. Gen. John G. Ondrick, director 


of the so-called US. Civil Administration? 


“The high commissioner,” said Caraway, 
pointing to himself, is the civil administra- 
tor of the 5 USCAR is simply 
my staff. I just operate differently than 
did my predecessors. 

“In all the jobs I’ve had, I’ve moved in 
on everything. I used to be a strategic plan- 


ner for the War Department. That’s a job 
made up of millions of details and needing 


tremendous coordination. I have to know. 


what is happening and to be sure everybody 
knows what he’s doing. I don’t want chaos.” 
“Purthermore,” said Caraway, whose hobby 
is work, “I don’t want General Ondrick as 
the civil administrator taking the brunt of 
I told them I had the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for what happens.” 
“The bus stops here and not some place 
else,” said the general. “I don’t operate 
through a facade of people who diffuse re- 


‘sponsibility. I operate like Harry Truman 


did and as J. FK. is trying to do. But I 
haven’t usurped responsibilities as some of 
those USCAR people claim.” 

Caraway defends his veto power over acts 
of the Okinawan Legislature as “legitimate 
and necessary. I haven't used it yet and I'll 
be as careful about exercising it as my prede- 
cessors.” - 

The general brushed aside the big rever- 
sion question as a policy problem he’s pro- 
hibited from commenting on. Then he 
added: “But military people, I would say, 
are naturally opposed.” The United States, 
the general said, pinpointing the overall 
problem, “will be here as long as threat and 
tension exist in the Far East. 

Caraway, whose parents, Thaddeus and 
Hattie, both served in the US. Senate, has 
made a favorable impression on the Oki- 
nawan people. He’s a master public relations 
man when touring the countryside. Mr. 
Ambassador himself, an observer disclosed. 

“He is friendly with everybody and even 
shakes hands with the children. He wears 
a smile at all times. He already has appeared 
before more people in 5 months than his 
predecessor did in 3 years. He is also con- 
scious of press relations and treats the press 
pretty good. 

“In his office, however,“ the observer said, 
“he’s a real tiger. He just loves to work.“ 

Caraway also is noted for his tolerant at- 
titude toward dissenters and has a keenly 
developed sense of humor. 

At a recent press conference, a Ryukyu 
Shimpo reporter who, incidentally, had just 
returned from a 3-month “national leader” 
program in the United States, criticized Car- 


away for opposing an increase in personnel 


in two offices maintained by the Okinawan 
ent in Japan. 
“It is indeed regrettable that the high 


Caraway smiled. Mr. Shimoji 
sorry you do not approve of what I did,” ex- 
plaining that the Okinawan government had 
not justified the proposed personnel increase. 

The General’s laughing eyes swept the 
room. 

“I should hate this to turn into an exclu- 
sive interview between me and Mr. Shimoji, 
although I am enjoying it very much. Does 
anyone else have any questions?” 


THE CIVIL ADMINISTRATOR WHO BELIEVES OKI- 
NAWA WILL CONTINUE TO BE OCCUPIED FOR 
MANY YEARS 


Brig. Gen. John G. (Duke) Ondrick, 55, 


so-called civil administrator of Okinawa, | 


firmly believes that no American abroad 


should ever forget how to drive on the Los 


Angeles Freeway.” 

This oft-quoted observation, emphasizing 
Ondrick’s indorsement of the rotation sys- 
tem, has been cited as evidence that he 
fired key civilian personnel in his regime 
because of their long service overseas. 

Not true, says Ondrick, a big, bluff, affable 
hail-fellow-well-met typé who has held the 
CA post for 2 years. 

Since Lt. Gen. Paul W. Caraway assumed 
the job of high commissioner in February, 
Ondrick’s star has been in eclipse. 

“Although I believe in rotation—every 
American should go home from time to time 
to get reacquainted with his country—I 
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didn’t RIF (release through reductions in 
force) on tenure, but on jobs. 

“Some people don’t understand the dy- 
namic changes that occur in an economy. 
that starts from scratch. 

“Ten years ago there was a dire need for a 

tion expert for Okinawa. I cut 
out the job when the need was gone. 

“Now I’ve put in for a bank examiner, 
one of 10 new jobs I’ve requested because 
of the booming economy. 

“Why, some of the Okinawans are so well 
off they drive around in air-conditioned 
cars. A pineapple expert also is badly 
needed now. | 

“Some people have the idea,” the general 
reflected, “that they are never going to leave 
this place.” 

Ondrick, like General Caraway, is unsym- 
pathetic with advocates of U.S. civilian con- 
trol of Okinawa. 


in Congress * * * no cries, no hullabaloo. 
“No, I don’t see any contradictions in 
terms (a US. civil administration headed 
by Army generals on active duty). It's 
administration—no bones 


“More than 90 percent of my staff is 
civilian. I don’t know what more could be 
accomplished by a civilian (in his job).” 

In Ondrick’s view, Anterica will.continue to 
occupy Okinawa for years to come. 

“I don’t see us leaving as long as tension 
exists out this way. And I don’t see Red 
China getting good enough to get in bed 
with.” 

In a speech early this year, entitled, “Why 
Are We Here?” Ondrick emphasized Okin- 
awa’s strategic importance. It is so situated 
that “aggressive threats to the entire north- 
eastern, eastern and southeastern areas of 
Asia can be.effectively countered from here.” 

“It is a harsh fact, but nevertheless a fact,” 
he said, “that the Ryukyuan people are able 
today to live in peace, to go about their daily . 
business of earning a living * * * to live in 
dignity as human beings because of the 

ce in this area of forces sufficient to 
deter Communist conquest. 

From our viewpoint, the nature of the 
common danger is such that we ought to be 
able to expect the utmost in cooperation 
from the Ryukyuan people in the perform- 
ance of our mission here.” 

In Ondrick’s opinion, the United States 
is not based on Okinawa but rather Okina- 
wa is the base.” , 

Under questioning, Ondrick admitted that 
from a military standpoint freedom of action 
on Okinawa is more important than the 


“I don’t think so. Each ‘high commis- 
sioner works differently.” 

Ondrick maintains he isn’t at all per- 
turbed by his administration’s critics. 

“I don’t even bother to answer criticisms 
from the so-called free press,” he said. 
“They leveled their pistols at the wrong 
head.” 

The general mentioned some of the posts 
he has held—deputy chief of staff for admin- 
istration of the 8th Army, deputy chief of 
staff of the 6th Army. 

Then he hunched forward to whisper con- 
fidingly to the reporter: 

I'm a pro, a real pro.” 

The implication was clear that his pres- 
ent job is duck soup for a man of his wide 
experience and capabilities. | 

At the reporter’s request, the general sent 
leaned his shoulders back in 
swivel chair and read it. 


“I almost forgot I had them,” he said. 


| 
— 
N job with no squawks. 
4 “You don’t hear anything about this place 
about it. 
— — 
— — 
| more so.” 
| Does he believe Caraway has downgraded 
% 


222 about his ability to deal with a civil- 
3 tion. 


shooting guy who cleaned out some dead- 
wood,” one observer said. “But any Army 
general would be miscast in the role of civil 
administrator.” 

One of Ondrick’s severest critics is Ameri- 
can newsman Larry Krebs. J 

to Ondrick as the “sword in the 
flannel scabbard,” Krebs once wrote: 

“The civil is an excellent 


administrator 
soldier, a man of integrity, honor and intelli- 
ce. 
ear feel equally certain reed the present. 


t on basic hu- 


Senaga says he still is ineligible to run for 
office, is forbidden to travel to Japan, ond 


a 90-minute-long exclusive inter- 
view with the 53-year-old Senaga in a pri- 
vate room at a deserted teahouse, I could 


—j—uĩ—ẽͤ — 
on former prefectural lands that are being 


used for bases. 
Gaining complete freedom of speech, as- 
sembly, press, and travel. 


“U.S. foreign policy,” Senaga asserted, 18 
a war policy because you are bringing Mace 


B missiles into Okinawa—missiles with nu- 


clear warheads and a range of 1,400 miles. 
This was announced 4 days after the Ken- 
nedy-Ikeda talks. 

“In this respect, Kennedy’s policies are 
worse than Eisenhower's,” he said, “because 
Mace B is much more powerful and offen- 
sive than the Nike-Hercules and Hawk mis- 
.siles which are already here.” 2 
Senaga also would like to see the United 
States booted out of Japan. 

“Japan can’t be independent if she has 
foreign troops and bases on her land.” 

Senaga, whose antipathy toward Japan's 
Liberal Democrats matches his anti-Ameri- 
canism, admits that reversion will be ex- 
tremely difficult to accomplish, “because 
Ikeda is pro-American.” 

Under questioning, Senaga reluctantly ad- 
mited the United States has done a “little 
good” for Okinawa. He immediately quali- 
fied this faint bit of praise: 

“American democratic were in- 
troduced here but military policies — 
have been given top priority. Protection of 
the people’s — and property has become 
secondary. 


The question was put squarely to Senaga. 


His answer: 
“There are no Communists on Okinawa. 


based on — democracy. It favors im- 


interviewed by you today. My struggle is 
against your imperialistic policies. There is 
nothing personal.“ 

His attitude toward Soviet Russia? 

“The Russians aren't on Okinawa so I 
don’t know firsthand. From what I read 
in the papers Russia is proposing disarma- 
ment and peaceful coexistence and I favor 


Senaga said he wasn't always in disfavor 
with the American military government. 

“I was jailed for 3 years in Yokohama for 
opposing the’ Japanese militarists,” he said. 
“After the war, the United States made me 
president of the Uruma Shimpo newspaper 
te the Ryukyu Shimpo) because I was 


a pacifist. 

“Then they arrested me in 1954 and exiled 
me to Miyako for 2 years (for harboring a 
political fugitive). The people didn’t like 
that treatment so when I was released I was 
elected mayor.” 

Senaga glanced at his watch. Time to go. 
He ran a hand through his thick black hair. 
He fingered his mustache, adjusted his 
brown gabardine slacks, smoothed his white 


He opened his khaki umbrella as protec- 
tion the stifling midday sun and 
melted into the crowd. 

OKINAWA’S NATIVE CHIEF EXECUTIVE DOESN'T 
THINK HE SHOULD BE APPOINTED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
Selsakh Ota, 60, dapper chief 

executive of the government of the Ryukyu 


“I favor an elected chier executive,” said 
Ota, who now serves at the US. high com- 
missioner’s pleasure. “The Okinawan peo- 
ple don’t have enough self-government.” 

Ota and other Okinawan leaders friendly 
to America believe Uncle Sam is neglecting 
her Far East wards. 


* 
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In addition to the increased self-govern- 
ment issue, they complain about: 

The United States’ penny-pinching pol- 

that contrast sharply with her generos- 

ity toward countries like Laos, South Viet 
Nam, South Korea, Formosa. 

America’s resistance to Okinawa’s moves to 
tie herself closer to Japan. 

- Continued rule by military men when they 


lion a year and I hope we get it.“ said. 
“I think America should do her best to 
improve the welfare and well-being of the 
Okinawan people in order to keep her good 
By 


tween Japan and the United States.” 
Despite Okinawa’s economic growth in re- 
cent years, Ota noted that “our living stand- 


fectures.” (Just how Okinawa compares 
with Japan's 46 prefectures is disputed. Ota 
says Okinawa ranks 44th; a US. Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee consultant NN 
Okinawa 38th). 

Ota, as chief executive, supervises all GRI 
executive agencies, which employ 9,200 per- 


sons. He is responsible for executing the 


laws and ordinances applicable to the Ry- 
ukyu Islands. He also heads the pro-Ameri- 
can Okinawa Liberal Democratic Party which 
presently controls the legislature. 

Okinawa-born, he had a distinguished ca- 
reer in the Japanese civil service. He was 
civil administrator of the Pescadores Islands 
during World War II. 

Ota’s assistant, Deputy Chief Executive 
Hiroshi Senaga was more talkative than his 
boss. 


A one time University of Hawaii student, 
Senaga put the basic problem this way: 

“Our philosophy, our government policies 
and practices, the way we do things are simi- 
lar to Japan’s—quite different from the 
United States. No one can judge which way 
is better. 

“We want to do things in our own way. 
They are peculiar because of our geographi- 
cal location, social conditions and somewhat 
backward economy. This must be under- 
stood by the United States.” 

Senaga objects to U.S. control of Oki- 
nawan government purse strings. “We want 
budgetary freedom—the right to spend our 
own tax dollars in our own Way.” 


He said all political parties support the 


elected chief executive proposal. 

“U.S. reaction,” he observed, “is always 
negative. They qoute the examples of Ha- 
walli and Alaska before statehood, when the 
President appointed the Governors. But 
Okinawa is not an American territory, and 
besides, the Governor of Puerto Rico is 
elected.” | 

US. reluctance to having Okinawa move 
closer to Japan’s orbit is another source of 
irritation, Senaga said. 

“We want American to acknowledge Oki- 
nawa’s special relationship to Japan. The 
United States should welcome any assistance 
that Japan gives us—economic, financial, 
technical, even administrative help. 

“The United States does it now (permits 


some Japanese aid), but from our viewpoint, 


it’s not satisfactory. 

Although both Ota and Senaga under- 
standably side stepped issue of military 
versus civilian control, o pro-American 
Okinawan political figures discussed it 
freely—after being assured their identities 
would not be disclosed. 

One expressed this opinion (concurred in 
by two veteran observers) : 


— ——— 
— 
1 
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me was referring to his decorations, which »The United States has given economic | 
_  ‘metude a Surer star. assistance but it is insufficient compared to 

_—s—i‘(a re” “though nobody on Okinawa doubts that the aid we would get from Japan as a pre- 
ae “If we were again part of Japan our poor 
Sea people would get medical treatment for | 
1 nothing. There is no such law in Okinawa. 

8 poorer. The gap between the poor and rich 

getting wider and wider.” 
fee 5 Senaga refers to his U.S.-manipulated Although cautious in his comments to this 
* 0 ouster as Naha’s mayor as; very undemo- writer, Ota implied that America's relatively i 
ea cratic * * * an infringemenii . low level of aid to Okinawa can damage our : 
5 ee, man rights * * * one of the most undemo- world posture. : i 
Bs cratic examples ever seen in this world.” “We are getting $4.6 million a year in di- f 
ye rect aid now. For awhile, we only got $1 j 
Mees million a year. We have asked for $10 mil- 
aa . | The US. military has long assumed that 4 
3 “This view is shared by too many respon- Senaga is a dyed-in the-wool Communist. | 
‘= sible Okinawans to be ignored.” High American civilian officials aren’t so sure. j 
SNTERVIEW OX 4 DESERTED TeamOoUse wirn They say. “In the absence of documentary doing so, it will be a driving force for closer i 
OF ALL OkINAWaN acitators” PTOOf, we can just say he’s Communist- coordination and a better relationship be- 
} The granddaddy of all Okinawan agitators, : 
Kamejiro Senaga, still causes US. military 
j to blanch when they 22 22 ards are still lower than most Japanese pre- | 
i troubles with him—even though, recen cans co r those Oo don’t agree 
| years, the ranks of leftist political forceson with them as Communists. I am not 4 4 
7 737 of Naha “History will show whether Marx and 

6 after his election as the capital city’s chief Lenin principles are right. Tm preoccupied 

oe executive in 1956, and promptly set out to with the liberation of Okinawa and gaining i 
2 topple him from this high post. people’s basic rights and will accept any 
2 * contributing to those goals. — — 
' mediate reversion and I favor this. The OPP 
. understand the military fear of this dap- is like the leftwing in the Japan Socialist | 
{ per little man with a full bag of anti- party, but it is not Communist.” 
i American prejudices. (Reporter's note: I He chatted on, “I’m always considered q 
used my — interpreter to conduct the anti-American, but I’m not against the 
2 interview. American le. If I was, I wouldn't be : 
i Principal plank in his platform, and that — 

ö of the Okinawa People’s Party which he 
g leads, can be summarized in a sentence: 7 
"Immediate and complete reversion of ; 
Okinawa to Japan and abolition of all U.S. 
In the meantime, Senaga and OPP advo- 

ate policies aimed at: 
5 Persuading the United States to remove That. Why cant America and Russia co- | 
5 all missile installations and nuclear weap- operate in accomplishing those goals?” : 

ons from Okinawa. 
# Guaranteeing the rights of labor unions 

. to organize without obtaining American 1. 
Be cotton sports shirt. He descended the f 
stairs. At the doorway he bowed slightly. 
“Sayonara.” 1 
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“All political leaders dislike military gov- 
ernment. They want civil control—no ques- 
tion about it. 

“Okinawans want a real, not artificial, civil 
administration. The sign says: ‘U.S. Civil 
Administration,’ but things are run just as 
they were when we had a military governor. 
There's even been a song written about it.“ 

Top American officials fully agree on one 
point raised by critics—that there is insuffi- 
cient direct economic aid. 

We are onious,’’ one told me on a 
not-for-attribution basis. 

“I would say that we pay a pretty small 
insurance premium for what we have here— 
a billion-dollar base. There are certain 
things people expect in the modern world in 
the way of social security and welfare pro- 


- grams. It’s part and parcel of modern life 


and these people can’t afford it. 

We can’t buy friendship—here or else- 
where—but certain things can be done. An- 
other $4 or $5 million a year would mean a 


Don't forget this. The United States 
would get full value for each dollar because 
we handle the money in concert with the 
Okinawan government. We don't have to 
grease anybody’s palm.“ 

Another ranking Official observed: 

“Ten years ago, $5 million would do a lot 
here. Now the economy is rolling along 
pretty good. As an economy becomes more 
sophisticated, it takes more money to make 
an impact. 2 

“We should be prepared to step up our 
aid. Much more than $5 million could be 
spent, without waste and for good purposes, 


to the betterment of America’s image here 


and in the world.” 


WHAT WOULD HAPPEN TO OKINAWA’S ECONOMY 
IF U.S. MILITARY FORCES WERE WITHDRAWN? 


If U.S. military forces ever pulled out of 
Okinawa, her economy would collapse like 
a straw house in the path of a typhoon. 

For the fact is that Okinawa’s material 
well-being is highly dependent upon US. 
spending. 

American dollars account for half the na- 
tional income. The various services employ 
some 50,000 Okinawans. Thousands more 
work as domestics and gardeners for Ameri- 
can families. 
Ot Okinawa’s $93 million 
gap, $88 million yee made up by U.S. spending. 

Mostly because of this gigantic prop, partly 
through increased trade and production, con- 


_ siderable economic progress has been made 


in the last 5 years. 

In this period, total output of goods and 
services has increased more than 8 percent 
a year. Per capita income has climbed at a 
6144 percent rate and now stands at $216—~ 


below Japan's but higher than most Asian 


countries. 

The heavy reliance on armed forces ex- 
penditures, however, worries both American 
and Okinawan leaders. 

Lt. Gen. Donald P. Booth, forme high- 
commissioner, spelled out this concern in a 
message to the legislature this year. 

While progress has been favorable, Booth 


said, “fundamental problems remain 
the economy is not fully stabilized. It is 


excessively dependent on the military base 
economy.” 

He said agricultural production costs are 
so high that the three basic commodities— 
rice, sugar, pineapple— can all be imported 


more cheaply than they can be produced 


locally.” 
Booth termed the trade balance “unsatis- 


factory.” While exports increased 65.5 


million from 1959 to 1960, imports jumped by 
$15.7 million, or almost three times as much. 


Okinawa’s basic economic problems are the 


same as those with which her people have 
grappled for hundreds of years. They can 
ized | 


this way: 
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Too many people, too little land, meager 
resources. 

Population density on Okinawa. island— 
1,500 persons per square mile—is the world’s 
highest, Furthermore, it is increasing by 
15,000 people a year. 

Arable lanti is scarce and much of it is 
being used for military installations. Min- 
eral resources lack economic significance. 

Human resources, too, one authority points 


out are still at a relatively low level of de- 


velopment in terms of labor skills, tech- 
nical training and administrative abilities. 
There is inadequate venture capital to ex- 
ploit such resources as are available. Z 

“These are the ingedients of pov ey 
and Okinawa has always been poor,” this 
authority adds. 

In the long run, there are three possible 
solutions for Okinawa’s economic ills: 

Increased industrialization with expanded 
trade and commerce, emigration and birth 
control. 

Income from manufacturing has almost 
doubled during the past 5 years. New fac- 
tories include those for the manufacture of 
textiles, steel and electrical products, rubber 
shoes, chemicals, plywood, paper, and card- 
board 


Tourism is being eyed as a potential source 
of national wealth. The industry is now 
starting to crawl. Major drawbacks are lack 


of firstclass hotels and restaurants. A 


Hawaiian company, headed by State Repre- 
sentative Peter S. Iha, hopes to build a 
$1,200,000 hotel within a year. 
American and Okinawan officials have 
worked out a joint long-term economic plan 
to stimulate productivity by more efficient 
use and expansion of available resources. 
It contemplates increased technical train- 
ing, encouragement of foreign investment, 
and an expanded capital improvements pro- 


gram. 

The plan has its critics. An American 
businessman claims it is inadequate. - 

“What is really needed,” he says, “is an 
Okinawan equivalent of Puerto Rico’s Op- 
eration Boostrap plan which attracted for- 
eign investment with tax moratoriums, 
loans to industry, and other inducements.” 

“It leave much to be desired. In fact, I 
don’t: think they have a good workable 
plan,” says a Hawaiian entrepreneur who has 
scouted investment possibilities there. 

In recent years, birth control and emigra- 
tion have been viewed as partial answers to 
the over-population problem. : 

There has been some postwar emigration 
to South America, where Okinawans are wel- 
come. U.S. Senator Oren E. Lone is spear- 
heading a move to establish a separate im- 
migration quota for Okinawa. The Oki- 
nawan Legislature is studying birth control 
measures. 

While living standards generally have ini- 
proved considerably over prewar years, bene- 
fits have not been spread equally. 

“Many farmers haven't shared in the 
boom,” a Hawaiian observer reports. 

“Their lots are so small they can’t utilize 
modern techniques. They have been slow 
to form cooperatives, like those in Japan 
to pool land and resources.” 

A University of Hawaii professor, a few 
years back, commented on the distribution 
of wealth: 

“The rich are getting richer and the poor 
are getting poorer. Instead of a big 5 
though, they have a big 20,“ he said. 

An American official complained about 
“exploitation of workers. Wages are low, 
prices are high and so are taxes. Labor 
unions are still weak. Businessmen have 
successfully resisted passage of a minimum 
wage law. 

“But it isn’t true the poor are getting 
poorer. Walk along the streets and see if 
you find a person who looks underfed. The 
Okinawans wear better clothes and eat bet- 
ter than they ever did.” 


Some Japanese social critics claim there 
is no middle class in Okinawa. A 
assail “ consumption * * * the 


Such conditions, American officials point 
out, “are prevalent in any society that has 
undergone an industrial and social revolu- 
tion in a decade. In time they will be cor- 
rected.” 

POLITICAL PARTIES AND LABOR UNIONS—POTENT - 


FORCES IN OKINAWA’S NEW ORDER 


With the passing of Okinawa’s simple 
agricultural society, political and la- 
bor unions are emerging as potent forces in 
the new order. . 

Their growth and development, along “re- 
sponsible” lines, have been by 
U.S. military authorities in the past several 


years. 
For this, much credit is given Lt. Gen. 
Donald P. Booth, High Commissioner from 
1958 until early this year. 

The reserved, studious Booth made several 
moves that strengthened conservative forces 
and reduced the appeal of leftwing, anti- 
American elements. 

By helping resolve the bitterly unpopular 
land payment policies, he gained the respect 
and admiration of most Okinawans. 

By strongly perce, — a two-party sys- 
tem, he helped persuade various — to 
combine forces. 

Fil permitting military-employed workers 

to organize, he gave the struggling young 


trade union movement a needed boost. 


Booth’s policies had tremendous impact. 

Politically, they helped pave the way for 
formation of the Okinawa Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party, which later took over legisla- 
tive control. It previously had been split 
into three factions. 

Booth aided unification efforts by promis- 
ing to appoint a chief executive who be- 
longed to the party holding a majority of 
legislative seats. 

In the labor field, Booth’s sympathetic ap- 
proach was partly responsible for the tripling 
of union membership—from 5,000 to 15,000 
in 3 years. 

“It is my policy,” Booth wrote an Ameri- 
can labor „ “to encourage the or- 
derly growth of the "union movement. His- 
tory has shown that employees’ organizations 
have been a major factor in elevating the 
standard of living in modern econdmic 
life. * 

At the same time, Booth fought leftist po- 
litical groups and unions from 
engaging in political activity. 

He prevented the Communist-oriented 
Okinawa Peoples Party from publishing a 
newspaper (or house organ) during the elec- 
tion campaign. He refused to let several 
OPP leaders visit Japan. 

Unions suspected of Communist tendencies 
aren’t certified. That means employers are 
not required to bargain with them. 

In his approach to both politics and 
unions, Booth undoubtedly was aided by De- 
fense Department experts in Washington. 

Reliable sources say top AFL-CIO leaders 
were consulted on ways to promote U5. 


Trade Unions, to prevent leftist Japanese 
labor organizations from moving in on the 
virgin Okinawan territory. 

The ICFTU had decided to send a repre- 
sentative to Okinawa in 1956 after a study 


tary 
partly to blame for delay,” an ICPTU 
man claims. 


“The business class is expanding,” he ob- 

| served, “but not fast enough to suit us. 
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: businessmen who drive around in air-con- 

ditioned Cadillacs.”’ 
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— 
4 the International Confederation of Free 
— 
s — help badly. But it wasn’t until 1959 that a 
was 


were relatively 


would 


Still, there are people who doubt the ex- 


“That kind of activity appears to be on the 
decline,” an American official said. “But the 
unions are made. 


used are often quite unortho- 
dox—at least by U.S. standards. 

During a recent strike, the company man- 
ager, a prominent American businessman, 
was held captive in his office for 25 hours. 
Okina 


Was rescued by 
Attorney Charles Hagood, formerly of Hono- 
lulu. Hagood cleared a path by swinging a 
bulging briefcase at the strikers—to enable 
police intervention. The demonstrators 
backed off. 

Commenting on the incident and several 
similar ones, the magazine This Week on 
Okinawa said: 

“Many nonmilitary Americans * * * have 
come to the conclusion that if they want 
protection they must provide it themselves. 
It is time for the authorities to decide 


whether law or vigilante action will prevail.“ 


The local American Chamber of Commerce, 
fearful of “irresponsible” labor practices, re- 
cently proposed a Taft-Hartley type law for 
Okinawa. 

A union group exploded. 

“We protest the slave wage policies of 
the chamber and the explotation of Oki- 
nawans by foreign businessmen. We will 
push for reversion to Japan,” said the 
unionists 


“They completely ignored the fact,“ said 
Chamber President Dale Lock, that we 
favor a 12-cent-an-hour minimum wage law 
and 12 cents is a lot more than many work- 
ers now make.” 

WHAT THE OKINAWANS WOULD LIKE TO DO 
ABOUT THEIR ORPHAN STATUS 


Asking an Okinawan if he would like 


once more to be part of Japan is like asking 


an orphan if he would like to have parents. 
The answer, almost invariably, is yes. 

The reversion question, of course, isn’t 
that simple. It is so complex, in fact, so en- 
tangled in the web of international diplo- 
macy, it makes clear-cut analysis difficult. 

Some general observations: 

Okinawans consider themselves to be 
Japanese by culture and desire. A vast 
majority favors reverting to Japan’s control. 

Most realize that immediate reversion is 
neither practical nor even possible. 

Most are friendly to Americans and would 
be willing to permit the United States to re- 
tain her bases. 

They suspect, and with good reason, that 
the present Japanese Government isn’t anx- 
idus to take them back—at least not yet. 


They are both bewildered and dismayed by 


this attitude. 
A young Okinawan political leader sees 
reversion in this light: 


“We would like to revert to Japan to- 


morrow. We know that is impossible. 

“We understand and appreciate why the 
United States is here—to help keep the peace 
in Asia. We know that if the United States 
pulled out, there would be a great economic 
crash. Many people would lose their jobs. 
The standard of living would go down. 

“We favor reversion—when time and the 
war situation permits. Once the free na- 
tions and the Communist countries work out 
some permanent ways of peace, peaceful co- 
existence, then Okinawa can revert to 
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“Furthermore, under Japan's 
tion formula, we would collect more 
than $14 million a year in Federal aid. The 
United States only gives us $4% million. 
“Until such time as we do revert, we want 
closer ties with Japan. We hope the United 
States will permit this.” 
1 his views reflect those of the 
tive, pro-American Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party. It favors a step-by-step or 
piecemeal approach to reversion. 
Other political leaders-and pressure groups 
urge reversion as soon as possible.“ A 


“Japan is the fountainhead of Okinawan 


meena explains Prof. Ralph Braibanti of 

. “Okinawans now live in 
a — vacuum. The principal factor 
behind reversionist sentiment and anti- 


citizens of neither — nor the United 
States nor even of a nation.” 

Tsuyoshi Ginoza, an Okinawan who wrote 
his master’s thesis (University of Wisconsin) 
on the international legal status of the Ryu- 
kyus, points out that Okinawans: 

“Don’t enjoy the guarantees of either the 

Japanese or the U.S. Constitutions. Travel 
abroad, even a short visit to Japan, may be 
restricted by the control of the 
administering authority.” 
An American official believes the reversion 
question is more of a “popular feeling than 
a political movement. The people want to 
belong to somebody and the United States 
has said she doesn’t want them permanent- 
ly.” 

Although it is as politically unpopular to 


oppose reversion as it was in Hawaii to buck 


statehood, there are dissenters. 

Discounting a few “independence” advo- 
cates, most opponents are businessmen who 
are fearful of competing against their 
shrewder and more experienced Japanese 
counterparts. 

“We have a 
told me. “We fike things the way they are. 
The Japanese would gobble us up. Sure, 
we're for reversion—after we die.” 

An American of Okinawan ancestry, visit- 
ing relatives in Naha, bristled when asked 
about reversion. 

That's all they talk about—reversion, 
reversion, reversion. It makes me sick. 
They don’t know how well off they are. 
They can’t compete with the Japanese. 
They’ll lose their jobs.” 

US. military authorities are adamantly 

to reversion. Some regard the 
movement as subversive. 

“Reversion to Japan?” a colonel said, 
thinking out loud. “Not under any condi- 
tions.“ 


To maintain bases on Okinawa by agree- 
ment with a sovereign Japan,” says another 
opponent, “would be to subject the security 
of our principal Pacific base to the uncertain- 
ties of our relations with Japan.” 
Okinawan leaders, of various political 


shades, appear to be increasingly suspicious 


of Japan’s reversionist position. 
The Okinawa Times, the leading news- 


paper strongly criticized Prime Minister 


Ikeda for failing to bring up the subject at 
his summit conference with President Ken- 


nedy. 

The Times assumed that Ikeda, as leader 
of the country with residual sovereignty 
rights, would naturally request return of 
administrative authority. Ikeda’s failure to 


do so, editorialized the Times, “reveals the 


economy now,” one 


smashin in last November’s paying industries who may be susceptible to 
ss elsetion—ca: turing 22 0 —— —L— the leftist movement. There's no cause for 
ee “The most conservative and pro-American tere unless there was violence. U.S. military 
. of various political groups, OLDP lead- officials stayed aloof. small, radical minority demands “‘immediate ‘ 
er r. decided to identify themselves and complete” reversion, plus abolition of 
with the Japanese party. US, bases. ) 
i To this end, Seisaku Ota, party chairman Political scientists and American officials J 
& and Okinawa’s chief executive, visited Japan agree that most Okinawans favor ultimate 
He conferred with Prime reversion to Japan. » 
| Ikeda and other government of- 
i ficials. In addition to widespread publicity, : 
it is suspected that Ota returned with a 
compeign kitty. 
ap- Americanism has been the uneasiness aris- 
: Whether Ota and OLDP can retain their ing from uncertainty. j 
j _ lofty position hinges in large degree on the “The present statelessness of Ryukyuans 
4 popularity of American policies. If US. 
panes — slip, so will OLDP. 
4 lawmakers are under fire for reneg- 
ing on promises to cut taxes and boost gov- i 
ernment employees’ pay. The fact they tried 
3 to raise their own salaries didn’t help. 
Until recently, political parties, as such, 
insignificant. The individual 
politician was the dominant factor. His per- | 
. somal ties and fund raising capacity were f 
a Although “personalism” remains strong, 1 
3 organization, programs and issues are in- 7 
creasingly important. One political. scien- 
tist observes: 
ce, “Political trends of the past few years f 
| have indicated the rising importance of f 
issues; men and parties of supposed pres- | : 
ge organization activities of their opponents. ee 
3 3 A transition of substantial proportions ap- 5 
pears to be slowly underway.” 
businessmen, unionists—are gaining in | 
politics, Ot 448,887 registered voters, 
376.241, or 85 percent, participated in the P 
i last legislative election. 
8 tent to which they have embraced democ- 4 
racy. 
7 “In our 16 years here,” one observer com- 7 
i the real meaning of democracy. Many Oki- 4 
nawans don’t understand that while de- 
A mocracy has privileges, they must be earned. 4 
i “There still a lot of vote buying and ) 
some operate under a group 
system everybody votes as a bloc 
: for a certain candidate—the candidate who * 8 
appeals most to their emotions.“ 
experience, political interference, and inter- 
2. attempted to horn in on their activities— — | 
— — 
* Just 18 months ago, there was a bitter ; 
laundry strike. Employees, working for 5 Japan.“ 
or 6. nomic benefits. 
4 Student agitators moved in. They carried “Modern society is progressing toward the 
* — — “Ban the Bomb,” “Ban the welfare state. But things like retirement 7 
. es,” “Reversion Now.” They chanted systems and crop insurance require a big 
i slogans and snake danced on the picket line. pool. We can’t afford them. As part of 
1 Popular revulsion to such tactics helped Japan, we would be eligible for these bene - | 
doom the strike. fits. 
| 


deemed 
that “public election of the chief executive, 
freedom of travel to Japan, and expansion of 
automony, were disregarded at the confer- 


ence; * we cannot deny the fact that 


Okinawan problems have seen no progress.” 

If, as is generally „ virtually all 
elements in Japan want Okinawa back, how 
can Ikeda’s position be explained? 

One can only speculate. Some educated 
guesses: 

If Japan regained control, * the 
United States to retain its bases, there would 
be a renewal of leftist agitation in Japan 
which could endanger United States-Japan 
relations. 

Ikeda’s government likes the feeling of se- 


the United States. 

It would be too costly for Japan. In addi- 
tion to subsidizing the Okinawan Govern- 
ment, she would lose a large American dollar 
market. 

“Why take a sick child now when he’s 
healing?” an Okinawan businessman said. 
“Wait until he gets healthy and then he 
can come home to Papa.” 

Meantime, it can be assumed that Oki- 
nawan leaders will continue to apply rever- 
sion pressure to both American and Japanese 
Governments—if for no other reason than 
to squeeze the last possible yen and dollar 
out of both. 

| ‘THE CONLON REPORT—DO WE MISTRUST 

DEMOCRACY ON OKINAWA? 


What Okinawans consider the most sig- 
nificant postwar analysis of their country 
and its problems is viewed with disfavor by 
U.S. military authorities. 

That is because the study, made less than 
2 years ago for the U.S. Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, advocates American 
civilian administration for Okinawa. 

Called the Conlon report, it was prepared 
by Robert A. Scalapino of the University of 
California. 

Although the Okinawa section is only five 
pages long and is available free, the High 
Commissioner’s Office of Public Affairs doesn’t 
have copies. 

Or so this reporter was told several times 
at the office itself. 

“Okinawan leaders,“ I was assured by 
various observers, “swear by the Conlon 
report. It’s like a bible to them.” 

They are impatient for the day when the 
American Government will carry out its rec- 
ommendations. 

Principal points in this report: 

U.S. civilian government should be estab- 
lished within the near future. 

Okinawa’s chief executive should be 
elected. 

Most Okinawans want to revert to Japan. 

The United States, before too long, should 
probably return Okinawa to Japanese control 
with an agreement permitting retention of 
military basés. 


The United States inept handling of the 


land issue a few years did much to 
create a strong leftwing political movement. 

Main policy issues confronting America 
in Okinawa, the report points out, turn on 
the type of administration and the degree of 
local self-government. 

“At present, Okinawa is under military 
rule; the high commissioner is the com- 
manding general. The primary argument 
for this system is that since we are in 
Okinawa for military reasons only, it is 
logical that military authorities hold respon- 
sibility fer policy decisions. 

At has been argued that a civilian head 
would lack authority and might be ineffec- 
tive in the face of military pressures.” 


but arguments 
civilian 


za hard, searching look at her 16-year occu- 
determine what 


The case for continued military adminis- 


tration is not. without merit, the report says, 
“favoring some type of 
are more powerful.” 

Three main arguments are: 

Almost all Okinawan leaders, with very 
few exceptions, favor a civilian government. 

It would create a much more effective 
political symbol for the United States in 
Okinawa and in the whole of Asia. 

It would be a logical step in the growth 
of America’s position in Okinawa, comple- 
ment local democratic efforts, and repre- 
sent a necessary transitional stage prior to 
any Japanese administration. 

The report suggests that a civilian high 
commissioner could fuction under either the 
Department of Defense, State or Interior as 
long as he had explicit. lines of authority. 

U.S. refusal to permit election of the 
chief executive is very vulnerable politi- 
cally, the report notes. 

Having established Okinawan democracy, 
we are now saying that we do not trust it. 
To many Okinawan leaders this stand is ret- 
rogression. If our position is adamantly 
held, once again the cause of political mod- 
eration in Okinawa may be harmed. 

The United States should permit the elec- 
tion of the Okinawan chief executive. 

Past U.S. mistakes did much to 


strongest single force in Okinawa politics. 
“Our abandonment of the lump-sum pay- 
ment system has helped to reduce the appeal 
of radicalism. 
“Obviously, the Okinawan political scene 


Since the Conlon report was 
conservative pro-American Okinawa Liberal 
Democratic Party is now the single strongest 
force. 

Prior to 1960, conservative elements had 
been hurt by internal dissension and Ameri- 
ca’s land policies. 

On the reversion issue, the report says, in 


part: 

“The Okinawan people are Japanese in 
culture and in desire. 

“By a heavy majority they favor return to 
Japan, but their interest in the subject or 
intensity of feeling varies with the individ- 
ual or social group and with the times. 

“The call for reversion is partly a form 
of protest. Thus, when grievances mount, 
it becomes louder, while in periods of rela- 
tive satisfaction, it is more subdued. 

“Broadly speaking, however, the overall 


While the climate of American-Okinawan 


relations is greatly improved, the report 

says, “these gains can probably be held and 

advanced only if development continues on 
both the economic and political fronts.” 

The report ends on this note: 

“At some. point in the not-distant future, 
it will probably be desirable to return Oki- 
nawa to Japanese authorities, with an agree- 
ment for the retention of American military 
bases, 

“In the meantime, we should take the 
political and economic actions necessary to 
make our positions most acceptable and ben- 
eficial to the Okinawans whose good will we 
will always want.” 

IF WE FAIL IN OKINAWA, WE MAY NOT ONLY 
LOSE 800,000 OKINAWANS, BUT 2 BILLION 
ASIANS 
It would seem time for America to take 


pation of Okinawa to 
future position there should be. 


long she intends to rule Okinawa, except 
for general references that it will be as long 
as: conditions of threat and: tension exist in 
the Far East. 

The continued need for a military-style 
regime in opposition both to American tradi- 
tions of civil supremacy and the desires of 

people. 


_ Certainly the most delicate, and complex, 
problem involved in United States-Okinawa 
relations is the occupation’s: duration. 

Will it last for 5 years? Ten years? Fifty 
years? Okinawans would like some idea of 
how long the United States plans to retain 
administrative control. 

There are two broad alternatives, a con- 
sultant to the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has pointed out: 

Maintain the status quo and refuse to 
speculate on future plans, or think in terms 
of laying the groundwork for eventually re- 
turning Okinawa to Japan. 

While the first alternative has “maximum 
rey os flexibility and convenience * * * it 

one fatal weakness: it no 
to the dominant political tectors in the 
equation, and would ultimately be self-de- 


feating. 

“Our Okinawa policy must be a part of, 
not apart from, our Japan policy. The po- 
litical facts of life dictate that Okinawa is 
apan 

A proper sense of timing on this issue 
— omic, crucial to — 

econ are our 
long-range 
_ A veteran Okinawan observer put it this 

y: | 

“It is the young Okinawan, iden- 
tity, who will fight hardest ae eee 
unless he is given a more answer to 
the how-long-will-it-be question. 

“He does not. know that Japan treated 
Okinawa like # poor country cousin before 
the war. He only knows he wants to be 
part of a bigger entity and that, at the pres- 
ent, his Japanese counterpart is better edu- 
cated, better fed and clothed in most areas.” 

The question of U.S. military versus cfvil- 
ian control has been given scant attention in 
Congress. 


“The Department of Defense fs not pre- 
pared to contemplate this (civilian con- 
trol) in the immediate future,” the official 


Many observers believe the issue is an 
tp should be thoroughly 
viewed by tion and 
sional leaders. ec 

Although all polities! elements in Okinawa 
are more self-government, 

Principal issue is election of the chief 
executive. Okinawan leaders have difficulty | 
understanding why this “democratic” move 
is opposed—particularly when the U.S. high 
commissioner has absolute veto power. 

US. economic aid has been woefully in- 
adequate, the Okinawans complain. From 
1954 to 1959 it averaged little more than $1 
million a year. 
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| weak-kneed attitude of the Japanese Gov- ˖˖ Some observers believe present U.S. policies : 
ernment.” in her key Pacific: defense outpost could, if 
left unchanged, seriously tarnish America’s 
image in the eyes of all Asians. 
Some principal areas to consider: 
ae The United States never has indicated how 3 
f The failure to permit a greater measure 
of self-government. 
. Unrealistically low economic aid policies 
3 which are in striking, contrast to America’s | 
open-handed generosity toward other Far 
7 curity its gets from the presence of a power- East countries. 
j ful American military establishment on 
Okinawa. 
f Japan can use Okinawa as a leverage to 
extract economic and other concessions from 
the cause ot radicalism in Okinawan politics, 
the report claims. 
“The leftwing Okinawa Peoples Party, 
= . capitalizing upon our deeply unpopular land 
j policies, rose rapidly after 1952 to become the 
1 has elements of weakness and uncertainty. 
“In part, the fault is ours. We did much 
4 to build a far-left movement in this un- ; 
3 likely place by failing to handle basic is- 
‘ sues like land policy properly and in time.” 
last 
4 political pressure for reversion will probably was brush * 
1 nawans had a legitimate gripe, last year | 
ay authorized a maximum of $6 million a year | 
at for economic assistance. But it appropri- | 
1 ated only $4.4 million, : 
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“The so-called Price bill was hailed by Con- 


people.” 


-. forward. But they are fighting for a mini- 


mum of $10 million annually—an amount 
top American officials privately admit could 
be wisely spent. 


pan, applicability of the US. Constitution, 
legality of the court system, the need for a 
separate immigration quota for Okinawans. 

Six years ago, American newsman Larry 
Krebs discussed Okinawa’s significance in an 
editorial that attracted considerable atten- 

tion. It would appear to be equally valid 
today. Said the editorial in part: 
Okinawa is as important a place as exists 
in today’s troubled world. The world has 
always been troubled but Okinawa has not 
always been so important. 

Ates important for three reasons: it is a 
military base; it is part of Asia; it is under 
the complete control of the United States. 
Its value as a military base is generally 
known and accepted; its significance as part 
of Asia is not. 

“Elsewhere in the world our foreign policy 
Has inherent excuses to cover failure: the 
resurgence of nationalism curtails a policy in 
one country; the fall of a cabinet precip- 
itates a crisis in another; „%% 
@ plan in a third. 

“Not so on Okinawa. Here we, and we 
alone, control. Here is Asia with the age-old 
problems of land, of poverty, of disease, of 
democracy without a democratic tradition, 
the problems of an uprooted, bifurcated cul- 
ture with shallow roots in the past and 
hopes for the future. The problems of a 


“Solve these problems even partially and 
the world will point a finger and marvel. 
But H, with unlimited control and virtually 
unlimited funds, if we can't make the Amer- 
ican dream work for 800,000 Ryukyuans, the 
2 billion Asians will know it. . 

“We may not only lose face; we may lose 
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UH Versus VHF 


non. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been much concerned over a situation 


which has arisen as a result of an order 


recently issued by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission on deintermixture. 
This concerns some eight major cities, 
and I believe, if carried out, will ulti- 
mately spread to possibly every other 
city in the country that now enjoys very 
high frequency reception. In effect, the 
order of the Commission requires the 
cities “affected to utilize ultra high fre- 
quency in lieu of very high frequency, 
thus depriving many areas of all re- 
ception. 

For the benefit of my colleagues whom 
I know are most interested in this mat- 
ter I include, under unanimous con- 
sent, the various bills and resolutions 
that have been introduced in this Con- 
Recorp at this point: 
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H. R. 9267 
lertn Congress, ist Session] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 16, 1961 


A BILL 

To place certain limitations on the authority 

of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to delete previously assigned very 

high frequency television channels, to give 

‘the Commission certain regulatory author- 

ity over television receiving apparatus, and 

for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (c) of section 303 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: “, but nothing in 
this Act shall authorize the Commission to 
delete the assignment of any television fre- 
quency between fifty-four megacycles and 
two hundred and sixteen megacycles (very 
high frequency channels) made to any com- 
munity on or prior to September 1, 1961, for 
the purpose of having all commercial and 
educational television stations in that com- 
munity operate on frequencies outside the 
frequency band between fifty-four mega- 
cycles and two hundred and sixteen mega- 
cycles (very high frequency channels) 

Sec. 2. Such section 303 is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: : 

“(s) Have authority to require that ap- 
paratus designed to receive television pic- 
tures broadcast simultaneously with sound 
be capable of receiving all frequencies al- 
located by the Commission to television 
broadcasting, including frequencies between 
fifty-four megacycles and two hundred and 
Sixteen megacycles (very high frequency 
channels) so allocated on September 1, 1961, 
and to prescribe minimum performance ca- 
pabilities for such apparatus appropriate to 
such requirement, when such apparatus is 
traded, shipped, or transported in interstate 
commerce, or is imported from any foreign 
country into the United States, for sale or 
resale to the public.“ 

Sec. 3. Title III of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: : 

“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 
TELEVISION SETS 

“Sec. 330. No person shall trade, a 
transport in interstate commerce, or import 
from any foreign country into the United 
States, for sale or resale to the public, ap- 
paratus described in paragraph (s) of sec- 


tion 303 unless it complies with the require- 


ments prescribed by the Commission pur- 
suant to the authority provided in that 
paragraph: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to carriers tr such ap- 
paratus without trading in it.” 


H. R. 9277 
[87th Congress, Ist Session! 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 18, 1961 
Mr. Moss introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


A BILL 


To place certain limitations on the authority 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to delete previously assigned very 
A frequency television channels, to ave 

the Commission certain regulatory author- 
ity over television receiving Spparatus, and 
for other purposes 


not apply to carriers tra 


September 26 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
paragraph (c) of section 303 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 is amended by in- 
serting immediately before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: “but noth- 
ing in this Act shall authorize the Commis- 
sion to delete the assignment of any tele- 
vision frequency between 54 megacycles and. 
216 megacycles (véry high frequency chan- 
nels) made to any community on or prior 
to September 1, 1961, for the purpose of 
having all commercial and educational tele- 
vision stations in that community operate 
on frequencies outside the frequency band 
between 54 megacycles and 216 megacycles 
_(very high frequency channels)”. 

Sec. 2. Such section 303 is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(s) Have authority to require that ap- 
paratus designed to receive television pic- 
tures broadcast simultaneously with sound 
be capable of receiving all frequencies allo- 
cated by the Commission to television 
broadcasting, including frequencies be- 
tween 54 megacycles and 216 megacycles 
(very high frequency channels) so allocated 
on September 1, 1961, and to be 
minimum performance capabilities for such 
apparatus appropriate to such requirement, 
when such apparatus is traded, shipped, or 
transported in interstate commerce, or is im- 

from any foreign country into the 
United States, for sale or resale to the 
public.” 

Src. 3. Title III of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN | 
TELEVISION SETS 

“Sec. 330. No person shall trade, ship, or 
transport in interstate commerce, or import 
from any foreign country into the United 
States, for sale or resale to the public, ap- 
paratus described in paragraph (s) of sec- 
tion 303 unless it complies with the 
requirements prescribed by the Commission 
pursuant to the authority provided in that 
paragraph: Provided, That this section shall 
such ap- 
paratus without trading in it.” 


H. R. 9291 
[87th Congress, Ist Session] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 19, 1961 

Mr. ANpDERSON of Illinois introduced the 

following bill; which was referred to the 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce ; 


A BILL 


To place certain limitations on the authority 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to delete previously assigned very 
high frequency television channels, to give 
the Commission certain regulatory author- 
ity over television receiving apparatus, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That para- 

graph (c) of section 303 of the Communica- 

tions Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: , but nothing 
in this Act shall authorize the Commission 
to delete the assignment of any television 
frequency between fifty-four megacycles and 
two hundred and sixteen megacycles (very 
high frequency channels) made to any com- 
munity on or prior to September 1, 1961, for 
the purpose of having all commercial and 


educational television stations in that com- 


munity operate on frequencies outside the 
frequency band between fifty-four mega- 


| 
| 
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cycles and two hundred and sixteen 
cycles (very high frequency channels) 
Sec. 2. Such section 303 is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 
“(s) Have authority to that ap- 
paratus designed to receive television pic- 
tures broadcast simultaneously with sound 
be capable of receiving all frequencies allo- 
cated by the Commission to television broad- 
casting, including frequencies between fifty- 
four megacycles and two hundred and six- 
teen megacyeles (very high frequency chan- 
nels) so allocated on September 1, 1961, and 
to prescribe minimum performance capa- 
bilities for such apparatus appropriate to 
such requirement, when such apparatus is 
traded, shipped, or transported in interstate 
commmerce, or is imported from any foreign 


country into the United States, for sale or. 


resale to the public.” 

Sec. 8. Title III of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the slowing. new 
section: 


“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 


TELEVISION SETS 
“Sze. 330. No person shall trade; ship, or 
transport in interstate commerce, or import 
from any foreign country into the United 
States, for sale or resale to the public, ap- 
paratus described in paragraph (s) of sec- 


tion 308 unless it complies with the require- 


ments prescribed by the Commission pur- 
suant to the authority provided in that 
paragraph: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to carriers transporting such appa- 
ratus without in it.” 


H. R. 9 9293 
_ [87th Congress, Ist Session] 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 19, 1961 
Mr. Hur introduced the following bill; 


which was referred to the Committee on 


A BILL 


To 4 certain limitations on the n 
the Federal Communications Commis 
* to delete previously assigned very 
high frequency television channels; to give 
the Commission certain regulatory author- 
ity over television receiving apparatus, and 
for other purposes 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (c) of section 303 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the semicolon at the end 
thereof the following: “, but nothing in 
this Act shall authorize the Commission to 
delete the assignment of any television fre- 
quency between fifty-four megacycles and 


educational television stations in that com- 
munity operate on frequencies outside the 
frequency band between fifty-megacycles and 
two hundred and sixteen megacycles (very 
‘high frequency channels). 

Src, 2. Such section 303 is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 


“(s) Have authority to require that ap- 


paratus designed to receive television pictures 
broadcast simultaneously with sound be ca- 
pable of receiving all frequencies allocated by 
the Commission to television broadcasting, 


including frequencies between fifty-four. 


megacycles and two hundred and sixteen 


megacycles (very high channels) 
so allocated on September 1, 1961, and to 
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quirement, when such apparatus is traded, 
shipped, or transported in interstate com- 
merce, or is imported from any foreign 
country into the United States, for sale or re- 
sale to the public.” 

Sec. 3. Title III of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 

TELEVISION SETS 


“SEC, 330. No person shall trade, ship, or 


transport in interstate commerce, or import 
from any foreign country into the United 
States, for sale or resale to the public, appa- 
ratus described in. paragraph (s) of section 
303 unless it complies with the requirements 
prescribed by the Commission pursuant to 
the authority provided in that paragraph: 
Provided, That this section shall not apply 
to carriers transporting such apparatus with- 
out trading in it. T 


H. R. 9322 
[87th Congress, ist Session] ‘ 


IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 20, 1961 


Mr. Rr introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


A BILL 


To place certain limitations on the authority 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to delete previously assigned very 
high frequency television channels, to give 
the Commission certain regulatory author- 
ity over television receiving apparatus, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That para- 

graph (c) of section 303 of the Communi- 

cations Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: “, but nothing 
in this Act shall authorize the Commission 


to delete the assignment of any television 


frequency between fifty-four megacycles and 
two hundred and sixteen megacycles (very 
high frequency channels) made to any 
community on or prior to September 1, 1961, 
for the p of having all commercial 
and educational television stations in that 
community 9 — on frequencies outside 
the frequency band between fifty-four meg- 
acycles and two hundred and sixteen mega- 
high frequency channels)”. 

Src. Such section 303 is further 
* by adding at the end theréof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(s) Have authority to require that ap- 
paratus designed to receive television pic- 
tures broadcast simultaneously with sound 
be capable of receiving all frequencies al- 
located by the Commission to television 
broadcasting, including frequencies between 
fifty-four megacycles two hundred and 
sixteen megacycles (very high frequency 
channels) so allocated on September 1, 1961, 


and to prescribe minimum performance 


capabilities for such apparatus appropriate 


to such requirement, when such apparatus 
-is traded, shipped, or transported in inter- 


state commerce, or is imported from any 
foreign country into the United States, for 


‘sale or resale to the public.” 


Sec. 3. Title III of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the a new 
section: 


“Sec. 330. No person shall trade, ship, or 
transport in interstate commerce, or im- 
port from any foreign country into the 
United States, for sale or resale to the public 
apparatus described in paragraph (s) of 


A7835 


nts prescribed by the Commission 
pursuant to the authority provided in that 
paragraph: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to carriers such ap- 
without in it.” 


. H. R 9349 
[87th Congress, ist Session] 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 21, 1961 
Mr. ‘Mack introduced the following bill; 


A BILL | 

so as to clarify the intent of Congress with 

respect to the authority of the Federal 

Communications Commission in the allo- 

cation of television channels 

Be it enacted by the Senate end House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3 of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 
U.S.C. 153) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(ff) ‘Very high frequentcy band’ means 


that part of the radio spectrum between 


thirty and three hundred megacycles. 
“(gg) ‘Ultra high frequency band’ means 


cycles.” 
Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 307 of 


the Communications Act of 1934 (47 US.C. 
307) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: “It shall be 


unlawful for the Commission, in allocating 


quency 

to give any undue or umreasonable prefer- 
ence or advantage to any particular munic- 
ipality, locality, or region, or (2) to subject 
any particular municipality, locality, or re- 
gion to any undue or unreasonable preju- 
dice or disadvantage.” 


H. Res. 450 
[87th Congress, Ist Session! 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 


| August 31, 1961 | 
Mr. THomsomw of Wiseonsin submitted the 
following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce 


Whereas the Federal, Communications 
Commission has sought nal 


cles. ta — — 
high-frequency television service, to deter- 


erly be made, and to inquire into ways and 
means of improving ultra-high-frequency 
receivers and antennas; and 

Whereas the Eighty-sixth Congress, on the 


basis of the foregoing requests, has appro- 


priated funds in the amount of $2,000,000 
for the conduct of such an experimental 
Commission study of ultra-high-frequency 
telecasting to be held in New York City; and 

Whereas the Commission’s ultra-high- 
frequency study is now only in the prepara- 
tory stage with operations not scheduled to 
commence until late 1961. and the final re- 


— 


which was referred to the Committee on : 
| Interstate and Foreign Commerce : 
| — 
— 
3 three hundred and three thousand mega- 
RESOLUTION 
priations in excess of $2,000,000 for the pur- 
3 pose of conducting a special engineering 
two hundred and sixteen megacycles (very ee 
high frequency channels) made to any com- mine the proper place of ultrahigh frequen- 
4 munity on or prior to September 1, 1961, for cies in our_nationwide television system, to 
s the purpose of having all commercial and provide required additional information 
3 upon which basic administrative decisions 
° Pe on television channel allocations can prop- = 
“PROHIBITION AGAINST SHIPMENT OF CERTAIN 
TELEVISION SETS 
ůàZ—U— 
sults thereof pursuant to a six-month ex- 
tension recently requested of Congress by | 
: prescribe minimum performance capabilities the Commission not scheduled to be ready : 
for such apparatus appropriate to such re- section 303 unless it complies with the re- until January 1963, or thereafter; and | 


47836 


Whereas it is recognized at the Commis 
sion and throughout the broadcasting in- 
dustry that under the present state of the 
art, very high frequency channels and serv- 

ice are directly superior to the ultrahigh 


- widespread distribution of very high fre- 
quency receivers; and 

Whereas the Commission, without await- 
ing the conduct or results of its experimen- 
tal study of the ultrahigh frequency has, by 


quency stations operating thereon to aban- 


don their wider coverage very Ligh frequency | 


service so as to shift over to ultra-high- 
. frequency channels and service; and 


of the ultrahigh frequency: Now, be it and 
it is hereby 


Resolved, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 14, 1961 


Mr. ANpREws submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 18, 1961 


Mr. Grant submitted the following resolu- 
tion: which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America that the present very high frequency 


. exaggeration to say 
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television ehannels (channels 2-13) are par- 
ticularly well suited to providing reliable 
high technical quality television service to 
the public throughout wide areas, especially 
in small and medium-sized communities and 
in the rural, farm, and other outlying sec- 
tions of the Nation, that the present very 
high frequency channels are therefore abso- 
lutely essential to a nationwide television 
system in the public interest and none of 
them should be wasted, that stations now op- 
erating on the present very high frequency 
channels provide television 1 which is 
especially vital to the public, and that it 
would be contrary to the public interest for 


the public to be deprived of, or to have im- 


paired, the television service it now receives 
from the existing stations operating on the 
present very high frequency channels; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That it is therefore the sense of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission should not conduct any 
proceedings, or adopt or promulgate any rule 
or order, or take any other action which 
looks toward or which would require a com- 
mercial or educational television station now 
operating on one of the present very high 
frequency television channels (channels 
213) to change its operations to any chan- 
nel other than another of the present very 
high frequency television channels (chan- 


nels 2-13). 


Tribute to Frank Boyden, Headmaster of 
Deerfield Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH | 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, as an 
alumnus of Deerfield Academy, I should 


like to join my colleague, the gentleman - 


from Massachusetts [Mr. Contre], in 
tribute to a distinguished humanitarian 
who is completing his 60th year as head- 
master of Deerfield Academy, one of 


America's great independent schools. 


Dr. Frank L. Boyden is today revered 
not only in the world of education, but 
throughout the world at large for his 
understanding of, and faith in, boys. 
Never one to restrict his efforts solely to 
the promising student, his faith in boys 
who were problems to others as well as 
themselves has been justified a thousand 
times as they have assumed positions of 
leadership in the armed services, in the 
professions, in business, in government, 
and, of course, in education. It is no 
y that Dr. Boyden 
has molded the character of his times 
through the sense of responsibility which 
he instilled in his students. As a lover 
of horses, of baseball, and of boys, Dr. 
Boyden and Mrs. Boyden, too, today re- 
ceive the respect and affection of the 
sons of Deerfield” from all corners of 
the globe. It is my privilege to be 
counted among this fortunate band. My 
experience under the warm but watchful 
eye of the great headmaster remains a 
cherished part of my heritage as I pay 
tribute to a 


September 26 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, your com- 
mittee presents a bill to this House which 
is $860,900,000 below the budget estimate 
for foreign aid. There are some other 
minor items providing a further reduc- 
tion of $10 million. 

The committee and the members of 
the conference committee who were 
thinking about it are very much dis- 
turbed about this situation. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States at this 


moment has a debt of $295 billion. Last 


year we had a deficit of $3,900 million for 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1961. To 
August 31 this fiscal year, we were run- 
ning behind $5 billion, while for the first 
18 days of September, we ran behind 
$1,584 million, a higher rate than last 
year. 

That is one of the reasons why some 
of us feel so strongly we cannot support 
a bill for foreign relief, which is plung- 
ing our country into deeper and deeper 
debt over the years. The people who 


have been operating this thing, and es- 


pecially those who have promoted this 
Development Loan business without 


knowing enough about it to realize what 


their situation is and what the situation 
of the country is, are convincing more 
and more thinking people every year 
that we must quit the business of dump- 
ing $4 billion in 1 year out the window, 
where it is doing the people of this coun- 
try no good at all. 

Next year, when we sit down to marx 
up a bill of this kind, if we do it for as 
large an amount as is being demanded 
this year, there is going to be no escape 
from wildcat inflation. There is no ques- 


tion but what there will be a deficit ex- 


ceeding $20 billion this fiscal year which 
ends on June 30 next, and that is go- 
ing to be followed by wildcat inflation. 

I hope that the people of the United 
States will come to realize what they are 
doing to our country for there can be no 
salvation unless the people come to real- 
ize how necessary it is to balance our 
budget and conserve our resources. 

I am submitting herewith tables that 
show not only regular appropriations 
from the U.S. Treasury, but the “back 
door” authorizations to withdraw funds 
from the The back-door au- 
thorizations run to $19,673 million. The 
regular and permanent appropriations 
will run more than $93 billion. The 
total authorizations to expend given by 
this first session of the 87th Congress 
will run to over $113 billion. 

This means that with prospective re- 
ceipts we can expect our national debt to 
expand about $20 billion to $315 billion. 

How can we ever expect to have a bal- 
anced budget if we are going to continue 
that sort of riotous spending? Bank- 
ruptcy and terrific inflation are all that 
figures. 

The tables that are referred to follow: 


Sep | 
1 proceedings instituted on July 27, 1961, now 
1 proposed to take far-reaching allocations 
actions which would require the deletion of 
eo an ad hoc basis in a number of American 
4 _. Whereas the results of the Commission's | 
5 tor which substantial funds were appro- 
‘ - . priated would demonstrably be critical to 
hos any proper evaluation of the pending Com- ~ 
4 mission proposals to delete existing very : 
* channels and service in favor : 
" of Representatives that the Federal Commu- | 
f nications Commission should take no fur- = 
i ther action in those proceedings instituted , 
4 by it on July 27, 1961, which would look 
* to or would compel any television station | 
i operating on a very high frequency to shift ; 
A therefrom to an ultrahigh frequency, until f 
the Commission's pending ultra-high-fre- 
quency study shall have been completed and 
: a full and detailed report on the procedures, P 
dq data, findings, and results of such study 
shall have been made readily available to 
the Congress and to the public. 
H. Res. 457 
* [87th Congress, ist Session] 
RESOLUTION 
Resolved, That the House of Representa- | 
1 tives is opposed to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s conducting any proceed - 
me ings or taking any other action looking ; 
1 toward the involuntary change of any com- i 
0 ' mercial or educational television station from 
q a very high frequency to an ultra high fre- 
„ quency until at least six months after the 
study of ultra high frequency television 
4 broadcasting for which funds were appro- 
5 228 by the Eighty-sixth Congress shall | 
es been completed and a full, complete, and | 
I | and results of such study, together with data > * 
* collected during the study, shall have been : 
5 made readily available to the Congress and 
H. Rus. 469 
[87th Congress, ist Session] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an article by Nate White from the 
Christian Science Monitor of September 
23, 1961. This emphasizes the impor- 
tance of budgetary and fiscal responsi- 
bility by our Government if we are to 
retain our position of world leadership. 
Taken in connection with the growing 
power and cohesion of the European 
Common Market—especially since Great 
Britain has applied for admission—fail- 
ure to maintain sound financial policies 
would be even more dangerous. 

The article also indicates the damage 


already done to our world position by 


the statements made by high officials in 
the Kennedy administration during the 
past months and by its extravagant 
domestic spending programs to date. I 
might add that Mr. Kennedy’s campaign 
statements about the stagnant condition 
— our economy were a eee fac- 


The article follows: 


(By Nate White) 


Boston.—Despite the fact that he started 
with serious handicaps, U.S. Treasury Sec- 
retary Douglas Dillon emerged from the 
Vienna meeting of the Central Bankers of 
the free world with a hard-won laurel 
wreath on his head. 

This was the meeting of the Board of 


Governors of the International Monetary 


Fund, the most sophisticated group of mon- 
etary authorities in the world. 

This board heard and saw Mr. Dillon. He 
had one theme which he constantly re- 
iterated in his formal address and in private 
to the key Central Bankers. This was that 


the U.S. economy was on a substantial up- 


ward pattern of expansion, of vigorous eco- 
nomic growth, and that above all the 
Kennedy administration was determined to 
balance the Federal budget in the fiscal year 
1963 which begins next July 1. 

The central bankers were impressed with 
Mr. Dillon, even though they continued to 
hold their own private views of the US. 
economy. These private views were best ex- 
pressed by the French who today are the 
proud possessors of a franc which is one of 
the world’s strongest currencies, a currency 
with a gold content of nearly 75 percent. 


The French supported the general idea of 


the funds which would be avail- 
able to the IMF for handling any emergency 
request for assistance from a country whose 
currency was in trouble. But they also said 
that there must be firm rules and require- 
ments, that such a fund saould not be 
automatic, like a checking account, and that 


they intended to be consulted about any 


Table of regular appropriation bills, Ist sess., 87th Cong. 
Title B t estimates House action Budget estimates; Senate action Conference final — — 
1 crease com 
House to Senate | to budget esti- 
mates 
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Trend of the Economy TREND or THE ECONOMY use which would be made of IMF resources, 


particularly where the franc was involved. 
Banker 


if we need our money ourselves we shall want 
it back in a hurry.” 

This is the new situation in the world. 
The dollar no longer dictates the terms. 
The Europeans dictate the terms. 
Vermont Royster, the editor of the Wall 
Street Journal commented from Vienna on 
the irony in the situation. Time was 


when US. officials lectured the French and 


Italians about putting their economic houses 
in order. Yet here at Vienna were the 
French and their colleagues in Europe lec- 
turing Mr. Dillon on sound fiscal policies: 

Small wonder. 

Mr. Dillon went to Vienna from an ad- 
ministration which came into office 8 months 
ago with an economic policy report, prepared 
by Dr. Paul Samuelson, professor of eco- 
nomics at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, which said that “a grave economic 
challenge confronts our economic system,” 
that “stagnation in the American economy 
can prevent us from making those improve- 
ments in our industrial productivity,” and 
which used adjectives to describe the econ- 
omy as “basically sluggish,” “disappointingly 
slack,” “sagging,” and “anemic.” 

Only 6 months ago President Kennedy's 
economic advisers headlined “chronic slack” 
as the economy’s basic problem. 

Labor Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg painted 
ministration in terms of deep 9 


| 
n 
clear: Tes, we will help strengthen the IMF : 
g with our currencies, but we will not give 
1 IMF carte blanche. Automacity is out. And 2323 
— 
4 
| 
ay | 
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Mr. Dillon had to overcome at Vienna the 


| urged 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. PUCINSKI.. Mr. Speaker, fol- 


lowing is an article which recently ap- 


peared in the New World, published in 
Chicago by the archdiocese of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. : 

I believe that Reverend Graney has 
placed this entire question of those who 
propone extremist views in its proper 

I think this article will go a long way 
in helping all Americans meet the chal- 
lenge of Communist subversion and yet 
‘not destroy the basic elements of respect 
for the views of others so inherent in the 
very structure of our Nation's basic 


philosophy. | 
Father Graney’s article follows: 
EXTREMIST Views Sow Distrust 
| (By William F. Graney) 
Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker has drawn 
_ sympathy from certain quarters as another 


anti-Communist suffering for his cause. 
Robert Welch, founder of the John Birch 


him run awhile.” 


points of view ‘tor Americans, 


‘CONGRESSIONAL 


but they oppose one 
foreign aid, Federal aid to education, 


cal care for the aged. 


The basic point in all these clashes is not 
so much their outcome as the means through 
which they are settled. If they are settled 

the d tic processes outlined 

the Constitution ‘then we can still say 

this is Government of the people, by the 

people, and for the people. For this reason 

we Americans have to trust one another, 

even and perhaps especially those with whom 
disagree 


we 
Now a man like Robert Welch has no such 
trust in his fellow Americans, nor in fact in 
the very processes of democracy. For him 
every American who promotes the politically 
liberal point of view is a Communist, or a 
collaborator with the Communists, or a dupe 
of the same. He says such people of a liberal 
bent of mind are laying the groundwork 
for a sellout to the Communists. His at- 
tempts to undermine people’s confidence in 
their elected and duly appointed representa- 


tives add nothing to the discussion and pur- 


suit of this Nation's hopes and goals. He 
trust of one another. 


present political leaders as treacherous or 
inadequate lead to only one possible con- 
clusion: make Welch our dictator. And 
this distilled idea does drop down to at 
least some of his followers. It can be seen, 
for instance, in letters to the editors in 
Chicago papers, which, by the way, give an 
outlandishly amount of space to this 
segment of the community's thought. A re- 
cent letter in one of the papers wistfully 
sighed for a dictator to arise amongst us to 
lead the Nation from its present peril, a 
Lincoln-like dictator to be sure, but a dic- 


ta tor. 


Welch travels under the disguise of a con- 
servative anti-Communist. If his purpose 
were truly to promote the development of 
conservative thought and win it more popu- 
lar understanding and support, he would 
deserve nothing but praise. Or if his pur- 
pose truly were to educate people on the 


philosophy and ambitions of communism, 


the need and the difficulty of dealing with it 
effectively, then again his efforts would be 
laudatory. But he destroys the value of both 
his conservatism and his anticommunism by 
his unreasonable insistence that anyone who 
disagrees with his conservative point of view 
is a Communist, a dupe, etc. 

The anticommunism of Welch or others 
who sail under his banner brings immediate 
denunciation. Those who disagree with his 
accusation that support of a politically lib- 
eral point of view reveals a Communist are 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, almost daily 
we hear talk of extremism, its causes and 
effects, and it was therefore with great 
interest I read the editorial in the Sep- 
tember 20 issue of the Elisworth Messen- 
ger, written by Dwight Payton, editor and 
publisher of that paper. In my opinion, 


. zective analysis and a look at the cold 


September 26 


hard facts involved. I commend his ex- 
cellent discussion to ‘those willing to 
boil out of the basic issues and face 


Our Basic Issues 


There are so many ulcer starters in the 
world today most folks contend by simply 
ignoring the unpleasant and concentrating 
on the sunny side of life. 

There is some virtue conceded to looking 
on the bright side but there always come 
times when the dark side demands attention 
if disaster is to be avoided. Right now, for 
instance, Americans need to be aware of the 
war threat. The towering national debt and 
the threat it spawns of run-away inflation 
are Of grave concern to all but the thought- 
less. The acceleration in recent years of the 
socialistic trend, the threat to national se- 
curity posed by gangster labor bosses—these 
problems are ulcer fodder for sure. ; 

We ignore them because we feel impotent 
and incompetent to do anything about them. 
But they won't just go away so thought 
should be given. 

Perhaps the feeling of futility most of us 
have in face of today’s complexity develops 
because of our inability to think our prob- 
lems down to basic issues where understand- 
ing begins. Perhaps what we call problems 
are only symptoms of more basic ills. 

The gulf between right and left, con- 
servative and liberal in America has widened 
alarmingly and it well may prove to be that 
this fact keys most of the other problems 
besetting us. We talk about creating under- 
standing among the peoples of the world 


pet we fail to understand each other right 


here at home. What is the cause of this 
widening gap, and what the implications? 
It is entirely possible and even 
that unless better understanding and 
greater tolerance here in America is de- 
veloped, and speedily, our whole society 
could just bog down. We becomé a Nation 
of extremists with no middle ground, a Na- 
tion wherein the binder of convictions held 
in common has been lost. We become a Na- 
tion divided and as such weakened. 
Extremism only becomes dangerous when 
extremists become monopolists and dominate 
thinking. This has become the case today. 
The average citizen, the common man, the 
middle grounder has lost his voice by allow- 
ing himself to become segmented into special 
interest groups and subsidized into silence. 
He practices escapism by the simple pro- 
cedure of ignoring problems. Concentration 
on pleasure has become the sedative, the 
sleeping pill for the men and women who 


used to serve as balance wheel of our society. 


Extremists rule the day. The liberals 
openly fight to complete the transformation 
of the American way of life to socialism. 
-The conservatives seek to hold America to 
its origin of individual freedom. 

Boil away all the semantical 
and confusion and reduce issues to naked 
finality and the extremists in America are 
fighting the age old battle of freedom yersus 
slavery. 

Realization of this will be a shocker to 
many, but the truth stands. We come to 
the final moment of decision—regimenta- 
tion or freedom, big government over the 
masses or big individuals over government, 
free enterprise or government control, the 
American dream or socialism’s sugar-coated 


nightmare. 

It is tronical that the last exercise of 
freedom for a free society is the right to 
embrace regimentation. 

The first step in salvation always is to 
identify truth and face reality. The widen- 
ing gulf between the extremists is a danger 
signal. If we don’t face facts and decide 
issues on the point of truth the decisions 


his treatment of the problem is an ob- wul be made for us, willy-nilly. 
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a Big government or little government? 

People independent of government or de- 
pendent on government? Private owner- 
ship of wealth or State ownership? 
sponsible freedom under God’s laws or pros- 
tituted freedom of men’s making? Spiritual 
factors dominant or materialism? 

Freedom or slavery? 


Education and Congress 
EXTENSION REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. LONG of I4issouri: Mr. Presi- 
dent, Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., research 
director of the American Federation of 
Teachers, made a study 10 years ago at 
the University of Missouri of the college 
and university preparation of Members 
of Congress. He has brought this study 
up to date ina report entitled “Education 
and Congress.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this report be printed in the 
Appendix to the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION AND CONGRESS 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., research direc- 
tor, American Federation of Teachers) 
Ten years have passed since I made a 

study at the University of Missouri entitled 

“The College and University Preparation of 

Members of Congress, 1937-51.” A part of 

this study was introduced in the CoNGREs- 

SIONAL Recorp on Wednesday, April 23, 1952, 

by the then U.S. Representative Clare Magee, 

of Missouri. The study was based on the 
pont editions of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp for the appropriate years. As some 

Members do not fully cover their educational 

attainments in their biographical sketches, 

there was chance for error. The margin 
of error, however, was extremely small be- 


1. No university or college training indi- 
cated. 

2. State university attended in State of 
election. 

3. State college attended in state of elec- 
tion. 


.4. State university attended outside State 
of election. 
5. State college attended outside State of 
election. 
6. Private university attended in State of 
on. 


— 
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7. Private college attended in State of elec- 
tion 


8. Private university attended outside 
State of election. 

9. Private college attended outside State 
of election. 

10. Additional education secured in State 
university and State college in State of elec- 
tion. 

11. Additional education secured in private 
university and private college in State of 
election. 

12. Additional education secured in State 


university and State college outside State 


of election. 

13. Additional education secured in pri- 
vate university and private college outside 
State of election. 

14. Additional education abroad. 

15. M. A., M. S., etc., degrees secured. 

16. Honorary doctorate degrees. 

17. Phi Beta Kappa members. 

18. A. B., BS., ete., degrees secured except 
professional. 

19. LL.B. degrees secured. 

20. M.D. degrees secured. 

21. D.DS. degrees secured. 

22. J.D. degrees secured. 

23. Ph. D. secured. 

The President of the United States re- 
cently proposed to extend Federal aid to 
education. While the principle was rec- 
ommended by both major parties in their 
1960. platforms, defeat resulted. Two major 
publications are quoted concerning this. 

RECENT EVENTS 

The New York Times recently said edi- 
torially, under the heading “The Promises 
of School Aid“: 

“The issue of Federal aid to education has 
been obscured under a smokescreen of ex- 
traneous issues. Under various pressures, 
ranging from simple hostility toward any 
form of Government support to advocacy of 
aid to al schools, the simple outline 
of needs and priorities has become blurred. 
What remains is a residue of compromises. 

“Now that discussion in the House is be- 
ing revived and action is readied to be 
taken—as it must be—before the end of the 
current session, it is well to recall the orig- 
inal commitments and 

“Both political parties, in 1960, included 
basic commitments on Federal aid in their 
platforms. 

“The Democratic plank pledged: We shall 
act at once to help in building the class- 
rooms and employing the teachers that are 
essential if the right to a good education is 


to have genuine meaning for all the youth 


of America in the decade ahead.’ It prom- 
ised to ‘end 8 years of official neglect.’ It 
specified that ‘assistance will take the form 
of Federal grants to States for educational 
purposes they deem most pressing, including 
classroom construction and teachers’ sal- 
aries’ and assured ‘the construction of aca- 
demic facilities as well as dormitories at 
colleges and universities.’ It called for loans 
and scholarships for students. 

“The Republicans went on record with a 


pledge for ‘Federal support to the primary 
A, Educational attainments of U.S. Senators 
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to the real needs of individual school dis- 
tricts in States and territories, and requiring 
They 


“President Kennedy in his special mes- 
sage to Congress on February 20 left no 
doubt about his administration’s commit- 
ment. He asked for aid amounting, over 
a period of 3 to 5 years, to $5.6 billion. He 
demanded, as a priority measure, aid to the 
public schools of all States computed ac- 
cording to numbers of pupils in attendance 
and the average income level in each State. 
He to let the States be in charge, 
not only of the distribution but also of the 
determination of the local need either for 
school construction or teachers’ pay. 

“In his message the President said: ‘For 
some 40 years the Congress has wrestled 
with this problem and searched for a work- 
able solution. I believe that we now have 
such a solution and that this Congress in 
this year will make a landmark contribution 
to American education.’ Later he called 
public school aid ‘probably the most im- 
portant piece of domestic legislation.“ 

“These are the pledges and commitments, 
the background facts, and the priorities that 
should be kept in mind as the debate is 
resumed. They leave no doubt that action, 
so urgently needed, must now be taken—as 
promised.” 


More recently the Economist, of London, 
England, said, on September 2, 1961, under 
the heading “Nothing for Schools:” 

“On Federal aid for schools—which Mr. 
Kennedy has rightly called the most im- 
portant domestic legislation before Con- 
gress—the President has suffered his sharpest 
and most painful defeat of the session, even 
though in the end he was prepared to accept, 
not half a loaf, but simply a few symbolic 
crumbs. On Wednesday all but 6 Republi- 
cans in the House of Representatives and 82 
Democrats combined to refuse even to cgn- 
sider a modest proposal to give $345 million 
for 1 year to the country’s neediest tax-sup- 
ported schools. Originally the President had 
asked, and the Senate had approved, a 3-year 
program $2.5 billion. Linking the 
scheme with two popular ones which Con- 
gress cannot afford to let lapse—Federal 
loans to college students and aid to the so- 
called ‘impacted areas,’ communities whose 
schools are swamped by the children of serv- 
icemen and Federal employees—was of no 
avail. The House Knew quite well that it 
could dispose of these two matters in a 
separate bill before it goes home. 


RELATION TO CONGRESS 


While it has been stressed that Federal aid 
to education is really Federal participation 
in education.” Educational aid is not to be 
considered as relief, but as an obligation of 
the Federal Government to the students of 
the Nation. It is important, however, to note 
the educational advancement of the Mem- 


bers of Congress during the years studied. 


| Year | Year 
Point 7 Point 2 

1. 20 21 | 18 | 16 | 13 | 138} 18 | 13) 10) 10 19 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 10 | 24 | 23 | 26 1 
2. 28 27 | 28 33 | 35 | 39 | 30 38 | 38 | 35 | 34 14. 2; 2} 2] 2] 3] 8] 8] 4] 4) 4) 8 
3 6); 4} 4) 4] 7} 8] 7}, 10; 10 9 10 11 | 16] 18] 19 16 16) 19); 19 
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5 33 2 Si 34.3) — 
6. 16 | 17 | 16 | 14] 16 | 19] 19] 19] 18 15 69 | 62 | 64 | 67 | 69 | 71 | 71 | 73 | 45 | 46 | 47 | 55 
7. 13 | 138 | 18 | 18] 18} 14) 16] 4] 4] 7] 19 39 | 39 | | 38 45 | 51 | 42 42) 45 O47 
8. 24 21 | 21 26 34 | 20 1514181861829 1}; 0; OF OF OF] OF OF 1 
9. 81 6; 9} 7] 7] 8] 8] 6] 6] G6} 10). OF OF OF OF] 1] 2] OF OF O 
10. 14 | 14 | 12] 13 | 14] 16 | 15 | 10 21 | 20) 20 24] 27 22. 1] 3, 6) 
11. 810101012 12 910 21] 21), 20; 20) 812 2222212111121 2 
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— — pacing 
eral aid for school construction —paeing it 
| also promised aid for college construction, 
| student loans, and graduate fellowships. 
— — 
OF MISSOURI 
q cause the record is reviewed each 2 years. 
: Twenty-three points were established to 
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been important, as reflected by their bio- 


ugh 
of major additional Federal aid to education. 


US. Ais Force Paves the Way 
| Accident Prevention | 


OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN c. 


OF ILLINOIS 
m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


I was very happy to learn from this 
article that Major Kay, one of my con- 
stituents, is making such an outstanding 
contribution to our defense efforts in the 
Pacific. 

Major Kay had an illustrious record 
in World War II, and I believe that he 


rupt world peace, it is only because thou- 


sands upon thousands of young men like 


Major Kay recognized their continuing 
| 


America's arsenal of defense. 


our service publications. 


ity, is helping make it possible for our 


young air warriors to conduct their mis- 
sions with a greater degree of safety. 

I am sure that the program which 
Major Kay has developed for his com- 
mand is a source of comfort to the par- 
ents and wives who stay behind hoping 
and praying daily that no harm will 
come to the young men who are today 
our first line of defense in the farflung 
areas of the Pacific. 

Mr. Speaker, the article about Major 
— and his contribution to air safety 


AREA 


WHEELER.—Headquarters, Pacific AACS 
Areas, has developed a commander’s accident 
prevention awards program to be imple- 
mented throughout the entire area. 

The program is aimed at controlling acci- 


, dents involving flight-line operations and 


flight safety, reduction of military and civil- 
ian disabling injuries, Government and pri- 
vate motor vehicle accidents and USAF 


property damage. 

A 6-month project of Maj. M. J. Kay, — 
rector of Ground Safety in the 
General’s section of PACAACS 1 
the program affords three awards for the top 
group, squadron, and airman who has con- 
tributed the most to his unit’s ground safety 


program. 

The awards will be given based on the best 
safety record in the PACAACS area and is 
supported by a special grant from PACAP. 

Based on semiannual unit reports, the 


award recipients will be selected by the Area 


Ground Safety Council at Wheeler. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
September 27, 1961 


DOOLEY. Mr. ee I have 
the privilege of representing the eastern 


half of Westchester County, N.Y., where 
“a number of our Nation’s most promi- 
nent businessmen reside. Stories of 
success are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, but few if any can compare 
with the saga of Mr. William Black, of 
New Rochelle. 

Born in my native Brooklyn, educated 
at Columbia University, William Black 


built a small shelled nut stand on Broad- 


way into what is today one of the Na- 
tion’s largest coffee roasting houses and 
restaurant chains, Chock Pull O' Nuts 
Corp. 


More important than his e 


business success, however, is the fact 
that he has built a business with a heart. 


The ready smiles and courteous service 


of the Chock Full O’ Nuts employees is 


a measure of the working conditions and 


profit sharing which the founder his pi- 


oneered. Moreover, Mr. Black has al- . 
ways felt a moral responsibility to the 


big city which has been the primary site 
of his success. 
thropic acts, 


Among his many philan 
two recent sizable gifts to the fields of 


medical research and nursing are nota- 
ble. I wish to insert the following edi- 
torials from the New York Times and 
the New York Journal-American of Sep- 
tember 6 at this point in the ReEcorp. 
They are a suitable expression of thanks 
from two great newspapers to an equally 
great American: 

From the New York Times, Sept. 6, 1961} 

Nurses NEEDED 

The country needs three nurses for every 
two it now has. The range of their services 
in modern health care has expanded 80 
rapidly that we keep falling farther and 
farther behind in the availability of nurses, 


even though we are training more of them 


than physicians or any other group of health 
professionals. 
A $1 million gift just made to the Lenox 
Hill Hospital will help ease this shortage in 
New York by enabling the hospital to ex- 
pand its nursing school, now three-quarters 
of a century old. William Black, the indus- 


‘trialist who made this splendid gift, had al- 


ready earned the commendation of the com- 
munity by a $5 million donation last year to 
Columbia University for the construction of 
a medical research center. 


His latest benefaction will enable Lenox 


Hill to put up a new hall of nursing with 
teaching facilities, laboratories and dormi- 
tories far to those it now has. It 
will also make it less likely that the hospital 

when the lack of nurses became 80 
to Giepatch ite 
director of nursing to Ireland to recruit 50 
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[From the New York Journal-American, 
Sept. 6, 1961] 
Is 
We Uke the 4 expressed by 00 
magnate William Black in his advice to every 


rich man: 
“Your body surely won’t attend the read- 


ung of your will—and if your soul does not 


attend, you will never have experianced te 
joy of giving.” 
That's good advice for those who are not 
so rich, too. 

This city has benefited because Mr. Black, 
founder and chairman of the board of Chock 


Full O’Nuts Corp., experiences the joy of giv- 


ing. Last year he presented Columbia Uni- 
versity with $5 million for a medical re- 
search building. Now he has given Lenox 


Hill Hospital $1 million for a new nurses’ 


school and residence. That is constructive 
philanthropy. 


Late Judge Theodore Robinson Led in 
Fight To Get Seawall for City of Gal- 
veston—Was Able Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 


on August 1, 1961, Galveston County 


Judge Theodore R. Robinson, 60, who 
had served in his official capacity for 19 


years with honor and distinction, died 


at St. Mary’s Infirmary at Galveston. 

He left behind a record of outstanding 
achievement in public service. 

No testimonial can better emphasize 
his service to mankind than the seawall 
which extends along the beach of Gal- 
veston and which has served as the only 


barrier between the city of Galveston 


and the devastation of tides like those 
lashed by Hurricane Carla. 

Had it not been for the seawall exten- 
sion which Judge Robinson’s leadership 
secured for the island, the destruction 
from Hurricane Carla would have been 
immeasurably worse. 

Judge Robinson was educated in the 
Galveston public schools and attended 
Cumberland Law School in Cumberland, 
Tenn., and Baylor University in Waco, 
Tex. He was admitted to the State bar 
of Texas in 1926 and to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
June 7, 1942. 

In 1928, he was appointed assistant 
county attorney for Galveston County, 
in which capacity he served for 10 years. 
In 1938, he was elected to the Texas 
Legislature as a State representative and 


served for two terms. In 1942, he was . 


elected county judge of Galveston 
County and remained in that office until 
the time of his death. 

He was a good and efficient public offi- 


clal; he was my friend. 
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complishments were: the ex- 
tension of the Galveston seawall, which 
was named in his honor; completion of 
a new causeway linking Galveston to the 
mainiand; establishment of a Galveston 
County health unit and construction of 
a new Galveston County jail; construc- 
tion of the Galveston County Memorial 
Hospital; construction of a new annex 
to the Galveston County Courthouse; 
construction of the Blue Water Highway 
along the gulf coast linking Galveston 
and San Luis Pass; and at the time of 
his death was actively engaged in obtain- 
ing an extension to the Texas City sea- 
wall and in seeking a salt water conver- 
sion plant for Galveston. 

I ask the unanimous consent of the 
Senate to place in the Recorp four arti- 
cles in tribute to Judge Robinson. The 
articles include: One in the Houston 


Post of August 3, 1961, entitled Judge 


Robinson Was Devoted to Galveston’’; 
one in the Galveson News of August 3, 
1961, entitled “Theodore H. Robinson,” 
and one in the Texas City Sun of August 
6, entitled Our Town“; and one in the 
-Galveson News of August 2, entitled 
“Judge Robinson Dies.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston Post, Aug. 3, 1961] 
JUDGE ROBINSON Was DEvOTED TO GALVESTON 


In the death Tuesday of County Judge 
Theodore Robinson, Galveston has lost one 
of its most devoted public servants. A na- 
tive of the island city, Judge Robinson had 
served in his official capacity for 19 years. 

There was nothing flamboyant in Judge 
Robinson’s career. He conducted his work 
for the county with quite and unswerving 
efficiency, an attribute of service which was 
well rewarded as he saw the realization of 
several projects benefiting the city and the 
county. These include the westward exten- 
sion of the seawall, the opening of the new 
causeway across Galveston Bay, and a new 
county jail, now under construction. 

In cultural matters, Judge Robinson was 
most devoted to Galveston’s Rosenberg Li- 
brary, whose extension service into the 
county always received his support. A quiet 
but invariably genial man, Judge Robinson 
made many fast friends during his career, 
all of whom will mourn his passing. 


[From the Galveston News, Aug. 3. 1961] 
THEODORE R. ROBINSON 


Theodore R. Robinson, who died Tuesday, 
was a man of attainments who in 16 years 


of public life wrote an indelible chapter in 


the history of his native city and county. 

Although regarded as an able attorney and 
jurist, his more distinguished service was 
rendered in his capacity as chairman of the 
board of county cOmmissioners. 

No marble to his memory and no epitaph 
can more graphically emphasize his devo- 
tion to the needs of the community than 
the monumental seawall from 6lst Street to 
the western city limits. This was Judge 
Robinson’s dream and he lived to see it come 
true within his lifetime. 

Judge Robinson gave himself unstintingly 
to what he deeply believed was the most 
important thing to the future of this city. 
However, he gave equal thought to the needs 
of the entire county. 

His faith was unfailing and his labors un- 
ceasing in winning congressional support 
for his storm-protection projects. The re- 
sults of such dedication should serve as an 
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inspiring example to those who remain and 
face the tasks of removing the last of the 
obstacles to city and county progress. | 


(From the Tease City Sum, 4 


He usually sign 
Robinson, but his countless friends never 
called him Theodore. To them he was just 
Ted or Teddy. Or sometimes they called 
him plain judge. 

Few men have served their communities 
with more diligence and devotion than did 
Teddy Robinson. He was one of those men, 
like those referred to by Abraham Lincoln, 
who was ted with wisdom, patri- 
otism, and devotion to duty. 


for both Was boundless. 


a period of almost 20 years the voters ex- 
pressed their confidence in him as a man 
and a conscientious public servant by elect- 
ing and reelecting him as judge. 

His record was clean, and no taint had 
ever come upon him throughout the years. 
He believed in Galveston County, its people, 
and its future—and he proved this faith in 
tirelessly working for the benefit of the en- 
tire area. His service knew no geographical 
limits, and his friends and supporters were 
hometown of Galveston. 

I believe it was Marcus Aurelius who said, 
“A man must stand erect, not be Kept erect 
by others.” And Teddy was a man who 
stood on his own feet, as an old Methodist 
circuit rider I once knew said, ee 
before his fellow men.“ 

my desk Friday, I came across a copy of a. 
letter typical of Teddy’s tireless efforts to 
help Galveston County. ; 
The letter had been addressed to Senator 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. Teddy had just 
returned from Washington, and was 
ELLENDER to grant a request for $16,000 so 
the Corps of Engineers could make a survey 
in the Highland Bayou area near Hitchcock 
with a view to creating flood control meas- 
ures. 

Few men have devoted more energy and 
understanding to their jobs than did Judge 
Robinson. We need more men of his stature 


[From the Galveston m . News, Aug. 2, 3 

JUDGE ROBINSON Dis 

(By Lillian E. Herz) - 
County Judge Theodore Robinson, 60, who 
had served 19 years as judge of the county ~- 
commissioners’ court and the county court 
at law, died at 6 p.m. Tuesday in St. Mary's 
Infirmary, after n suffered a heart 
attack. 


According to — * physician, 
Judge Robinson to St. Mary's 
ever, he seemed to have responded favorably, 
but suffered another attack while he was 
eating supper Tuesday and failed to rally. 


| trained nurses there. More such 
| throughout the country would do much to 
| help us achieve our national goal of a 50- 
percent expansion in the ratio of nurses to 
population by 1970. 
(By Clyde Ragsdale) 
1 
8 those rare personalities marked with a great 
patience and a generous quantity of diplo- 
1 macy. 
Po Teddy immensely enjoyed politics, which ‘ 
: — - had been a part of his life for so long. 
ne re were two things a person could always 
expect Teddy to discuss with enthusiasm. 
: These were politics and his family. His love 
Filling the position left vacant by Teddy 
i Robinson will not be easy. In recent years 
1 his county judge’s office has become a vital 
1 office in the affairs of the citizens of Galves- 
1 ton County. Seven consecutive times over 
— — 
— 
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AWARENESS 

Judge Robinson's first awareness of a heart 
wos 
hospitalized for several weeks. After con- 
tinued rest, he returned to his duties at the 
courthouse and apparently was in good 
health until he became ill Monday. 

Judge Robinson participated in the cause- 
Way dedication ceremonies both on the 
causeway and at the Moody Center luncheon 
last Wednesday and was one of the principal 
— 


GALVESTON NATIVE 


A native of Galveston, he was born May 1. 
1901, son of the late Mr. and Mrs. George 


Robinson. His father served as commission-. 
city 


of Galveston for two terms. 

He was educated in the Galveston public 
schools and received his law degree from 
Baylor University. 

Judge Robinson married Miss Wilhelmina 
Johnson, daughter of Capt. Fred Johnson, 
prominent Galveston pilot, and Mrs. John- 
son. They had one 6 Shirley, and 
Jr. 

SIX 2-YEAR TERMS 


Judge Robinson served six 2-year terms, 


was just completing his second 4-year term 
and would have come up for reelection in 
next May's primaries. 

He was first elected to the county judge- 
ship in November 1942, having been nomi- 
nated in the primaries, and assumed office 
January 1. 1943, Judge E. B. 
Holman, who had held the position 20 years. 

At the time of his election Judge Robin- 
son declared: “I am hopeful there will be 
no precinct lines and that all members of 
the court will work together for the good 
of everyone.” 

CREDO IN LIFE 
” according to his colleagues on the 
commissioners’ court, “was his credo in life, 
and his interest in the city of Galveston 
and the county of Galveston never waned 
throughout the years,” they declared. 

Shortly after his graduation from college, 
Judge Robinson was named assistant county 
attorney under the late D. B. Melnerny. 
He served 10 in the county attorney’s 
office, 6 of which he served as first assistant. 

In addition to McInerny, he served under 
County Attorney Owen D. Barker and 
under County Attorney Ralph Crawford. 

IN LEGISLATURE 
He also represented Galveston County in 


He was first sworn into office on January 
1, 1943, by the late Judge J. C. Canty, judge 
of 10th district court—the oldest district 


proud of his efforts in obtaining 
the extension of the Galveston seawall, proud 
of 


being a part in obtaining another new 


causeway for Galveston, proud of the estab- 
t 


land and in Galveston which promoted the 
progress and development of the area. 
TO WASHINGTON 
Only a few weeks ago he went to Washing- 


Congress seeking a salt 
water conversion plant for Galveston. 

In addition to his widow, daughter, and 
son, Judge Robinson is survived by a sister, 
Mrs. Helen E. Hemple, of Galveston, and four 
brothers, George E. Robinson, Jr., and Fred 
F. Robinson, both of Galveston; A. P. Robin- 
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son, Sr., of La Marque, and Mayor Lee A. 
Robinson, of Texas City. 
MEMBER OF MASONS 


He was a member of Philip Tucker Masonic 
Lodge.of which he was past master; Knights 
Templar, El Mina Shrine, the Fraternal Or- 
der of Eagles, Aerie 48, and the Galveston Ki- 
wanis Club. 

In 1945 Judge Robinson was elected grand 
senior deacon of the Grand Masonic Lodge of 
Texas. He was a member and a trustee of 
First Methodist Church. > 


Puneral arrangements are being completed 


by J. Levy & Bros. Funeral Home. 
GENUINE REGRET 


News of Judge Robinson’s death was re- 
ceived with genuine regret throughout Gal- 
veston and the mainland. 

County Commissioner Irwin P. Dantin, 
who served 13 years with Judge Robinson as 
a member of the commissioners’ court, said 
the county had suffered an irreparable loss. 

“Judge Robinson was self-sacrificing in his 
interest in the country and he was loyal in 
his friendships,” Dantin declared. 


Address by Representative Francis E. 
_Walter, of Pennsylvania, Before the 
Disabled American Veterans Conven- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo., August 22, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACKE. Mr. Speaker, it is 

a pleasure for me to include i my re- 

marks an address delivered by the gen- 

tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
at the convention of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, held in St. Louis, Mo., on 

August 22, 1961. There is no person 

throughout America who is better quali- 

fied to make an address on the subject 
that he did than the gentleman from 

Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], for no one 

knows better than Congressman WALTER, 

the evil intent and purposes of inter- 
national communism. There is no man 
who has fought more courageously to ex- 
pose Communist activities in America 
than has the gentleman from Pennayl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER]. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS E. WAL- 
TER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO THE DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS CONVENTION, Sr. Louis, 
Mo., AuGcusT 22, 1961 
It is always a pleasure for me to address 

any veterans’ group. It is a particular pleas- 


ure for me to address you, the members of 


the Disabled American Veterans who have 
not only fought for your country and the 
principles on which it is founded, but have 
suffered for it in a way that most veterans, 
such as myself, have not. 


I am going to discuss the most important 


question of our day. It is a question of great 
interest to all veterans, a subject they know 
much about, which they dislike intensely 
and, I am sure, hope they will never expe- 
rience again. I am referring, of course, to 
war. More important, I would like to say 
a few words about what you can do to pre- 
vent it. 

Are we going to get into a war over Berlin? 


This is a question that is paramount in the 


minds of millions of Americans—and also 
Germans, Frenchmen, Britons, and the peo- 


I am certain that for years to come we 
will have wars, but that they will be small, 
local wars—in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. I am certain of this because 81 of the 


that they will foment and support 
wars—and they are powerful enough to do it. 


Khrushchev said the same thing in his 


now famous—or notorio of Janu- 
ary 6 this year. The Soviet Communist Party 
has also forcefully proclaimed the same doc- 
trine in the draft program, made public 
on August 1, which will be presented for 
adoption at its 22d Congress in October. 
This program is a blunt declaration of war 
against all free men and nations, and it 
pinpoints the United States as the No. 1 
enemy of Communists everywhere. 

While I feel certain that we will see many 
small wars in the years ahead, I also feel 
certain there will be no war on U.S. soil— 
if we are strong enough. I firmly believe 
that war will not develop over Berlin—if 
the United States and other free nations 
see to it that their strength—wmilitary, eco- 
nomic, political, and spiritual—is always 
greater than that of our Communist enemy. 

Khrushchev, the Soviet Communist Party, 
and all the Communist parties of the world 
have declared war on us, yes—but not all- 
out nuclear war. It is a war of destruction 
by subversion and every other means short 
of. all-out military conflict. 

This type of war we cannot possible avoid. 
We are in it, whether we want it or not. 
Our enemy has not only started it, but is 
fighting it vigorously with all means at his 
command. We can, if we choose, turn our 
backs on this reality. But if we do so, we 
will be merely guaranteeing either our even- 
tual enslavement under communism or the 
total nuclear war we want to avoid and 
which, I believe, we can avoid. 

If we turn our backs on this war, the 
enemy, because he will be unopposed, will 
inflict a whole series of defeats on us—mili- 
tary, and also economic, political, diplomatic, 
and psychological. His power will grow 
steadily. Ours will wane just as steadily. 
Before long, the day will come when he 
will feel confident that he is so strong and 
we are so weak that he can deliver an ulti- 
matum—surrender or face annihilation. 

Perhaps, we will not even have the luxury 
of surrender. When this day Comes, so much 
of the world will be under Communist rule 
and there will be so many millions of restric- 
tive and rebellious people enslaved by Com- 
munism—and intensely hating their Com- 
munist governments—that the Kremlin will 
face a tremendous danger of internal rebel- 
lion that could sweep through the Commu- 
nist world and destroy it. It will literally 
be sitting on a powder keg. 

Could Moscow then risk the peacef 


absorption of some 190 or 200 million Amer- — 


icans into its empire—freedom-loving Amer- 
icans known for their dedication to liberty 
and their spirit of revolt against oppression? 


Is it not quite possible that, under these 


conditions, Moscow would believe that it 
first had to unleash some nuclear missiles to 
teach us Americans a lesson? And then, as 
its forces occupied our nation after this 
nuclear destruction, would it not also feel 
that millions of our people would have to 
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be liquidated to make sure that the survivors 
had really learned the lesson of nonresis- 
tance? Who would be liquidated? Why, the 
most dangerous elements, of course—our 
political leaders, our clergymen, educators, 
lawyers, businessmen—everyone, young oF 
old, male or female, who might offer, or 
attempt to lead, resistance. 

The reality that confronts our country and 
every American today is awesome and, if you 
think it through, truly frightening. There is 
no use trying to kid ourselves on this point. 

Today, we are faced with these alterna- 
tives: We win the war short of all-out 
nuclear war that the Communists of the 
world have declared on us, or else we will 
surely suffer: (1) tremendouc nuclear de- 
struction, or (2) limited nuclear destruction, 
plus liquidation of many millions of our 
citizens and incorporation of the survivors 
into the Soviet totalitarian state. 

Moreover, there is not much time. Com- 
munists are confident today that victory 
will be theirs before this century is out; in 
other words, within the lifetime of many of 
us who are here today. 

The issue we face is not war or peace. 


Peace, in the real sense of the word, is out. 


The only choice we have is what kind of war 
we will fight. Are we going to have an all- 
out, nuclear war, or are we going to prevent 
one by winning what is euphemistically 
called the “cold war’’? 

As Americans, we can make only one 
choice—to win the so-called cold war. 

How do we do it? 

Inasmuch as this is a war, we must apply 
the principles of warfare. 

First, we must know our enemy. This is 
the first rule of all warfare. You cannot 
fight an enemy you do not know. Get the 
facts. Study communism. Know commu- 


nism’s objectives and the means it is using 


to achieve them. The minimum Knowledge 


required for all American citizens who want 


to make any contribution at all to our coun- 
try’s victory in this conflict is familiarity 
with communism’s basic doctrines, strategy 
and tactics; knowledge of its line or position 
on current national and international issues; 
the names of the more important Communist 


_ fronts and organizations, worldwide and here 


in the United States. You should also be 
acquainted with the names of the leading 
Communists and fellow travelers both here 
and abroad. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance 
of this rule. It is no more than common- 
sense, yet many people overlook it. They 
want to, and try to, fight communism, yet 
they really know little about it. A general 


who committed his troops to battle without 


first attempting to learn all he possibly 
could about the strength and disposition of 


the enemy forces, about the tactics favored 
by the opposing commander, without fully 


utilizing his intelligence and reconnaissance 
units before the engagement, would be sum- 
marily dismissed as incompetent. If by 
chance he won a battle, it would be pure 
luck. The many cold war battles we must 
fight are too important and deadly in their 
cumulative effects to trust their outcome 
to chance. We must enter them as trained 


_ troops with the knowledge and skills that are 


the foundation of victory. 

For some years now, the American people 
have been contributing millions of dollars 
annually to research on cancer and heart 
disease, because they know that these killers 
will be conquered only after we have learned 
what causes them, promotes their develop- 
ment, and what the carriers are. They know 
that diseases which killed many millions of 
people in the past have now almost been 
wiped out by study which uncovered their 
true nature, made it possible to destroy or 
inhibit their carriers and to develop im- 
— to them among their potential vie- 
tims. 
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The same understanding and knowledge of 
communism on the part of our leaders and 
a large part of the American people—who 
play so important a role in influencing 
policy—is absolutely ‘to this coun- 
try’s successful conduct of the cold war. 

Rule 2— Action. Knowledge that is not 
put to use is wasted. You can become a 
true expert on communism, but you will 
contribute absolutely nothing to the sur- 
vival of our country and the defeat of its 
enemy unless you have the will to do, to 
translate your knowledge into deeds that 
weaken and contribute to the defeat of com- 
munism: 

Apathy, smugness, indifference, failure to 
act, and a “let George do it” attitude on the 
part of millions of Americans has, for years, 


been one of our greatest weaknesses and a 


major ally of the Kremlin. Much of the suc- 
cess achieved by the relatively small number 


of Communists in the world—about 36 mil- 


lion in a total population of 2 billion—is due 
to the fact that they are activists. They 
are doers. They do not sit back waiting for 
others to change the world. They have as- 
sumed that task themselves, though they 
know they are tremendously outnumbered 
and that the odds against them, on a purely 
numerical basis, are great. 

3. Get the help of others. Don't fight 
alone unless it is absolutely necessary—and 
it rarely is. Two heads are better than one. 
Ten men are more powerful than two. In 
union there is strength. 

It has often been said—and truthfully— 
that for every Communist Party member in 
this country, there are 10 others who are 
ready and willing to do the work of the 


party. But it is also true that for every in- 


formed, active anti-Communist, there are 
hundreds of other Americans ready and will- 
ing to come to the defenes of their country 


and to fight its enemies. Their only trouble 


is that they are asleep or afraid to act be- 
cause they feel they do: net know-enough to 
act effectively. 

It is up to you to wake up those who are 
asleep, to impart your knowledge to those 
who do not know enough, or if you, too, lack 
it, to study with them to develop the knowl- 
edge needed for effective action. 

4. Organize your helpers and plan your 
actions. Mere numbers are not enough. 
Actions that are not carefully considered 
and planned are not enough. An excellent 
book on communism, published quite a few 
years ago, has a very revealing title. It is 
called the Organizational Weapon. The US. 
Communist Party, the worldwide Communist 
movement and all their actions and cam- 
paigns are carefully organized. This is an- 
other key to the tremendous -advances they 
have been able to make with relatively small 
numbers. Unless you have equal organiza- 
tion and planning, you cannot hope to en- 
gage in any conflict with the Communists 
and come out on top. A small, well-organized 
force with a definite plan of action will 


usually defeat a force larger in number but 
disorgan 


ized and acting without plan. 


You, as members of the DAV, are already 


organized. You have at your disposal a 
readymade, important weapon. What are 
you doing with it? What can you do with 
it to insure your country the victory it must 
win? 

Here are a few ideas: 

To date, the major weakness of the free 
world in this struggle has been ignorance of 
communism. For years, the Kremlin’s gains 
in all parts of the world have been attribut- 
able primarily to this. We cannot hope to 
win unless this condition is changed. 

What is being done in your individual com- 
munities to alter this situation? Are courses 
revealing the true nature of communism be- 
ing taught ih your schools so that the citi- 
zens of tomorrow will not have the same 
handicap so many of our generation had in 


had to be done to protect their freedom? If 
such courses are not being given, what have 
you done to see that they become a part of 
your local school curriculum? 

How about your local libraries, which are 
among the most powerful op 
community institutions? If the people in 
your community are not as well informed as 
they should be on the subject of commu- 
nism, is it because your library has failed 
to stock the kind of books which will give 
them the information they so vitally need? 
Hundreds of worthwhile books covering all 


tribution to the preservation of the Nation 
for which you have fought and in which your 
children will have to live when you are gone, 

If your library lacks funds, have you 
thought of making, or of getting others to 
make, gifts to it of outstanding books on 
communism? 

How good a job is your local press doing 
when it comes to keeping the people of your 
community informed on the key issues in 
our battle for surviyal? If it 
what it can and should be doing, isn’t it 
to the editor could change this? 

Do you yourself know what the key: issues | 
of today are? Do you know Moscow's major 
objectives as of this moment? 8 

On January 20 of this year, Gus Hall, boss 
of the U.S. Communist Party, made a major 
speech to the party’s national executive com- 
mittee. In this speech, he emphasized five 
issues as the important ones on which the 
party was to concentrate its activities. On 


these two recent Communist directives, the 
following are the top issues of the day—be- 
cause they are the Communists’ most im- 
portant, immediate cold war objectives: 

1. Universal disarmament. 

2. The complete abolition of nuclear weap- 
ons testing. 

3. The dismantling of U.S. overseas defense 
bases 


4. The dissolution of NATO, SEATO, and 
other free world defense alliances. 

5. And end to the cold war. 

6. The adoption of the policy of peaceful 
coexistence. 

7. Reestablishment of friendly relations 
with Cuba. 

8. Recognition of Red China and te ad- 
mission to the U.N. 

9. Demilitarization of Berlin. 

10. The ending of colonialism everywhere. 
After these 10 points comes another 1 of 
major importance to the Communist Party 
because it always has a place in their * 
forms and directives: 

Abolish the Un-American Committee. . 
These demands are revealing in several 
ways. 

1. Notice that not 1 of the top 10 objec- 
tives of the U.S. Communist Party has any- 
thing to do—at least directly—with what 
might be called the positive promotion of 
communism in the United States. Party de- 
mands for nationalizing certain industries 
and other internal communizing steps are 
way down on its priority ladder. — 1 of 
these 10 demands concerns US: foreign — 
policy and, specifically, U.S. policy toward the 
Soviet Union. These demands are, in them- 
selves, proof that the U.S. Communist Party 


is nothing but the traitorous tool of a for- 


| facets of communism have been published. 
| Too few of these books can be found on li- 
| brary shelves where, in sqme cases, Commu- 
ee nist-serving books abound. We are paying 
Laos, and other strategie areas. 
| they do—and you should exercise that voice 
| to see that they make the maximum con- 
| 
| 
| 
— — 
May Day of this year, the party called oh | 
all Americans to demand that our Govern- 
ment take certain actions. On the basis of 
| 
—öàñ— 
| — —— 


er 


— 


> 
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The demands the U.S. 
Communist parade as theirs are all made in 
Moscow 


communizing the United States, though all 
of you, I am sure, can see the gimmick in 
it. The party gives abolition- of the com- 
mittee first priority among all domestic is- 
sues because it wants free rein to carry out 
ite subversive activities. Its aim is to de- 
I be- 

—— 


weaken this country and, at the same time, 


_ build Soviet power. 


I can assure you that every Communist 
and fellow traveler in this country is today 
% 
jectives. 

How much are you doing to oppose them? 

They are writing letters to newspapers, to 
the White House, the State Department, to 
Members of Congress. Are you doing the 
same? 

They are introducing resolutions in par- 
ent-teacher associations, civic groups and 
community organizations of all types, and 
even in political parties. are you sotively 
opposing them in these groups? 

Have you informed yourselves on such sub- 
jects as disarmament, nuclear weapons test- 
ing, recognition of Red China and the de- 


the enemy 

these issues? ae 

These are things that must be done by the 
American people—in all parts of the coun- 
try—if we are to win the cold war and thus 
escape the devastation of nuclear missile 
bombardment. | 

There are other things you can—and 


If Communist fronts are promoting these 
and other Soviet objectives in your com- 
munity, — should be exposed and rendered 


icy proposals for combatting internal sub- 


everything in your power 

to assist the development of an effective na- 
tionwide civil defense program. 

When you uncover facts on subversive ac- 


of the truth about the activities of a crim- 
— conspiracy and its adherents. Never 
be ashamed to use it. 


fore making any charges. Again, the anti- 
Communist cause has been hurt if you have 


to retract an ill-considered charge you can- 


not substantiate. 

At the same time, never backtrack or 
treat when you know you are right. 
to your guns. Resolve that although you 
are unjustly attacked and subjected to 
various pressures, you will not yield. 
Don't surrender any group to the Com- 
munists. If you find that some 
tion to which you belong is being infiltrated, 
don’t abandon it and give the Communists 


carte blanche to take it over. Bring the mat- 


ter out into the open and organize your 
forces for a showdown fight. Don’t resign 
from any group until it has become clear that 
the Communists have attained so much 
power in it that their grip cannot be broken. 


Remember that there is no quick and easy 


solution to the problem of communism. The 
power and influence of the Communists in 
this country and elsewhere can be destroyed 
only in the way they were created; that is, 
by the concerted efforts of many thousands 
of people extended over a period of years. 

Actually, you are limited in what you can 
do to help your country win this most de- 
cisive of all wars only by how much you 
really want to do. The more you study, the 
more deeply you become involved in this 
problem, the more you will find you can do— 
if you have the will to act. 

Our enemy is the most dangerous this 
country has ever faced. He is powerful, 
clever, tricky. As strong as he is, however, 
and despite all the weapons and resources 
he has at his command, the fate of this 
ccuntry and the outcome of 
in his hands. 

It is in your hands, in the hands of the 
American people. There is no question in 
my mind but that it is in the most capable 
hands, that you will not fail your country, 
that you will fight this war as you have 
others, and that victory—not atomic annihi- 
lation or Soviet occupation—will be ours. 


» 


The Honorable John McCormack 


SPEECH 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I, too, would like to express my great 
respect, admiration, and affection for 
the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, the Honorable JOHN Mc- 
CoRMACK. 

As a freshman Member of this House, 
I found that there were some difficult 
problems to be solved. I went to the 
majority leader to discuss these prob- 
lems and I found him to be not only 
understanding and helpful but an advo- 
cate in my cause to help solve these 
problems for my district. I am sure 
many Members of the House have had 
this same experience which all of us will 
remember. Here is a man who has 


take the time to help and guide younger 
Members of the House. 
I shall always remember his kind- 
Guring my 


war is not 


service in Congress. His Christian 


ideals, his dedication to America, and 


his devotion to duty make the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Jon McCormack, 


an outstanding leader not only of the 


Denicarates Party but an outstanding 
leader of our country. 


in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, com- 
menting on the recent report approved 
by the House Government Operations 


Committee, of which I am a member, the 


Daily Journal of Elizabeth, N.J., has 

made a number of very pertinent obser- 

vations on the growing practice among 

Federal agencies of recording telephone 
calls. 


In view of the importance of this mat- 
ter and the emphasis which the Journal 
properly pays to the underlying prin- 
ciples involved, I commend the editorial, 
which appeared in the September 21 
issue, to the attention of our colleagues. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
editorial follows: 
EAVESDROPPING IN WASHINGTON 


The House Government Information Sub- 
committee has called attention to the dis- 
turbing and spreading tendency among Fed- 
eral agencies to listen in on office telephone 
conversations. | 

It surveyed 37 major agencies in the cap- 
ital and found that in 33 of them, telephone 
calls are monitored regularly. Of that num- 
ber, 21 have no rules governing the eaves- 
dropping, and 17 do not require that the 
caller be told his line is being tapped. 

The subcommittee concluded its report 
with a warning that: 

“There are indications of a dangerous drift 
toward a huge bureaucracy peering over the 
shoulder of the citizen.” : 

It makes the inevitable and ominous com- 
parison between this threat and the frighten- 


ing fiction of “1984” in which “Big Brother“ 


tarian state. 

The drift toward invasion of privacy be- 
gan innocently. Taps were arranged to per- 
mit secretaries to note pertinent information, 
dates, and names that might slip the caller's 
mind. This was, and in many cases still is, 
done with the full knowledge of the caller; 
whatever principle is lost is written off in the 
name of efficiency. 

The more sinister aspects of the practice 


are apparent in the report’s disclosure that. 


21 of the tapping agencies apply no re- 
straints, and 17 don’t require the caller be 
informed. 

The affronts to privacy committed in the 

of efficiency under these conditions can 

never be calculated. The phones are open to 
any ear, the callers to any harassment. 

Tolerance of the practice by the major 
agencies is tantamount to official approval. 
This is why the House subcommittee is fear- 
ful. Acceptance has a way of filtering down 
from the top. 

The courts have protected the right to pri- 
vacy im case after case, including many 


which involved wiretapping. Even in in- 


stances where the taps were productive of 
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dera affairs is for the abolition of the | 
| 
| 
ie legitimately. They reveal that it is counting r 
on Moscow to conquer this country and that 
4 it is meanwhile doing everything it can to 
44 help the Kremlin in this task by promoting eee 
1 the adoption of US. policies which will 
| 
i . Militarization of Berlin so that you can de- 
| 3 
——ñññ 
| When patriotic, anti-Communist organiza- 
1 tions, individuals and Government agencies 
| are made the targets of character assassina- 
ia tion attacks by the Communists and their | 
i eep informed about legislative and pol- 
2 ‘Throw your weight behind those which are 
| : sound and get others to do the same. 
tivity—as opposed to idle rumor and gos- 
a} sip—you should pass this information on to ee 
ig your local FBI office or to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 
a Remember that the Communists’ major 
i weapons are deceit, subterfuge and conceal- 4 13 
0 ment. Tour best weapon is, therefpre, ex- 
. posure, which is no more than the revelation 
i — tion of extreme importance and high 
0 . Never resort to violence or illegal actions leadership and yet is always willing to 
. Stick to lawful means. 
Avoid unfounded attacks on any individ- 
ä⁊5ʒ—ä—— — 
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information important to law enforcement 
and where the eav 


The right to privacy is one of the basic 
guarantees of American citizenship, and 
from it flows the other freedoms the Ameri- 
can citizen enjoys. It is dangerous to have 
it flaunted in the halls of government, no 
matter what the reason. 

\ 


Goals of the New Frontier—The Peoples’ 
Right To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, as the ist 
session of the 87th Congress closed, Pres- 
ident John F. Kennedy took an action 
which can mean a saving of $1 million 
a year in the cost of Government opera- 
tions. 

I refer to the President's Executive 
Order 10964 which amended Executive 
Order 10501, the Government regulation 
controlling information classified for 
military-security reasons. The amend- 
ment, establishing a system to remove 
outdated security stamps from the great 
bulk of military-security documents, is 
one of the important achievements so 
far in the * fight to force the Federal 
Government to recognize the peoples’ 
right to know. 

The thin veneer of new leadership 
which has been superimposed on the 
massive bureaucracy since January is 
not enough, of course, to prevent secrecy- 
minded career officials from equating 
secrecy with good government. But if 
the new administration continues at the 
pace it set during the first 8 months, it 
may be possible to prevent secrecy from 
becoming a way of life in Government. 

The Kennedy amendment to Executive 


Order 10501 is an action the House Gov-. 


ernment Operations Committee first 
_ urged on the executive branch in June 
1958, pointing out it would cut down the 
high cost of secrecy. A staff analysis of 
the effect of the Kennedy amendment 
indicates that a saving of $1 million a 
year in Government operating costs is a 
conservative estimate. It is based on an 
estimated -$48,000 saving in handling 
classified documents now stored in ware- 
houses; 4 $712,500 saving in handling 
classified documents in current use and 
a $248,000 saving in the replacement of 
safes to store the classified materials. 
The savings be possible because the 
new system President Kennedy has es- 
tablished downgrades the military-secu- 
rity material from top secret to secret 
to confidential at regular intervals, and 
the great bulk of the material will be 
declassified after 12 years. The Kennedy 
order also cut out an unnecessary re- 
quirement that the documents be stored 
in expensive fireproof safes. 

The attempts by the Congress and the 
press to force the Federal Government 


to honor the people’s right to know will 
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promote governmental economy and ef- 
ficiency. But even more important is 
the prime necessity for an informed 
populace in a democratic society, for the 
deceit of secrecy nurtures totalitarian 
government. This idea has been force- 
fully expressed by President Kennedy, 
both as a candidate and since taking of- 
fice—and the support of a President who 
is clearly on record in favor of the great- 
est possible flow of Government infor- 
mation is a powerful new weapon in the 
fight for freedom of information. 

Most of the information problems 
which the previous administration left 
on the doorstep of the new administra- 
tion have been solved with President 
Kennedy’s support in the war the press 
and Congress have been waging against 
growing Government secrecy. And 
there is a hopeful note in the fact that 
new information problems which have 
cropped up since the Kennedy admin- 
istration took over have, in most cases, 
been solved. An example of fast action 
by the new administration to solve left- 
over information problems is the case 
of the secret meetings which an Eisen- 
hower administration task force had 
held to engineer a new regulation per- 
mitting water to be pumped into com- 
mercial hams. The new Secretary of 
Agriculture immediately removed the 
“administratively confidential” stamp 
from records involved in the watered 
ham decision and ordered public hear- 
ings on the whole issue. In the case of 
compromise settlements of liquor law 


. violations—a secrecy problem which the 


press first brought to the Treasury De- 
partment’s attention 10 years ago—the 
new administration ordered all settle- 
ments with moonshiners, bootleggers, or 
other violators made public. 

The leaders of the new administration 
also moved fast to solve the information 
problems which developed after they 
took over the responsibility of Govern- 
ment. At the White House, for example, 
the President’s advisers at first went 
along with a Civil Service Commission 
proposal to issue regylations prohibiting 
the public disclosure of all “official” in- 
formation, but the restrictive language 
was revised when the potential effect of 
the restriction was forcefully brought to 
the attention of the White House. And 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration—after receiving numerous 
complaints from the press and Congress 
about secret tests of nonmilitary rock- 
ets at the Wallops Island test site 
agreed to permit press coverage of future 


scientific tests. 
The Tr Department at first de- 


cided that information about nonprofit 


organizations granted tax exemption 
would be available only in one Washing- 

ton office, but after contacts from Mem- 
bers of both the House and the Senate 


the agency decided the information could 


be made available by mail. The new 
Treasurer of the United States also 
blocked an attempt by a Federal Reserve 
bank to demand concessions from a press 
photographer in exchange for the bank’s 
cooperation on a story. The Air Force 


blocked an attempt by a unit commander 
to retaliate against a civilian employee | 


who had written a letter of complaint 


* 
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to a Senator, and a list of administra- 
tive” aircraft set aside for VIP transport 
jobs was declassified and made public 
following a number of congressional 
complaints. 

The initial reaction of the new officials 
of the Kennedy administration, as they 
faced the military security information 
problems which have plagued democratic 
government since its inception, appeared 
to be based on a desire to hide 
the ugly facts of international life from 
the American public. At first, both 
the President and his Secretary of De- 
fense seemed to lean toward greater re- 
strictions on public access to military in- 
formation when U.S.-Russian relations 
became strained. The President, in the 


prepared text of a newspaper convention 


speech, discussed “the need for far great- 
er Official secrecy” and urged the press 
to impose a self restraint” on the pub- 
lication of news of possible value to a 
potential enemy. The Secretary of De- 
fense, in testimony before Congress dur- 
ing the same month of the President’s 

speech, appeared to urge a Pollyanna at- 
titude toward the Nation’s defense sys- 
tem. He said that information critical 
of defense capabilities should be replaced 
by statements praising our weapons, but 
he later explained he was suggesting such 
misinformation should be given to 


Russians only, not the American public. 


The initial confusion in the handling 


of military security information prob- 


lems was overcome as the leaders of the 
new administration settled down to the 
job of running the huge Defense Depart- 
ment, taking a calmer view of the prob- 
lems. In an off-the-cuff speech after 
the first U.S. astronaut flight was suc- 
cessful in a blaze of publicity, the Presi- 
dent’ himself emphasized and reempha- 
sized the strength a free society can bring 
to bear against a secret society. And the 
new administration, following a congres- 
sional recommendation made repeatedly 
to earlier administrations, directed mili- 
tary men to stick to military matters in 
their public speeches. 

Finally, the new Secretary of Defense 
established new public information poli- 
cies for his agency, and the new policies 
placed strong emphasis on the need to 
keep democratic society informed on 
issues of national defense. This action— 
coupled with the President’s new order to 
remove outdated security stamps from 


‘tons of Government documents—shows 


that the new administration has devel- 
oped a firm resolve to protect the people’s 
right to know. Translating that resolve 
into effective information practices will 
be one of the crucial challenges the Ken- 
nedy n.2 faces. 


The Honorable Paul Brown 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years it was my privilege to be closely 


| controlled, the courts have struck them 

down. 

| 
— 6à—— — 
| 

| 

. 


eh with the late Paul Brown, ot 
Georgia, as a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. He was a 
most able and conscientious member of 


that committee. Time after time it was 


the Brown amendments which took the 
quirks out of legislation being formu- 
lated by the committee. Much legisla- 
tion on the books today, although not 
bearing his name, reflects the imprint 
of his wisdom and skill as an outstand- 
ing legislator. 

In particular, I remember Paul Brown 
asa conferee in our meetings with Mem- 
bers of the Senate in working out com- 
promises on legislation passed by the 
House and Senate. With frequent regu- 


arity, it was the commonsense solutions 


of Paul Brown which resolved many of 
the difficult problems with which the 
conference was faced. In fact, it was 
here that he was at his best because he 
always proceeded on the basis that prob- 
lems existed not to baffle but to be solved 
in a sensible way. 

Paul Brown was more than a Repre- 
sentative of the 10th District of Georgia. 
Labor, business, and farmers everywhere 
have benefited from his distinguished 
service to his country. May this thought 
soften the sorrow of his devoted wife 
‘and daughter in his passing. 


Bridge of Friendship 


HON. EDWARD v. LONG 
IN THE 3 THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 


dent, much is said and written about 
the necessity of cordial relations and 


friendly understanding between our 
country and our neighbors in the South - 
ern Hemisphere. These friendships can 


do earned and maintained not only 


through diplomacy of government, but 
also by individuals whose devotion of 


citizen is Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, and 
I ask. unanimous consent to have printed 


mm the Recorp an article from the Reg- 


ister, of September 24. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GUATEMALA Honors “Papre or AMERICAS” 

WasuIncron.—Guatemala’s highest na- 
tional decoration was awarded to-the Rev- 


Father Thorning, who has been called the 
served as 
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Can? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
~ HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in a recent edition of 
the Saturday Evening Post, which I be- 
pe ke merits careful consideration by all 

us. 

There is no question that the senior 
citizens of this country are experiencing 
difficulty in making ends meet under 
fixed incomes as the cost of living con- 
tinues to creep upward. 

I hope that during the recess we will 
all have an opportunity to discuss this 
very serious problem with our constit- 
uents with the view of considering leg- 
islation in the next session of Congress 
which would help solve some of the prob- 
lems now being faced by the older peo- 
ple of America who today constitute more 
than one-fourth of our total population. 

The editorial follows: 

Wr Nor Ler THE 82 Earn ALL THEY 
AN 


(By Bruce Bliven) 


A controversial feature of the social se- 
curity law is the one that restricts the earn- 
ings of the beneficiaries between the ages 
of 65 and 72. Congress seems to have an 
uneasy conscience about this matter; re- 
935 
According to the most recent change, the 
beneficiary must give up only $1 for each 
$2 that he earns between $1,200 and $1,500, 
and $1 for each $1 earned above $1,500. 

A good many people fee] that the restric- 
tion on earnings ought to be abolished en- 
tirely, and numerous bills have been intro- 
duced to bring this about. Among the argu- 
ments in favor of such action are these 

1. Elderly people need the money. More 
than one-third of all Americans beyond 65 
have no income except social security pay- 
ments. A study made in Milwaukee, Wis., 
showed that the average retired couple was 
receiving a total of $110 a month at a time 
when the cost of living for two persons was 
reckoned at $186. 

2. This law discriminates against those 
who must work for their living. You may 
receive unlimited amounts as dividends, in- 
terest, pensions, annuities, or rentals, with- 
out having your social security affected. 

3. Conditions have completely changed 
since the law was passed in 1935, when the 
great depression was severe. It was intended 
to force people out of the labor market. 
Today, in view of our grim contest with So- 
viet Russia, we need every bit of productive 

this Nation possesses. 
are unanimous in 


4. Health 


that * * ge to do at least some 
eir physical 


work preserve th and mental 
vigor. 
5. We now have the anomalous situation 


and retain older workers, and then punishes 
these workers for accepting employment. 
That repeal of this limitation would be 
overwhelmingly 8 With the country 
bt. However, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
restrictions. Its arguments are 


regulation has been liberalized. . 
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Of persons receiving benefits would be in- 
creased by about 1,400,000; the immediate 
cost would be $2 billion a year; n 
range cost would require an increase of 
percent in the payroll tax.. 

2. Most of those now receiving social se- 
curity are not well enough to work for wages. 

3. Social was never intended 
to be a pension or annuity, but insurance 
against the hazard of unemployment in old 
age. 

Those who favor abolition of the restric- 
tion reply that the actual cost to the economy 
as a whole would not be nearly so large as 
the figure quoted indicates, whatever the 
effect on the cost structure of the social 
security system. 

Abolition of the restriction would reduce 
the work of those keeping the records, who 
now alter thousands of monthly checks in 
accordance with the changing pattern of 
work. 

The Government would obtain a substan- 
tial sum in income taxes on the increased 
earnings of those now receiving social 
security. 

In many cases people who cannot live on 
their social security benefits—since the dol- 
lar has lost half its purchasing power in the 
past two decades—are a burden on local re- 
lief rolls. Permitted to earn as much as they 
can, some of these would require less help 
from community agencies, or none. 

Almost every cent of the extra money that 
would ‘be earned would go into buying con- 
sumer goods. 

As to the health of elderly people, a report 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare itself, in September 1960, states that 
only 36 percent of those between 65 and 72 
“were unable because of chronic conditions 
to carry on their usual activity or had some 
Umitation in the kind or amount of activity.” 

While it may be true that social security 
was not intended as an annuity or pension, 
it is in fact so regarded today by nearly 
everybody—including the 1,400,000 who have 
paid social security taxes in the past and are 
now prohibited from receiving any benefits. 

And finally, some people would argue that 
if the restriction on earnings is socially un- 
desirable, it should be repealed even though 
this would at first cost a substantial sum. 


— 


„ Down the River 
EXTENSITON OF REMARKS. 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF i 


Wednesday, ore 27, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Speaker, I com- 
mend to my K attention, with- 
out further comment, the following édi- 


torial from the Machinist on the defeat 


of the proposal to utilize byproduct 
steam for electric energy at the Hanford, 
Wash., atomic reactor: 
DOWN THE RIVER 
Featherbedding is wasteful, no doubt 


about it. Newspapers, magazines, manage- 
ment representatives, and Co men re- 


mind us almost daily that it is an appalling 


waste to have two men do the job of one. 
Usually, they point the accusing finger at 


union members. 
These of the public conscience 


have been much less upset about another 
type of waste. At Hanford, Wash., the 
Atomic Energy Commission 18 building a 
plant’ to produce plutonium for atomic 
weapons. A byproduct of the plant will be 
11 million pounds of steam an hour. Rather 

than let the steam go to waste, the Govern- © 
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ment planned to convert it into electricity, 
enough to supply the entire needs of a city 


the size of Seattle, or North Dakota and 


South Dakota combined. 

Half of this power would have been turned 
around to run the plutonium plant itself, 
thus making it self-sufficient. The other 
half would have been made available to the 


_ power-hungry Northwest where job-produc- 
ling industries have been held back only by 


the lack of 


power. 
But it was not to be. The profit hunger - 


of the private power lobby prevented it. 
They high-pressured Members of Congress. 
They cried “socialism.” 

When, the battle in Congress ended last 
week, the Hanford project was defeated. As 


a result, 11 million pounds of steam will go 
‘to waste every hour. 


It will be dumped 
down the Columbia River. And with the 


steam will go tens of thousands of jobs that 


might have been. | 
This is real waste. * 


Plebiscite and Self-Determination for 
West Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


5 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26,1961 | 
Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing article appeared in the Buffalo 


Evening News on September 26, 1961. 
The article was my commentary upon 
President Kennedy’s address to the 
United Nations, with particular reference 
to his suggestion for a prebiscite in West 


Berlin. The article follows: 


President Kennedy’s address to the United 


Nations was a very welcome clarification of 


the position of the United States in the 
face of the Communist-Soviet power drive 
for world domination. : 

His declarations for total resistence are 

positive and direct enough to prevent mis- 
calculation on the part of Mr. Khrushchev 
concerning our will and determination to 
defend the free world. 
President Kennedy's speech indicates a 
high degree of leadership. His proposals 
merit the full support of the people of the 
United States, and will, I am certain, re- 
ceive similar support from the people of the 
free world. 

On September 16, I introduced a reso- 
lution calling upon the occupying powers 
in West Berlin, the United States, France, 
and England, to announce a plebiscite in 
West Berlin to allow its citizens an expres- 
sion of self-determination. An election in 


West Berlin would result in an overwhelming - 
vote in favor of a continuing association with 


the free world. : 

President Kennedy’s speech accepted the 
principle of a 1 for the people of 
West Berlin. I hope that he will follow 
through on this principle with the announce- 
ment of an election for its self-determination 
to be held in the near future. This election 
would most glaringly expose Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s campaign to strangle and then cap- 
ture. West Berlin under his fraudulent slo- 
gan of making it a “free city.“ 8 

The President's sweeping proposals on dis- 


We must not, however, indulge in wishful 


thinking or self-deception. There can be no 
true disarmament until the Communist-So- 
viet parties and nations publicly renounce 
by word and deed their repeated dedication 
to the defeat and destruction of the free 


world and its institutions. 
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Statement of Hon. John L. McMillan, 
Chairman, Committee on the District 
of Columbia, U.S. House of Repre- 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN . 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HQUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
regrettable that it now appears that the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress will ad- 
journ prior to the enactment of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia revenue bill. The 


membership of the House District Com- 


mittee has been very diligent in under- 


taking to complete action upon this bill 
in order to provide the greatly needed 


revenue to the District of Columbia. No 


fault can properly be placed upon our 
committee or upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the failure of the act to 


pass. 

On March 18, 1961, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed and sent to the Sen- 
ate a revenue bill which increased the 


District sales tax by 1 cent. This bill . 
Report to the People of the Eighth Con- 


was not acted upon by the Senate until 
August 26, 1961, at which time many new 
taxes and other provisions were added. 
Thereupon conference committees were 
appointed by the House and Senate and 
after conference a bill was agreed upon 
in which the House conferees agreed to 
several of the new proposals contained 
in the Senate bill. 

When the conference report came be- 
fore the House of Representatives it was 
rejected because of the Senate provision 
seeking to extend the provisions of the 
so-called impacted area school funds 
law to include the District of Columbia. 
Upon a rolicall vote the House rejected 
this provision and the conferees of the 
House and Senate again met and sub- 
mitted a conference report which left 
unchanged the previous conference re- 
port with reference to extension of the 
impacted area school funds law to the 
District of Columbia. Notwithstanding 


the diligent efforts of the House con- 


ferees to sustain the second conference 
report it was again rejected by the House 
of Representatives upon a rollcall vote. 

Again, the undersigned, as chairman 
of the House Committee on the District 
of Columbia, requested the appointment 
of conferees in the hope that the bill 
could be salvaged. The Speaker ap- 
pointed conferees and those conferees 
have been and are now willing to meet 
with Senate conferees with the view of 
making every reasonable effort to bring 
an acceptable revenue bill out of con- 
ference. 


When officials of the Senate were con- 


tacted, we were advised that some Sen- 
ate conferees had departed from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and that the Senate 
would not be willing to go forward with 
this revenue bill. This position was 
being taken, we were advised by Senate 
officials, because of the strong feeling 
for the Morse amendment—impacted 
school funds application—to the Dis- 
trict revenue bill and that it would not 
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be deemed suitable to hold further con- 
ference in absence of the conferees. 


It is estimated that the failure to enact . 


the revenue bill deprives the District of 


Columbia of approximately $1 million per 
month at a time when such funds are 


vitally needed to balance the current 
District budget. Had the Senate acted 
upon this legislation in March 1961, when 
it was sent to that body from the House 
of Representatives it would have al- 
ready yielded a large sum of money 


through the new sales tax provisions. 
The failure of the Senate to participate 


in further conference and make another 


effort to resolve the differences between 


the two bodies upon the one issue in dis- 
pute can have no effect other than to 
deprive the government of the District 


of Columbia of millions of dollars in 


revenue during the coming months while 
the Congress is in recess. 

The unfortunate result experienced in 
this legislation cannot properly be at- 
tributed to the District of Columbia 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives or to the membership of the House. 
We have made every possible effort to get 
agreeable and workable revenue legis- 
lation for the District. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a report to the people 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin on my voting and attendance 
record for the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress. 

The report includes all rolicall votes 
and all quorum calls. Its purpose is to 
collect in one place and in concise form 


information which is scattered through 


some 20,000 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The descriptions of the bills and the 
amendments or motions in the report are 
for purposes of .identification only; no 
attempt is made to describe the legisla- 
tion completely or to elaborate upon the 
issues involved. This word of caution 
is advisable in view of the fact that the 
descriptions used are, for the most part, 
taken from the official titles of the bills, 
which, unfortunately, do not always re- 
fiect the nature or true purpose of the 
legislation. Upon request, I will be 
pleased to furnish more complete in- 
formation concerning any particular bill, 
as well as a summary of the issues in- 
volved and the reasons for my vote. 

The furnishing of this report con- 
tinues a service I began in the Ist session 


of the 80th Congress. This is the 15th - 


report of my voting and attendance 
record. These 15 reports show how I 
voted on 1,921 questions in the House of 
Representatives. Based on quorum calls 
and the record votes, they also show an 
attendance record of 94 percent. 


| 
| ional District of Wisconsin 
| gressio XV 
— 
F armament are a sound political defense to 
Khrushchev’s propaganda on this subject. Fr ̃ 77... 


“Rol-| Date | 
call } 1001 
I. Res. 1, barring George ©. 
congressional in Indiana’s 6th District. 
> Jan. at On motion to order previous question (to prevent debate). (Adopted 252 to 166.) ‘ ; Nay. 
| — enlarging the from 12 to 15 members: | . 
cfu. . On agreeing to resolution. (Adopted 217 to 212.) Nay. 
Mar. Present. 
R. 4606, authorizing ̃ grants to States for temporary benefits to workers who had exhwasied their bene 
Mar. 11 On passage. — to 30 | Yea. . 
Mar. 1 adoption of tion. — — Yea. 
5188, making supplemental ap iations for fiscal | Lig 
| Mar. 7 On amendment providing an additional $20,900,000 for aid to schools in impacted areas. (Adopted 339 to 62.) | Nay. = 
ar. 8 Present. 
| i cll Present. 
: .. 4810, providing for a speciai for feed for 1961: se 
Mar. 9 — — te section 
cote grain ot 17 below price-support price. Rejected 196 to 21 Tea. 
14 Mar. 9 On passage. (Passed 209 to 202.) ä Navy. 5 
N. 451 for a for 2 
; 2 6463, amending and extending the 8 Act to Dec. 31, 1962: f 
10 Mar. 4 On motion to suspend rules pass (Passed 284 to 129.) Yea, 
"pened and providing benetits to workers wie thelr 
benefits an temporary unemp crease take care 
— ne — (Adopted 363 to 31. 5 Yea, 
ar. 
: R. 5000, uthorizing certain construction at at military installations: 
22 | Mar. 23 — Yea. 
23.) Mar. 23 On passage. 0). Fes. 
AI Mar. 2 call. Present, 
. 3935, easing Federal minimum wage and extending coverage to i woriers on basa of dollar volume of employer 
27 | Mar. 24 On amendment — — increasing minimum wage to $1.15 an hour and extending coverage to additional workers on | Yea, 
28) Mar. 24 On motion to recommit. (Relected 198 24.) Nay. 
29 | Mar. 24 Cn Sao. (Passed 341 to 78.) ea. 
AND 1, author —— — — redevelopment of economically areas: 
32 | Mar. 20; On motion to recommit with instructions te bill H.R. 6943. (Rejected 126 to 291.) Yea. . 
33} Mar.20} on panne. (Passed 261 to 167.) Nay. 
A Apr. 11 ~..-} Present. 
35 Apr. — 1 
‘ and : 
38 | Apr. 10 336 to 76.) con nis Nay . 
security benefits and increasing social security tax: 
10 Apr. 20 (Passed 400 to 14.) Yea, 
| Apr. 25 Present. 
| for inter-American social and economic program and the Chilean reconstruction program: 
to 82.) Yea. 
Bess. 8. of 
2 2 — (Saepted £23 to 1440 ‘Nay. 
2 “2 minimum wage an coverage on dollar-volume test: Sa 
May 3 ed 280 to 196. Nay. 
| H. 5 — creasing annual F grants for sewage treatment works from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 and the overall limit from $500,000,000 |} | 
to $1,000,000,000: 
motion to recommit with instructions to reduce annual funds to $75,000,000 and overall limit to $750,000,000 and to require States after | Yea. 
. seamen June 1964 to maten all funds in excess of $50,000,000 annually. (Rejected 165 to 256 ‘ 
48) May 3 passage. (Passed 308 to 110) * Nay 4 
49; May 4 call Presen 
May 9 call. Present 
8 — * Present. 
R. 2010, ex M farm labor program for 2 years: re 
384 May 11 —— to reduce salar y ceiling to 196.) Not voting. 1 
85 May 11 On 2 (Passed 209 to 137.) Nay. 5 
| May 16 Present. 
" a Res. 284, for consideration of H.R. 4614, establishing a U.S. Travel Service in Department of Commeree: 3 
.58 May 16 | Nay. 
Con. 77 sence of Congress favoring collective sanctions by the Organization of American Btates against Castro govern- ¥ 2 
| May resolution. (Passed 404 to 2.) — Yea. 
se 25 H. R. 4614, establishing a U. 8. ger viee in Department of Commerce: = 
02 On passage. (Passed 305 to 104.) ay. : 
| H.R, 1066, repealing provision intended to precent railroads from charging higher rates for carrying on: than for carrying | 
press matter: 
May 25 On motion to recommit with instructions te add amendment r — 2 — 14 Nay. 
June 1 On passage. 250 to 71.) ea, 
une 6 — —— Present, — — 
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Wash., atomic reactor. (Adopted 235 to 164.) 


87th Cong., Iet sess.—Continued 
Roll-| Date 
— 1961 Measure, question, and result Vote 
0. 
H. R. 7444, making appropriations for Department of tes 

70 June 6 ——— the 250,000, 000 for conservation program to 150,000,000. (Rejected 184 to 196.) Not voting. 1 

71 | June 6 On passage. (Passed 320 to 65.) Not voting. 

72 | June 7 call ° Present. 

uorum 

a 1-year extension of e existing corporate normal-tex and of certain excise-tax rates: 
75 | June 8 On m to resomentt with instructions to language repealing the 10-percent — tots (Rejected 189 to 196.) Yea. 
2 1 (Passed 295 to 88.) Yea, 
une 
Na 7053, providing that evidence should not be inadmissible in the District of Columbia courts solely because of a delay in arraignment | 
: 

78 | June 12 On motion to recommit. (Rejected 104 to 252.) . 7 — Nay. 

79 | June 13 | Quorum call. Present. 

— 

| H. Res. 303, ¢ the President’s reorganization plan for the Federal Communications Commission: 

82 | June 15 On resolution. to 303 to 77.) Yea. 

H. Res. — — dent’s reorganization plan for the Securities and Exchange Commission: 
— — 3 On agreeing to resolution. (Rejected 176 to 212.) : Yea. 
une 
R. 6765, authorizing an amen to ternational Finance Corporation permitting investment in capital stock: 
85 | June 19 motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (Passed 329 to 18.) ye Yea, 
H.R. 7712, making supplemental appropriations for fiscal 1961: 2 
— — On — (Passed 292 to 63.) Yea. 
une uorum 
＋ Res. 304, proving the President’s reorganization plan for the Civil Aeronautics Board: 
88 | June 20 On agreeing (Rejected Tea. 
H. Res. 305, disapproving the President's reorganization plan for the Federal Trade Commission: 8 

89 | June 2 On 0 to resolution. (Rejected 178 te 221. Yea. 

— 2 uorum > 

— June — — 5 Present. 

an theorizing $4,900,000,000 in Federal housin Programs 4 years: resent. 
„au g over 

96 | June 22 n passage. (Passed 235 to 178.) Nay. 

; R. 7677, increasing the national debt limit: 

99 | June 26 On passage. (Passed 231 to 148.) Yea. 

100 | June 27 — 2 1 Present. 

101 | June 27 | Quorum ca i Present. 
R. 7851, ma appropriations for of Defense for fiscal 1962: 

104 | June 28 — leting a provision the Department of tn (Rejected 173 to 200. Nay. 

105 | June 2 (Passed ea, 

8.1 authorizing 84, 880,000,000 in housin 13 
106 June 28 On es conference report. (Adopted 229 to 4 4 * Nay. 
H. Res. 354, viding ſor a House of Re ntati ves 

107 | June 2 n agreeing to resolution. (Rejected 108 to 270. 5 Not voting. : 

: H. J. Res. 225, granting the consent of Congress to the Delaware River Basin compact 

108 | June 20 On motion to recommit with instructions to limit Federal ‘Government to nonvoting representation and exclude Federal Government | Yea. 

a: from any financial bilities of the commission. (Rejected 92 to 257.) 

H.R. 187, providing for judicial review of orders for de tion: . ; 

109 | July 10 n mo to suspend rules and pass bill. (P 304 to 60.) Tea. 

| H.R. 5786, providing for the establishment of Cape Cod National : 

2 zany — and pass bill. (Passed 278 to 82.) | .-| Nay. 

* J. Res. 435, providing for observance of the Department of Agriculture centennial: 
112 | July 17. On motion to suspend rules and pass resolution. (Adopted 367 to 12.) * Yea. 
H.R. 2555, providing for advanced for civilian Government employees in emergency evacuations: 

113 | July 17 On motion to suspend rules pass bill. (Passed 285 to 86.) Yea. 
R. 6874, authorizing appropriation ational a and Space Administration: 

116 | July 2 On adoption of the conference — ee to 50 Yea. 

H. Res. 328, disapproving the Presi ’s on plan x the National Labor Relations Board: 
117 | July On g to resolution. (Adopted to 170). Yea. 
H. Res. ving the President’s tion plan for the Federal Maritime Board and Maritime Administration: / 
118 | July 20 * motion to discharge the Committee on Government Operations from further consideration of H. Res. 336. (Rejected 184 to 218.) . Yea. 
H.R. 8302, making ae age ns for military for fiscal 1962: 
119 | July 2 On amendment elim ting funds for transfer of Army Food and Container Institute from Chicago to Natiek, Mass. (Adopted | Nay. 

120 | July 25 On passage. (Passed 408 to 0.) , ---| Yea, 

121 | July 26 Present. 
J. Res. of the Heady Maser ves to active duty ior up to 19 months and to extend 
present Armed Forces tours of dut 

124 | July 31 On agreeing to the resolution. Passed 408 to 2.) - | Yea, 

aut additional appropriations for aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, to meet possible Berlin crisis: 

ug. 
H. R. 30, granting the consent of to the northeastern water and related land resources com 
128 | Aug. 2 Cm notion 1s recom with to nit parapets o Federal Government vo nonvotng representation, (Rejected 139 to | Yea, 
wie . 1643, rovidlig heat and feed grains program for 1962, and extending other farm laws Act of 1961): 8 2 
pro w (Agricultural t 
5 Ane, : On of conference report. (Adopted 224 to 170.) Nay. 
| Communications Commission to the FOG Board t delegate is in t 
em 5 
12 Aug. 3 7, (Passed 198 to 150.) Nay. 
H.R. 7728, 3 Secre ofa department to sell goods and services to private aircraft owners:  ~— 

= — ; On motion to suspend rules pass bill. 307 to 78.) — 

135 | Aug. On motion to table (kill) motion to instruct the House conferees not „„ providing Nay. 

, atomic reactor. (Rejected 16 164 to 235.) 

136 | Aug. 8 n to agree to Senate be ee Tea. | 
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87th Cong., 1st ses. Continued 


September 26 


Footnotes at end of table. 


a 1961 Measure, question, and result Vote 
Aug. 8 | Present. 
R 
— — Ou passage. (Passed 212 to 174.) i ..| Nay. 
: . Res. 406, providing for the consideration of 8 — ——8 of Labor, to handle the problems of women Workers: 
— Aug. : On of the resolution. (Adopted 369 to 16.). _- did Yea. 
A. 6302, transferring Freedmen Hospital, District of Columbia, from Federal Government to Howard University: 88 
. — On passage. (Passed 321 to 61.). : Yea 
"R. 7851, maki ice Present. 
144 | Aug. 10 of conference report: ‘Adopted 888 to 0.) Yea. 
° unt. 
149 | Aug. 14 — 2 1 j * Absent. 
160} Aug. 16 Quorum call. t. 
161 | Aug. 15 call... Absent. 
162 | Aug. 15 uorum call Absent. 
153 f Aug. 16 | Quorum call Present 
154 | Aug. 16 | Quorum cal 3 2 Absent. 
: R. 8400, authorizing military aid in fiscal 1962: 
157 | Aug. 18 On passage. (Passed 287 to 140.) e 0 Yea. 
R. 8384, providing Federal penalties for airplane hijacking and other crimes tted-aboard commercial aircraft: : 
160 | Aug. 2 On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (Passed 373 to 5.) ‘ Vea. 
161 | Aug. 21 ‘ Present. 
j R. 7768, authorizing planning for U.8 partic in the New York World’s Fair in 1964 and : : 
164 | Aug. 22 On to suspend rules and pass _ (Passed 353 to 42.) — Yea. 
186 Aug. 2 — 
R. 84, subsid: lead and zinc 7 C 
167 Aug. 2 On 196 to 172.) » 3 3 .| Nay. 
22 R. 8181, authorizing $20,000,000 for a National Fisheries Center and Aquarium in the District of Columbia: : 
169 | Aug. 28 On engrossment * (Ordered 223 to 120.) E Not voting. 
170 | Aug. 28 On passage. (Passed 208 to 135.) 5 ..-| Not voting. 
H.R. 7176, providing fora national hog cholera eradication prograi 
R 8778, inoreasing readjustment payments toArméd Forces Reserve personnel involuntarily released trom active duty: 
ug. 
R. 624, e of Justice at wom P 
Nay. 
8 R. 8890, authorizing a of Federal aid to education: 
1 aus: 2 On motion to consider bill under Calendar Wesnesday procedure. eee 170 to 242.) Nay. 
i ; R. 8028, authorizing $30,000,000 for studying juvenile delinquency: 
179 | Aug. 30 On amendment lot to the District — (Re — 217.) -.-| Yea. 
S. Con. Res. 34, e „. gress that Communist China bs sented im the United Nations: 
180 | Aug. 31 On adoption — (Adopted 306 to 0. Yea. 
. 1983, authorizing reign 
—— Aug. 3 On — conference report. (Adopted. 260 to 132.) : Yea. i 
Bept. 4 R economic mili aid for fiscal 1962 ‘Pinsent. 
R. and 
184 | Sept. 5 On amendmen ce by additional — 242 to 151) iss Nay. 
186 | Sept. 5 5 Yea. 
— Sot. 6 — to suspend rules and pass bill. (Passed 378 to 32.) li 
190 | Sept. 6 otion — (Rete a 355 vote being required. Nay 
* Motion to SUSPeNG rules and pass Dill. 240 to 101, vote bemg requlredu. )) 
H. R. —.— moting educational and cultural between the United States and nations: 
191-4; Sept. 6 — t0 suspend rules bill. (P 320 te | Yea. 
192 | Sept. 6 | Quorum call. ‘ Present. 
193 Sept. 11 quorum cal: ‘ Present. 
194 | Sept. 12 | Quorum call ; Present. 
— — == Present. 
R. 8302, making appropriations for military construction for fiscal 1962: a : 
197 | Sept. 13 to Senate amendment eliminating funds transfer of Army Food and Container Institute from Chioago to Natick Nay. 
Mass. op 3 
| H.R. 7871, making priations for Departments of State, Justice, and the judi 
198 | Sept. 13 — — 5 Senate — extending the life of the ghts Commission to Se mber Yea 
Commissi d Valle “authorit 1862 (Pe (Pu Works) 
u art 
199 | Sept. 13 — t with instructions transmission ines Yea. 
— Sept. 13 On passage. (Passed 377 to 1.) . . Nay. 
R. 7 authorizing sppropriations for the Atomic Energy Commission: 
202 | Sept. 13 of Wash (Rejected 155 to 251.) -] Nay. 
³ 2 — Poors. 
On motion to agree with Senate — (Adopted 296 to 4. Yea. 
= Sept. _ — (Passed 287 to 7.) Nay. 
' 52 Res. 1 ier ct h Senate on H.R. 2010, extending Mexican farm labor program: 
207 | Sept. 15 jon of resolution. (Adopted 243 to 136.) „ Tea. 
H. Res 404 “46, providing for the of commiittee substitute to 1081, olgusting Sestel reine 
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1961 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPE A7851 
* S Cong., 1st sess.—Continued 
Roll-“ Date 
| call 1961 Measure, question, and result Vote 
0. 
8. 2 2 years the Nat lonal Defense Education Act and aid to federally impacted school areas: : 0 
210 | Sept. 18 2 sting longevity step for 18.) Not voting. 
— gevity s creases for pos 
211 | Sept. 18 On mo 5 — A an (Passed 361 to 4. Not voting.“ 
H.R. — pati —— — rr Communist propaganda from abroad and providing for return to 
212 | Sept. 18| On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. Posed 2038 — Not voting. 
H. R. 8914, amending the Soil Conservation and Domesti in | 
213 | Sept. 18 On motion to suspend rules and bill. (Rejected 218 to 149, ee vote being required.) Not voting. 
H. R. 7377, increasing number of h „ pis 
— 8251 18 to suspend rules pass bill. — — Not voting. 
216 | Sept. 19 On passage. (Passed 290 to Not voting.“ 
217 20 uorum call Absent. 
R. 7500, providing for a Peace Corps 
219 | Sept. 21 On pa da of conference report. 2 253 to 78.) ioe Not voting.? 
are H.R. 5628, providing Federal funds to stud establishment of a botanic garden in Hawaii: 
220 | Sept. 21 vote being required.) Not voting.“ 
— H. R. 4172, establishing a Federal Council on the Arts: I 
221] Sept. 21 — motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (Rejected 166 to 173.) ini Not voting. 
A. K. 28 — the District of Columbia sales tax: 
um 
223 | Sept. 22 On adoption of conference report. (Rejected 142 to 159.) Not voting.? 
R. increas ber of highest de in | 
num 
225 | Sept. 23 On ad conference report. 238 to 71) Not voting.“ 
226 | Sept. 23 On ado of conference report. Catdonted Sia to 80.)... Not voting. 
227 | Sept. 26 uorum 5 ns 1 Absent. 
R. 288. increasing the District of Gol bia sales tax: 
um 
229 | Sept. 26 On adoption of conference report. (Rejected 97 to 173.) Not voting. 
a On oi conference repor 
231 Sept. On motion to agree wi with Senate amendment provi that foreign aid Inspector General need not honor a reqnest for information from $ 
the President certifies he thes fo im 222 
“~ 


1 Absent. If present, would ha ve voted yea.“ 


2? Absent. If present, would ha ve voted “‘na 


First Missourian Te Head American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
highest honor which the American Le- 
gion can bestow was recently conferred 
upon Mr. Charles L. Bacon, of Kansas 
City, Mo., when he was elevated to the 
office of National Commander at the 
convention recently adjourned in the 
city of Denver, Colo. While there is a 
personal honor for’ Commander Bacon, 
it is also a great honor for the State of 
Missouri because he is the first and only 


' Missourian ever to become National 


Commander of the giant veterans organ- 

ization of 2,600,000 members. f 
Commander Bacon’s elevation to this 

high office climaxed an arduous and 


carefully planned three-year campaign | 


by his fellow Legionnaires from Mis- 


_ souri. So convincingly did he become 


the choice that four other candidates 


withdrew from consideration and were 
not even nominated: 


Fellow-Missourians will further hon- 
or Mr. Bacon at a program designated 
as a nation homecoming celebration in 
Kansas City, Mo., on November 10-12. 
This will be a part of a large and signi- 
ficant observance for the rededication 
of the world famous Liberty Memorial 
as a monument to International Un- 
derstanding. This famous memorial was 


erected shortly after the conclusion of 
World War I. 

It has been our pleasure to know 
Charley Bacon as a successful lawyer in 


Kansas City. He is a graduate of Mis- . 


souri Valley College, and is vice presi- 
dent of the college board of trustees. 
He obtained his law degree at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

More particularly, it has been our 
pleasure to work very closely with Com- 


mander Bacon as a member of the House 


Veterans' Affairs Committee. 

We predict a banner year for the 
American Legion under his leadership. 
In his acceptance speech, he said: 

I know that it is your conviction as it is 
mine, that the more successful we make all 
the programs of the American Legion today, 
the stronger and better will be the Amenica 
of tomorrow. 


Congratulations to you, Charley Ba- 
con. Congratulations to your fellow Le- 


gionnaires for their wise selection of a 


leader. All Missouri is proud of you. 


A Grateful | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
special — and pressure 


various 
groups, the lobbyists and philanthropic | 


foundations which daily make 3 

of Congress for funds and ap 

time is completely consumed by people 
and organizations requiring special at- 
tention and extraordinary legislation. 

Recently, one of my constituents, Mrs. 
Casimira Lucas, having noted the pas- 
sage of a law which now makes it pos- 
sible for private citizens to voluntarily 
contribute to the retirement of the na- 
tional debt, sent a contribution of $1 
to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to be forwarded to the Treasury De- 
partment. The depth of feeling which 
prompted her to make this gesture of as- 
sistance made a great impression upon 
me. 

Mrs. Lucas wished to share in the con- 
tinued growth of a free America. She 
writes that she wanted to help the coun- 
try which has given her so much, and 
her patriotism is all the more eloquent 
because of the sacrifice she made to ex- 
press it. 

I am reminded of President Kennedy’s 


words when he summoned us to new 


tasks and new responsibilities in his in- 


augural address, “ask what you can do 


for your country.” 
Mrs. Lucas and the 33 other devoted 


Americans who have thus far contributed 
32,661.55, of their own free will, to the 


retirement of our national debt, deserve 


the sincere praise of a grateful Nation. 


It is an honor to represent this un- 


- seffish American and her family in the 


Congress of the United States. I trust 
my colleagues will enjoy the same feeling 
when reading this letter. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter follows: 
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Mar 7, 1961. 

enclosed contribution. of only $1, which is 
all I can contribute under present circum- 


I only that the millions of readers 
will feel as I did after reading the enclosed 
article, and do the same as I am doing, 
giving whatever they can voluntarily to de- 
crease the national debt. : 
God bless America and keep her safe. 
parents who brought me to America in 
1918 have instilled in my brother, sister, and 
myself patriotism for our new country as 
well as Our mother country, for which I will 
be forever thankful to them, and I am 
prove it In a more generous 


contribution. 


Castmira Lucas. 


The Honorable John W. McCormack 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join colleagues in respects to the 


paying 
present occupant of the chair, Speaker 


Pro Tempore Jon W. McCormack. To- 
day is a significant one in the_life of 
long time Majority Leader McCormack 
because it marks the 2ist anniversary 
of his election to that very important 
position. 

Members of the minority have had a 
first-hand opportunity to realize the ex- 
traordinary ability and forcefulness of 
the Speaker pro tempore as he led his 
forces as majority leader in the legisla- 
tive battles that have occurred during 
the past 21 years. During the 9 years I 
have served in this body, I have had an 
. opportunity to observe the strong leader- 
ship exercised by Speaker pro tempore 
McCormack as he served his party most 
efficiently and effectively as majority 


leader. He can use ridicule and sarcasm 


when the occasion calls for it but he can 
also be calm, moderate, gentle and per- 
-guasive. Whichever tactic he employs, 
de is one of the most compelling men in 
debate that it has been my privilege to 


It was once my privilege to serve with 
the distinguished gentleman from Mass- 
achusetis [Mr. McCormack] on a special 
subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 


- ernment Operations. Our subcommittee 


was charged with the responsibility of 
revising the so-called Donable Property 
Act, the law under which the Federal 
Government donates surplus property to 
educational and charitable organiza- 
tions. We worked closely together on 
this problem for nearly a year and the 
result has turned out to be of tremen- 
dous benefit to the communities in var- 
7 ious States of the Union that are par- 
ticipating in the program. 


year I had the oppor- 
* ty of sitting with the distinguished 


we both enjoyed doing, I came to form 
an even higher regard and affection for 


Mr. McCorMACK. 


The distinguished gentleman trom 
Massachusetts has been uniformly cour- 
teous and kind to me over the years and 
I not only hold him in the highest esteem 
as a distinguished legislator and leader 
but have great affection for him as a 
friend and associate. I am happy to 
join with my colleagues today in paying 
our respects to him on this significant 
occasion and wish also to extend to him 
my sincere good wishes for a relaxing 
and refreshing holiday, and my best 
wishes also for long life, good health, and 
ahead. mind during the years that lie 


Cramer Answers Attorney General Robert 


F. Kennedy by Scoring the Attorney 
General for Failure To Support 
Stronger Anticrime Measures 


‘SPEECH 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure many of my colleagues read George 
Dixon’s column in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald a few days ago, in 
which the Attorney General was reported 
as being irked by my complaints that I 
had been unable to consult with him re- 
garding my interest in strang anticrime 
legislation, and specifically the establish- 
ment of an Office on Syndicated Crime, 
with the purpose of collecting, evaluat- 
ing, and disseminating information con- 
cerning the organized rackets. 

I addressed a letter to the Attorney 
General reviewing the record and stating 


the facts, particularly in view of his very 


clear suggestion that he was categorizing 
me as one of the Members of Con- 
gress whose aim is to throw monkey 
wrenches into his program, which, of 
course, as the record will clearly show is 
not true. On the record, I have been an 
ardent fighter against organized crime, 
perhaps even more than the Attorney 
General himself, and have expressed my- 
self as being concerned about the half- 
hearted approach of the Attorney Gen- 
eral on fighting organized crime evi- 
denced by his refusal to push some of the 
proposals I have made, and his failure to 
get through Congress three of his major 
anticrime measures this session, which 


should have been accomplished with his. 


strong leadership. 

I include a copy of my letter to the 
Attorney General, stating the facts of the 
case, and asking for a conference with 
him to discuss further legislation in the 
coming session. 


September 26 
been unable to consult with you regarding 
our mutual interest in anticrime legislation 
and that you were “never inaccessible” to 
Members of Congress who desire to discuss 
matters of law and justice” with you, even 
if their aim is to “throw monkey wrenches” 
into your program, I was shocked and dis- 
mayed. As an ardent and long-standing 
backer of measures to bring under effective 
control the crime menace which 
confronts our country, I am the last Mem- 


ber of Congress on whom you can pin the 


label of “a monkey wrencher of your pro- 
gram.” ‘The record will show that I have 
been one of the stanchest allies you have— 
and enemies the organized racketeers have— 
on Capitol Hill. 

As one who has repeatedly and unsuccess- 
fully attempted to consult with you and to 
enlist your advocacy for even additional anti- 
crime measures of my own, I hardly think 
these comments worthy of you as the highest 
law enforcement authority in the land. 

The record will show this, as well as the 
fact that I am no Johnny Come Lately to 
the anticrime legislative field. Indeed, my 
credentials date as far back and possibly 
further than own. Almost since my 
entry into Congress, I have advocated pro- 
grams to curb the interstate crime threat 
which plagues our land—to the tune of a 
$22 billion annual “take.” 

Time and again I introduced measures 
aimed at the syndicates, only to watch them 
die aborning in a disinterested Congress. 


This session, I embodied all of my previous 


proposals, together with several new ones, 
in an omnibus crime bill. Designated H.R. 
6909, this measure was referred to the House 
Judiciary Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber. For your information, the Cramer bill 
embraced every one of the anticrime pro- 
posals sponsored by you which could prop- 


erly come before 2 Judiciary Committee. 


Significantly, my bill was the only one this 
session which did so. 

The following chart speaks for itself on 
whether or not I supported your current 
anticrime drive—or perhaps, stated a bit 


more accurately, whether you supported 


mine. 
Advo- Ad vo- Ad vo- 
cated cated cated 
* ; in this in by 
ennec Congress vious r 
by Attorney 
(H. R by R 
R. ogers 
6909) Cramer 
Interstate travel in fur- | Ves Yes. ....| No 
of organized : 

e. | 
Fugitive felon. 92 Yes.....| Yes. 

g parapherna- Yes 
Compelling testimony..| Tes Yes. 
portation of gam- | Tes ine Yes. 
bling devices. 
Obstruction of agency Ves No. 
investigations. 
1 Similar curb. 


Thus, far from being a footdragger or ob- 


structionist in the anticrime field, I have 


deed, in all but two cases, in previous ones. 

If there is any nt at all be- 
tween us, it is because I feel the program 
8 not go far enough or 
deep enough. To do the job that needs to 
be done, additional measures are, I believe, 
necessary. It was to secure your support and 
advocacy for such further measures that I 
have sought to see you. I felt I might win 
these proposals which I 
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1 pee been in the forefront of the battle. And. ay 
1 insofar as your own vaunted anticrime pro- 
: ie gram is concerned, I supported it whole- es . 
* heartedly at this session of Congress and, in- 
i 
] as | SEPTEMBER 22, 1961. | 
ig Hon. RoserT F. KeENNEeEpy, 
| | i The Attorney General, 
| 3 Washington, DC. 
— — Dear Mr. Kor: When I read Mr. 
| gentle ac m a com- George Dixon’s column in the Washington 
me mittee | room almost and Post last week, in which he reported you believe are the sine qua non of an adequate 
1 were “irked” by my Gomplaints that I had program. 
1 
1 
x 


in the hearings due to 


1961 
These new titles are likewise embraced in 
HR. 6909: 
: Now or in | Advocated 
the past | by former 
Additional Cramer program E Attorne 
y Mr. 
Kennedy Rogers 
Office on Syndicated Crime. Yes 1. No. 
9 terroristic criminal | No Yes. 
Wiretapping re relating to organ- | Tes No. 
1 Broad commission. 


I have been especially interested in the 


establishment of an Office on Syndicated 


Crime. Originally urged by_rackets-buster 
Milton Wessel, such an Office would assem- 
ble, correlate and disseminate intelligence 
from all sources, Federal and State, relating 
to organized crime. 

How can we hope effectively to fight or- 
ganized crime if we don’t know what it is, 
who is involved, how it operates, and how 
far it permeates our society? 

Since you yourself had urged the creation 
- a Federal Crime Commission, a little over 

a year ago, which goes much farther than 
my proposal, and had renewed your advocacy 
during the recent presidential campaign, I 
cannot understand why, now that you are in 
a position to implement your idea, you have 
abandoned it, I cannot understand how I 
am monkey wrenching your program sim- 


ply because I have not given up the fight for 


a sound syndicated crime information center 
to help local law enforcement agencies, 
The merit of a crime clearinghouse is un- 


questioned. I make this statement not on 


my own authority, but rather on the author- 
ity of every recognized witness who 
before our Judiciary Committee during our 


recent hearings on organized crime. Sadly, 
the only opposition to my Office on Syndi- 


cated Crime proposal came from you and 
your assistant, Mr. Miller. 


Since, for some unexplained reason, break- 


ing entirely with committee custom and 


practice, those hearings have not yet been 
printed, I cannot send you a copy of them 
in order that you might peruse and confirm 
my statement. 

It is certainly true, as Mr. Dixon 


appearance before our committee. I aaa 
been given special permission to participate 
Chairman CELLER’s 
recognition of my longstanding and active 
interest in the anticrime field. 
Unfortunately, my omnibus bill, H.R. 6909, 
was not officially before the subcommittee 
at the time. This, despite the fact that a 


subsequently introduced measure (H.R. 7039) 


was. It was not until several days after 
the hearings had begun that the chairman 
officially took cognizance of my bill and then 
only in a limited fashion. 

So it was that, when the opportunity to 
question you was afforded me, far from dis- 
cussing my measure, you pleaded ignorance 


of it. You had not seen or read it and thus . 
were not familiar with its contents. And, as 


I recall the situation, when I attempted to 
press you on one of my legislative sugges- 
tions, I was summarily cut off by the chair- 
man and the hearings were adjourned. 
Since that time I have attempted, on nu- 
merous occasions, to discuss aspects of my 
program with you to enlist your advocacy 


for them. My attempts, regretably, have 


met with failure. But attempts there were— 
whether or not your secretaries kept a rec- 
ord—and I was shunted off to some of your 
many assistants whenever I asked to discuss 
anticrime measures. 

Of course, it is true that we did, on one 


occasion, “break bread and ice” together. I 


— 
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remember that intimate gathering well. I 
the Judiciary Committee present did also. 


While it is probably true that no topic of 


conversation was barred at that luncheon, it 
is certainly also true that you were con- 


sumed with and directed the conversation 
at the luncheon largely toward securing a 


pay raise for Justice Department personnel. 
While I attempted to discuss at length or- 


‘ganized crime on that occasion, I was less 


than successful. 

But setting the record straight is of sec- 
ondary importance to the far more pressing 
problem of effectively curbing the crime mo- 
guls who are gnawing at the moral vitals 
of America 4nd sapping its economic vital- 
ity. Thus, despite our present impasse, I 
suggest you join me in my continuing anti- 
crime fight on the legislative front. Much 
remains to be done, including three of your 
own proposals not enacted this session—im- 
munity of witnesses, obstruction of . 
and gambling devices shipment. 

I should, therefore, appreciate a meeting 
-with you, not your subordinates, at the earli- 


est opportunity in planning for the 1962 leg-. 


islative allout anticrime effort. 
In ͤ addition, I strongly urge the following: 
1. That J. Edgar Hoover be permitted to 
testify at our future hearings, which was de- 
nied even during the 1961 hearings; 
2. That you make available to the House 
Judiciary Committee the two reports—Mafia- 
Italy and Mafia-Sicily—which you hereto- 


fore refused to furnish on committee re- 


quest; 
3. That you give further consideration to 
supporting additional measures to fight or- 
crime, particularly the Office on Syn- 
dicated Crime proposal embodied in H.R. 


I look forward to our meeting in the near 
future. I am hopeful it will produce useful 
and worthwhile results. 


With kindest personal regards, I am, 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Member of Congress. 


EXTENSION REMARKS 
that I quizzed you briefly, during your 


HON. JOHN | BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, for 
the first time, beginning on September 
5, 1961, the citizens of Mishawaka, Ind., 
have their own daily newspaper. 

In this era when the rising costs of 
production discourage the creation of 
new daily newspapers, the birth of the 
Mishawaka Times is an encouraging 


sign. 
Although Mishawaka was first incor- 


porated as a city in 1869, the city has 


never had a daily newspaper. Following 
2 years of research, Publishers John Dille 
and John A. Scott, of Elkhart, Ind., were 
convinced that Misha 


Times is James P. McNeile. 

I am pleased to salute the Mishawaka 
Times and to wish it well in the pursuit 
of truth and service to the Mishawaka 
community. 

At this point in the Recorp I include 
the text of President Kennedy’s telegram 


47853. 


to Mayor Joseph Canfield of Mishawaka 
concerning the new paper: 

Hon. JosePH CANFIELD, 

Office of the Mayor, — 

City Hall, Mishawaka, Ind.: 

Congressman Brapemas has told me that 
your city will have a daily newspaper for the 
first time in 33 years. I know that this must 
be a great satisfaction to the people of 
Mishawaka and to you personally as their 
chief executive of the city. 

A daily newspaper can be a dynamic fac- 
tor in a city’s progress and prosperity. More- 
over, a free press can contribute to the citi- 
zens of the individual community just as it 
can educate the entire Nation. 

I wish the Mishawaka Times and the peo- 
ple of Mishawaka every success in this en- 


deavor. 
Joun P. Kennepy. 


— 
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“Trust”: A Program To Employ the 
Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


7 Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to recognize and call attention to an 
outstanding. public service program be- 
ing provided for the people of West. Vir- 


ginia, southeastern Ohio, and eastern 


Kentucky by station WSAZ-TV in Hunt- 


ington, W. Va. 
In addition to its regular public serv- 


ice programs, WSAZ-—TV has been pro- 
ducing since May 20, 1961, a program 


called Trust.“ This program is unique 
in that its sole purpose is to help find 
employment for the 1 handi- 
capped people residing in the tristate 


region. 


Primarily, the program is designed to 
help the handicapped surmount the 
biggest hurdle—that of getting an inter- 
view with a potential employer. A spe- 


cial time was selected—early Saturday 


afternoon—to try and attract some po- 
tential employers who might view the 
program and see the capabilities of han- 
dicapped people. Consciously or not, 
these employers would have their first 


the physically handicapped. 

” is written and produced by 
Mrs. Leda P. Lewis, who has been un- 

her efforts to aid the handi 
capped. Mrs. Lewis has also been very 
active in helping to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s program to combat juvenile de- 


—— ——. — interview with handicapped people. by 
| means of television. During the pro- 
| gram, specially selected handicapped 
persons appear on the program and dis- py 
cuss their background and the type of 
work they can perform. Emphasis is 58 
a placed on the training individuals re- 
4 
| — marital status, erpected. and when 
nnn they can report for work. 
1 I want to commend WSAZ-TV for 
. providing a vital link in aiding those who 
wonderful example of the initiative tek. 
wo | 
lation of 34,000, could support a daily en by local citizens to carry out Presi- 5 
| dent Kennedy’s program for employ- . | 


sy. Along with the members of 
the West Virginia congressional delega- . 
supporting the nomination of 
. Lewis to the President’s Commis- 

sion on Juvenile Delinquency. 
ae For their valuable contribution to the 
betterment of our community, I salute 
the personnel of WSAZ-TV for making 
available this very worthwhile program. 
I wish to pay a special tribute to Mrs. 
Leda P. Lewis, writer and producer of 
“Trust,” for contributing unselfishly of 
her time and talent to help obtain equal 
opportunities for all, including the 


Democracy Is Promoting National Pros- 
perity and National Defense 


SPEECH 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, on June 
23, 1917, the Speaker of the House, of- 
ficially welcoming the visiting delega- 
tion from the Republic of Russia said: 

When our fathers proclaimed this Repub- 
lic at Philadelphia July 4, 1776, there was 
only one other republic on earth—Switzer- 
land—and the fathers were not certain this 
one would live until Christmas. Now, thanks 
to Almighty God, there are 27 republics in 
the world. 

In a large sense we made them every one— 
not by conquering armies, not by the mailed 
hand, but by the wholesomeness of our ex- 


ample, by teaching all creation that men can 


govern themselves. 

Of there 27 republics Russia is the newest 
and the biggest. It dazzles the imagination 
to think that she may be under free institu- 
tions, possessing as she does 180 million peo- 
ple and oné-sixth of the land on the globe. 


In that hour, when Russia after cen- 
turies of despotism under the czars had 
_ briefly espoused democratic government, 
every recognized nation in the world had 
embraced at least the forms of democ- 
racy. And Speaker Clark expressed the 
universal opinion of mankind that de- 
mocracy had at last.finally and perma- 
nently triumphed around the world. 

The same faith was expressed by Pres- 
ident Kennedy half a century later when 
he said at the great ovation tendered him 

on his 44th birthday: 

that liberty grew and spread around the 


What disillusionment has followed. 
What seemed to hopeful humanity to be 


the refulgence of a new day was but the sound 


flash of opening storm. 

And today, after two world Wars “to 
make the world safe for democracy,” out 
of the 99 nations composing the United 
Nations—and others not admitted—only 
the Scandinavian and Benelux countries, 


Ireland, Canada and the United 1 


Costa Rica, Chile and Uruguay, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Israel support 
governments indisputably democratic. 

In the World Wars of 1917 and 1941 
which followed the United States dem- 
onstrated not only the advantages of 
democracy in promoting national pros- 
perity but its capacity for national de- 
fense as well. 

‘World 
War the United States stood alone as the 
greatest military power the world had 
ever seen. We had the greatest army, 
more planes, more tanks, more ships 


than any other nation, and in our teem- 


ing cities, more wealth and greater pro- 
ductive capacity than all the rest of the 
world combined. 

All nations, the military powers of 
every continent, were delighted to be as- 
sociated with us and flocked to our 
standard and our leadership in the or- 
ganization of nonaggression compacts of 
mutual assistance and defense. And we 
expended billions of dollars in the con- 
struction of air bases in every country 
contiguous to Russia and its satellites. 

Almost overnight the wheel turns and 
our allies are withdrawing. Our posi- 
tion as an ally and a military power is 
dramatically weakened. 

The Icelandic Althing has insisted on 
the removal of our northern base. 
France has notified us to leave and spe- 
cifically interdicts nuclear weapons or 
warheads on French soil. Britain has 
banished American forces from four 
bases which cost us $50 million to build 
and mobs are demonstrating against 
our submarine bases in North Scotland. 

American forces have been notified to 
abandon our Saudi Arabia air base at 
Dhahran. 

Democracy itself 15 repudiated. In 
Korea we have for years expended vast 
sums in schools, hospitals, commissions, 
libraries and other facilities to establish 
a democratic government and demo- 
cratic institutions. 

We have contributed food, arms, and 
medical supplies, established modern 
police forces for cities, organized and 
drilled armies and supplied munitions 
and transportation and conducted free 
elections. 

Yet in 1 hour the entire fabric of 
democratic government vanished and 
no one seemed to care. There was no 
protest and apparently no regrets. An 
entire nation trained in democratic ideas 
and ideals for more than a decade ac- 
cepted dictatorship without comment 
and no one seemed to miss freedom. 


At the close of the Spanish-American 


war, Cuba was ceded to the United 


States. The world took for granted it 


would be annexed and made a depend- 


ency or a part of the United States. In- 
we rehabilitated the country, 
organized public schools, founded a 
banking system, and encouraged 
the establishment of a new nation. 
Again, as in Korea, a communistic dicta- 
tor took over; and recently when oppor- 
tunity was afforded, the people, who had 
enjoyed a half century of self-govern- 
ment—an opportunity to rise against the 
usurpers, no one rose. 7 


Throughout the world, to which, na- 
tion by nation, we have contributed so 
much, a black storm of hatred and insult 
and violence is rising. 

Our Vice President, on a good will tour 
of South America, was set upon by a 
mob in Venezuela and stoned and spat 
upon while native police stood by dis- 
interestedly. 

Greece, whom we befriended through 
the years, would not allow our planes to 
refuel at Athens. 

Austria, whom we saved from Soviet 
clutches, sent jetplanes to keep our 
transports from flying across one corner 
of her Tyrol. 

In Bolivia the American envoy's visit 
coincided with bloody rioting, and in 
Lima riot squads using tear gas gre- 
nades were necessary to protect him, 
while hostile students adopted resolu- 
tions of protest. In Bogota his limousine 
was stoned by frenzied students waiting 
at the university, and two bombs were 
found at the country club where he was 
to speak. 

The President of the United States, 
himself, invited to pay an official visit to 
Japan, was turned back by violent riots, 
and in Paris he was personally abused 
and insulted in the most provocative lan- 
guage by the head of the Russian gov- 
ernment while foreign diplomats looked 
on in ill-concealed delight. 

American planes have been repeatedly 
shot down by Russian aircraft and there 
has been no accounting. And provoca- 
tions multiply. 

Why this change in less than a decade 
from the le of fame and power and 
the respectful adulation and apprecia- 
tion of a ransomed and delivered world 
to a position subject to contempt and 
enmity around the globe? 

The answer is simple. The world 
stood by, hat in hand, when we had 
power and military might. Now that we 


have dropped to a second-class power 


the world turns to a greater power, Rus- 
sia, the exponent of ruthless, brutal, ir> 
responsible, military despotism. 

Of course there are jingoists cas 
insist that the United States can whip 
any nation on earth with one hand tied 
behind—and I hope it is so—and along 
with every other Member of the Con- 
gress I am doing everything I can to 
make it so, but all calm, dispassionate, 
appraisals by impartial authorities con- 


cede that Russia has 174 divisions to our 


17, all better equipped; that they have 
5 times the number of submarines 
and are turning them out more rapidly; 


that they are superceding bombers with 


intercontinental ballistic missiles with 
nuclear warheads, and stockpiling mis- 


siles with ranges of 8,000 miles and an 


accuracy at that distance of less than 


2,miles from the target, and any one of 


them could destroy an American city. 


Our situation is identical with that 
of England when at the close of the 


First World War, obsessed with the 
idea of the invulnerability of her navy, 
she ignored developments in air power. 
Then when Hitler’s bombers were on 
the horizon, Chamberlain bought such 
time as he could at Munich by the most 
W concessions and when 
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driven into war, unarmed and unpre- 
pared, was saved by the American 
Expeditionary Force. 

But in America the improvidence is 
even more incomprehensible. Although 
the atomic bomb and nuclear propul- 
sion are American inventions and we 


‘first produced them, Russia in 15 short 


years has forged far ahead in their 
application to modern warfare and in 


the scientific domain in which they had 


their inception. . 

Russia put the first satellite in orbit. 
We have never yet been able to pene- 
trate the stratosphere. 

Russia took the first and only picture 
of the hidden side of the moon. Our 
scientists had decided we would never 
be able to map the other side, when a 
complete photograph of it was printed 
in the local papers. The Russians had 


obligingly given it to us. 


They fired the first shot to hit the 
moon. Our observers through our own 


' telescopes saw the reaction when the 


missile struck the surface of the planet. 
The Russians put the first man in or- 


bit and brought him safely back to 
earth—the greatest scientific achieve- 


ment in the history of man, a feat we 


have not yet been able to duplicate. 


They have built the largest hydroelec- 
tric plant in the world, two and a half 
times the size of the great Bonneville 

They have just exploded the 16th nu- 
clear bomb—incidentally evidencing 


their contempt for world opinion—and 


all the neutral nations, which have been 
uniformly condemning the United States 
for developing the atomic bomb, are filled 


with admiration and ready to mould 


United Nations procedure to Soviet pol- 
icy. The astonishing performance of the 


Belgrade conference, just adjourned, in 


ignoring Russia’s flagrant violations of 
international law in filling the atmos- 
phere with radiated fallout, and casti- 


gating the West on colonialism is typical. 


And nations which have only been able 
to sustain their economy through aid 
generously extended by the United 
States, were among the most vociferous. 

All world barometers indicate that 
through the last decade, respect for the 
United States has declined drastically 
while Russian prestige has mushroomed 
with the vapor of her exploding bombs 
and her soaring satellites. 

When we contemplate in agonized as- 
tonishment the drop of the United States 
from supreme power and influence in so 
short a time, when our newspapers carry 
daily accounts of the preeminent 


achievements of our enemies, a people 


just emerging from barbarism, when we 
realize the deadly danger which menaces 
us and our form of government and our 


way of life, and aH Christian civiliza-- 


tion, we are inevitably confronted with 
the question, “Why?” 

What irresistable influence could pos- 
sibly have brought us in so short a time 
to this sudden and undeserved castro- 


phe? How is it that we find ourselves 
and our Nation so unexpectedly on the 


brink of the precipice? 
The answer is plain—inept leadership. 


failed us. 
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history and the wildly gesticulating signs 
of the times, we have driven at top speed 
and incredible dissipation of national 
wealth and resources into the mouth of 
perdition. 

The watchmen upon the towers have 


mittees of the House and Senate, fol- 
lowing the admirals in blind obsession, 
have failed to realize that the whole 
military philosophy of the era has been 
changing. They have failed lamentably 
to understand the revolution which has 
been taking place in the technology of 


war. They have been living in the past, 


in the days of French 75’s and no man’s 
land and fixed bases. They cannot ap- 
preciate the fact that battles are no 
longer won with bayonets and wars are 
no longer won with battles and that mod- 
ern warfare is a matter of chemistry 
and machinery and worldwide targets, 
and that casualties include entire cities 
with all inhabitants and millions of non- 
combatants in remote sections of the 
country. 

The admirals of the U.S. Navy stub- 
bornly refused to consider aircraft as 
anything more than toys until a small 
Japanese plane sank two of the finest 


and newest warships in the British Navy 


and airplanes hardly larger than kites 
sank decommissioned American war- 
ships in Hampton Roads. 

But being finally against 
their will that 2 and 2 were 4, they 
leaped into the front seat of the band- 
wagon and grabbed the lines and de- 
vised the aircraft carrier, the most 
elaborate, the most expensive, and the 
most vulnerable ship that ever sailed 
the seas. Still insisting fatuously that 
the Navy was the first line of defense, 
they starved other branches of the serv- 
ice in order to pour into the carriers 
every resource at their command. Engi- 
neers, technicians, artisans, skilled me- 


chanics were monopolized, the choicest - 


materials and all the attention and em- 
phasis that the service could bring to 
bear, were concentrated on the carrier 
program. Year after year the admirals 
appeared before the House and Senate 
committees on the 44 and the 
committees promptly and docilly rec- 
ommended the authorizations and ap- 
propriations requested. 

A task force of carriers, with 
auxiliaries, tenders, destroyers, and serv- 
ice ships cost in excess of a billion 


dollars. They travel at the rate of 36 


miles an hour in this supersonic age and 
are as fragile asaneggshell. 

So, while Russia concentrated on sub- 
marines and missiles, down at the 


Pentagon protocol was observed meticu-. 


lously and clerks filed away tons of 
reports on unimportant details and 
America’s war power steadily dwindled. 

The 1960 budget contained no funds 
for canstruction of additional sub- 
‘marines or Polaris except for advance 
components, a notable- and disastrous 
gap in the deployment of both. 

The admiralty was not interested in 
either missiles or submarines, and as a 
result, the congressional committees were 
not interested. Oblivious to what was 
happening before their eyes, they 


passed up any hope that we would be 


The Pentagon and the com- 


the work of 


A7855 


ready with modern weapons when the 
the test of war came. 


For example in the spring of 1957, only ° 


a few months before the sputnik was 
launched, Admiral Raborn waited in an 
anteroom most of the day before he was 
called before the House subcommittee. 
Admiral Raborn briefly outlined the Po- 
laris system and its relation to the nu- 
clear-driven submarine and its tre- 
mendous impact on modern armament. 


He explained that it would be powered 


by a solid propellant, a feature which of 
itself would naturally attract 

He told of its phenomenal range of 
1,500 miles and pointed out that when 
launched from a nuclear-powered sub- 
marine it would fill our greatest need 
powerful Navy retaliation from the sea. 

He made it plain that this remarkable 
combination of nuclear submarine and 
atomic missile would be all but 1 
nerable. 

Nothing more revolutionary, or more 
needed in national defense, could have 
been suggested and yet no one was inter- 
ested. No member of the committee 
asked even a perfunctory question. The 
chairman asked if there were any ques- 
tions. There were none and Raborn was 
dismissed. His testimony had taken 5 
minutes. And when he left the room 
national security went with him. 

When the committee reconvened for 
the following session of Congress and the 
question of the Polaris program was 
again brought before the committee, al- 
though the sputnik had in the mean- 
time alerted and alarmed the entire Na- 


tion, the committee showed no interest 


and Secretary of Defense McElroy with- 
out further consultation ordered accel- 
eration of the program without waiting 
on the committee. 

The same lethargy toward submarine 
and missile programs and the same 
obsequious deference to the admiralty 

characterized every other committee of 
the two Houses dealing with national 
defense. 

But history has a way of balancing 
the equation. In great national need a 
great national figure rises to meet the 
occasion. Adm. Hyman Rickover is 
such a man. In my considered opinion, 
he has rendered the greatest service to 


the Nation of any man since Lincoln. 


But for him and the nuclear-propelled 


submarine, supplemented by Adm. Wil- | 


liam F. Raborn’s Polaris, our situa- 


tion today would be hopeless. In 


the secret depths of the sea, with no 
entangling base -arrangements to be 


made with foreign governments, the 
submarine 


cannot be found and it can- 
not be destroyed. In constant radio 
contact with Washington, it can swiftly 
emerge in range of any Russian city or 
military installation and carries 16 
Polaris missiles each of which is cap- 
able of destroying an entire city and 
its environments. As time runs out on 
the gallant SAC only the Nautilus and. 
her sister nuclear propelled vessels can 
deter a brutal, consciousless aggressor 
from an unprovoked attack and the 
murderous extinction of the American 
people. 
The admirals made every effort to stop 
Admiral Rickover and 
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nuclear 


quarters 
and the opportunity to save the Nation. 
Had the United States in these crucial 


years followed Russia's example and put 
the thought, emphasis, and resources 


we wasted on carriers into missiles, we 


would have been the first into the 
stratosphere and would undoubtedly | 


have been preeminent today in military 


power and world leadership. 


Effort was repeatedly made to break 
the hypnotic power of the admirals over 
the House committeemen and divert the 
vast sums being spent for carriers to neg- 
lected defense items—submarines and 
qmissiles in particular. Only recently in 
writing the annual appropriation — 


to avoid any implication of interfering 
with Navy procedure. He listened at- 


future war will be for keeps, with all 
chips down, and every nuclear weapon 
It is tragic to think that Amer- 

ica might still be predominant and world 
if the President had dis- 


In the meantime, belatedly, the air- 
craft carrier craze has fallen of its own 
weight. Although we devoted something 
like 15 years to building carriers to the 
exclusion of important defense weapons 


and spent billions of dollars on the fal- 


gram. Much too late it is a dead issue. 
The incredible carrier program has been 
sunk without a trace. 
Not only were those engaged on the 
propulsion research and the 
Polaris denied adequate facilities but 
they were constantly subjected to gall- 
ing demands of rank. Officious and 
critical demands for evaluation, reports, 


justifications and inspection, took time 


and energy which should have been de- 


voted to study, research and fabrication 


and reduced morale and delayed 
added to the 


progress. 
Congressional committees 
- difficulties. After completely neglecting 


the projects—once they began to appear 
in the newspaper headlines—every com- 
mittee and subcommittee which could 
claim jurisdiction called on them to ap- 
pear for long and exhausting hearings to 
recount over and over again the same 


testimony and insisted on having re- 
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ports on the most sensitive and reveal- 
ing phases of the work, and newspapers 
carried every item that could be gleaned. 
Much of the data which enabled Russia 
to capitalize on American discoveries 
and inventions was secured from news- 
papers and official reports of congres- 


sional committees and executive depart- 


ments. 

It is to be hoped that we have pro- 
gressed to the point where in the future 
our technicians and scientific executives 
can be protected from this irksome and 
officious exploitation. : 

It is now an accepted maxim, con- 
ceded by responsible military authorities 


‘throughout the world that in any future 


war no military force can survive under 
attack on the surface of the earth. Only 
those in the air, underground or be- 
neath the sea will survive. 7 
President Kennedy has reversed the 
program. In suggesting the assignment 


‘of American naval support for interna- 


tional operations, he has always speci- 
fied submarines and has never men- 
tioned carriers. 5 

The long program calling for the con- 


‘struction of aircraft carriers has been 


abandoned. The last budgets have car- 
ried no funds for the construction of 
new carriers and the Navy has awarded 
no carrier contracts. After spending 15 
years and billions of dollars preparing 


the one great weapon to be ready when © 


needed, we now find that all the time 
and money and emphasis devoted to this 
huge Frankenstein is utterly wasted and 
the carriers are useless and will be 


‘driven up the nearest river as far as 


they can go as soon as war is declared 
or fighting starts. It is the most colossal 
national debacle in all military history. 

The sole purpose of all military ap- 
propriations in this session and all fu- 


‘ture sessions—if there are future ses- 


sions—is to deter foreign predators from 
attack. In this darkest and most dan- 


gerous period in our annals the nuclear 


powered missile firing submarine is the 
most effective deterrent to war and the 
most assured implement of permanent 
world peace. We desperately need more 
of them—and our intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles are still too recently in 
the experimental stage but there may be 
—_e It is late but perhaps not too 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 


certainly want to compliment the gen- 


tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] for 
his statement. I was the mayor of the 
city of Omaha where the headquarters 
of the Strategic Air Command is located. 
I know the views that the gentleman 
from Missouri expresses about the car- 
riers are the very same views that are 
expressed by General LeMay. 

Mr. CANNON. General LeMay said 
3 years ago, and nobody has since denied 
it, that within 2 hours after the fighting 
started not a single vestige of the 
American Navy would remain afloat, 
except the submarines. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, I would like to 
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say that I am personally convinced of 
the value of the Polaris submarine. I 
have a very close personal friend who 


has his roots in Nebraska, and who is 


a graduate of West Point, who is now 
1 the Bureau of Ships. He has for the 
last several years been instrumental in 
working on the Polaris submarine. He 
called on me just last week and said 


that he was frustrated, that there are so 


many administrative decisions and 
orders and so much bureaucracy sur- 
rounding the program now that it has 
become of age that he wondered whether 
he should get out of it. So, I hope that 


the distinguished chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee will see to it 


that these people who know the Polaris 
submarine and are dedicated to it will 


not be frustrated and have any reason 


to remove themselves from Government 


service, because we need them very, very 


much. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
expired. 


United States All Alone in . Tex 
on Pay, Profits 


‘HON. ROMAN c. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS | 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 

ing is a very interesting analysis pre- 

pared by one of America’s most out- 

standing financial columnists, Miss 


Sylvia Porter, which I think merits the | 


attention of all of us here in Congress. 

I believe Miss Porter raises some very 
interesting questions which should be 
considered when we prepare to —— 
our tax structure in the next session of 
Congress. 

Miss Porter's article follows: 

Unirep States ALL ALONE IN STRESSING Tax 
ON Pay, PROFITS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

In capitalistic United States, a massive 86 
percent of the billions of dollars the Federal 
Government collects each year comes from 
taxes on our paychecks, profits, estates or 
By far and away the major sources 
of revenue of Government in Washington 
are those of us who can earn or have the 
most. 

In contrast, in Communist Russia, 
overwhelming 85 percent of the billions 7 
rubles the Kremlin collects each year comes 
from Soviet citizens across-the-board as they 
spend money to feed, clothe, shelter them- 
selves. By far and away the major sources 


In our country, which pays homage to indi- 


vidual incentives to work and produce, we 


concentrate on taxing employment and pro- 


duction to such an extent that an insig- 
nificant 14 percent of the Federal Govern- 


ment's take comes from sales taxes. 


— 
— 
subcommittee to eliminate them. And ¶ 
9 even then the Senate invariably re- — 
stored them. 
_ ‘When President Eisenhower had ben | 
1 in office only 3 days, we went down to | 
= the White House to see him and urge — | 
85 N him to intercede and stop the mad car- | 
a rier program. As we know now, Presi- | 
5 tentively and gently indicated that he * | 
believed the would be effective — | 
I m minor operations. Incidentally, we — | 
ees again participate in a limited war. Any | 
12 
3 | 
| 
9 lacious carrier program, all mention of | 
. and all reference to carriers or anything 
— he daily newspapers. | 
* reference to carriers or the carrier pro- | 
| 
3 
of government revenue in Moscow are sales, 
> 3 In such strongly socialistic countries as 
5 Denmark, Sweden, Norway, though, the gov- 
aa : ernment gets one-half to three-quarters of 
4 their revenues from sales, excise taxes, cus- 
o¥ toms duties. 
a Our Federal Government is alone in the 
4 rr world in relying so heavily on income and 


profits taxes, refusing to turn to sales and 


similar taxes. 

Our Federal Government is alone in de- 
laying tax relief year after year, refusing 
to recognize that reform of oppressive rates 
has been a key to the recent spectacular eco- 
nomic growth of other nations. 

Tax reform is dead for 1961. This session 
of Congress isn’t going to pass any signifi- 


cant legislation. 


Here’s a table from the September bulletin 
of the First National City Bank of New 
York, comparing sources of total revenues 
of central governments, which should be an 
eye-opener to every thoughtful citizen. 


[Percent] | 
Tax take from 
Income, Sales, other 
capital taxes 
United States. 80 14 
New Zealand 64 36 
Canada... 60 40 
Australi 59 41 
South Africa 56 44 
N 54 46 
United Kmedom 
41 50 
Beigi 39 61 
— 
exieo 37 63 
Brazil 34 66 
France 31 69 
3) 
Italy 26 74 
West Germany. 22 78 
Soviet Union 15 85 
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Cramer’s Effort To Save Florida’s Free 
Interstate Highway System Despite 
Construction of Sunshine State Park- 
way Toll Road Wins Bureau of Public 
Roads Approval and Gains Headway 


Providing It Is Not Now Contracted 


Away by Toll Authority 


HON. WILLIAM CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, for 


months since the State of Florida an- 


nounced its intention to construct the 
extension of the Sunshine State Park- 
way, presently existing from Miami to 
Fort Pierce, to Orlando and Ocala and 
Wildwood, I have been fighting to pre- 
serve all parts of the Interstate System 
that might be affected by this toll road, 
which includes Interstate 75 serving the 
west coast and Interstate 95 serving 
Florida’s east coast, and thus paving the 
as well. 

It has been my consistent effort to 
make certain that the State of Florida 
would take no toll road action that would 
jeopardize the free Interstate System as 


at the time without. realizing the long- 
range result. Being familiar with these 
precedents, as one of the ranking mem- 
bers on the Public Works Committee and 
the Roads Subcommittee of the House, 
and having consulted with the Bureau 
of Public Roads on the question, I felt it 
my duty to prevent the State of Florida 
from suffering financial loss and the par- 


tial destruction of the free highway sys- 


tem, perhaps unwittingly, in its planning 
for the parkway extension. 


PROPOSALS AFFECTING INTERSTATE 75 ON on- 


IDA’S WEST COAST 


Earlier in the year, in a ere 
manner, I pointed out to the new Bryant 
administration in Florida the effects of 
its proposals at that time which definite - 
ly would have imperiled Florida’s free 
system Interstate 75 on the west coast. 

These objections have resulted in the 
State withdrawing its program to insert 
a 77.2 mile toll trap into Interstate 75 
between the towns of Alachua and Wild- 
wood as a substitute for equal mile- 
age on the free Interstate System in the 
same area connecting that toll link up 
with the new turnpike extension past Or- 
lando south to Fort Pierce. 

Since that time, Governor Bryant has 
denied he ever made such a proposal, 
but the record speaks for itself and I 
cite that record hereafter. 

First, in the March hearings before 
our Special Subcommittee on Federal- 
Aid Highways, on March 9, 1961, under 
interrogation by me, Mr. W. C. Peterson, 
division engineer, Bureau of Public 
Roads, Tallahassee, Fla., the following 
record of the testimony will show he 
testified as follows: 

Mr. Cramer. I have one other 


| question. 
You indicated that your fundamental prob- 


lem was lack of a long-range program which 
is needed, and I understand presently there 
is now, under the new administration, dis- 
cussions about rerounting the Sunshine 
Parkway which is the toll facility going down 
the east coast of Florida, and there was con- 
siderable discussion under the previous ad- 
ministration and a lot of negotiation, was 
there not, in determining whether to inte- 
grate a portion of that expressway into the 
Interstate System, or whether to permit the 
State to parallel the toll facility, with a 


freeway, was there not? 


Mr, Perzrson-~ That is | 

Mr. Cramer. And that problem was 
worked out, after lengthy consultations? 

Mr. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Cramer. And now, after some 5% 


years, since the Interstate System was sup- 
posedly fixed, the State finds itself in a po- 
sition, as far as your responsibilities are con- 
cerned, of having to contemplate a new lo- 
cation for that expressway, Orlando to the 


north, is that correct? 


Mr. Peterson. What I know about that is 
that I attended a meeting at the road board 


about a month ago. A man was there who 


was in charge—1 guess he is with the Sun- 
shine State Parkway, and they had a con- 
sulting engineer, and they asked Mr. Ander- 
son, our regional engineer, to attend this 
meeting. What they proposed to do is ex- 
tend the Sunshine State Parkway from Fort 
Pierce northwestward to Orlando, from 
Orlando to Gainesville and from Gainesville 
to Ocala, and then north to the little town 
called Alachua, where we already have the 


Gainesville and ever to Jacksonville, is 


Mr. 

Mr. CRAMER. 
tions, you cannet have an Interstate System 


into Tampa. 
Mr. Cramer. In the Alachua-Ocala area? 


on interstate money for 85 miles of the in- 


cided by higher echelons. I don’t know 
whether that ts right or not, sir. I presume 
that is correct. We made the 1961 estimate, 
we have it completed and whether or not 
this would be deducted from that estimate, 
I don’t Know. 

Mr. Cramer. Would it result in a person 
traveling on 75 having to use a portion of | 
the parkway, which is a toll facility, in order 
to negotiate the full route? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right, he would have 
to ride 85 miles on a toll facility. 

Mr. Cramer. Isn't that contrary to the 
basic policies of the Interstate System pro- 
gram, that it should be freeways? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, I believe it is, but I 
can’t be certain about those things. Those 

are legal questions, I believe. 

here is another example, right or wrong, on 
the long-range merits and I am not sug- 
gesting whether it is right or wrong, but 
here is an example, is it not, of where lack 
of long-range planning in Florida becomes 
very difficult from your standpoint, is that 
not correct? 

Here is a very substantial change in the 
routing of the Sunshine Parkway, which can 


affect the Interstate System measurably, be- 


ing made by the new administration, after 
you have relied for some 6 years under the 
previous administration that the route was 


1 has happened in a number of other interstate under construction, making this bo 
States where those States have lost Fed- 
eral matching funds because the State Proxima — — 
has built competing toll roads, obviously nat there. And we de dd and 1 don t | 
what they were about to do, and I don't ; 
: know what decision will be made. 
Mr. Cramer. In other words, initially, as I . 
| understood it, the parkway was to go through | 
that 
correct? . 
Mr. PeTerson. That is right. 
Mr. Cramer. And all agreements were 
reached and plans were made with regard to 
| permitting the Interstate System to also 
have a route covering the east coast of 
from Jacksonville to Miami and it 
with your regulations, is that correct? 
Mr. Pererson. As far as I know, you Ccan- 
not, because you are free 
enterprise. I believe that was decision 
they made on Highway 9 down there and they 
set up certain stipulations that ff the toll | 
road authority would agree to letting them , 
build the parallel facility, would give them a 
) letter to that effect, and other understand- 
ings, they could build it. 
Mr. Cramer. H, in fact they build this ; 
parkway from Gainesville to Alachua, you 
say they will lose 85 miles on the present 
Interstate System? 
Mr. Pererson. On present 75, sir. | ‘ 
Mr. Cramer. Where does 75 go from and 
to in that area? | 
Mr. Pererson. Route 75 comes from Val- 5 
8. —ä—Pf.f—ö . — dosta, Ga., where you hit the State line, 
| If more taxes are deemed essential, there’ll through Lake City, down through the cen- . 
be the greatest support ever for a general trai part of the State, and goes eventually 
| 4 sales taz—and from an astounding number eee 3 
of high-level labor leaders and liberal 
| . Mr. Cramer. So, therefore, that could pos- 
. sibly mean Florida would lose its allocation : 
| 
: terstate road presently approved, is that 
right? 
| 
| = 
| 
— 
— 4 
— | 
— 
Mr. Peterson. That is my understanding, 8 Ke 
Mr. Cramer. That is all. 4 
Secondly, after further consideration 
of the matter and consultation with some e 
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of the representatives of the Florida 
State Road Board, including Tom Cobb, 


attorney, indicating that they were quite 


adamant in their position proposing this 
toll trap insertion in Interstate 75 under 
their fallacious belief that Florida would 
be reimbursed by the Federal Govern- 
ment if this substitution took place, I 
asked Mr. Peterson to reduce to writing 
the specifics of this proposal. A copy 
of those specifics follows: 

Mr. Cramer, as I understand it, is inter- 
pe in how the proposed turnpike extension 
would affect Interstate Route 75. 

On the attached map we have shown the 
present location of FAI Route 75 by a solid 
black line. The approximate location of the 
Florida Turnpike is shown by a solid green 
line from Fort Pierce to a point where it 
would connect with relocated FAI Route 75. 
From that point northward te a point north 
of the town of Alachua, it is understood that 
FAI Route 75 would be relocated approxi- 
mately as shown by the dashed green line 
and would be financed with bond funds and 
operated as a toll road. The location shown 
by a dashed black line is the portion of FAI 
Route 76 that would be relocated to tie into 
the toll portion but still financed with In- 
terstate funds as a free facility. 

Mr. Cramer also desired that we furnish 
him with the length and estimated cost of the 
portion of FAI. Route 75 which would be 
eliminated due to its inclusion in the pro- 

posed turnpike extension. 
. Between points B (Wildwood) and C 
(Alachua) on the attached map, the esti- 
mated cost is $29.2 million and the length 
is 77.2 (plus-minus) miles. 


Third, it is obvious that the State had 
under consideration such a proposal and 
the Governor himself was fully aware of 
it, as he acknowledged in an interview 
with the Orlando-Sentinel which fol- 
lows: | 
Bryant Derenps 40-Mrn Toit Roap NET 

CRAMER CHARGES ON FEDERAL ROAD FUND 

Loss CHALLENGED 

(By Robert W. Delaney) 
 TaLLAHAssEE.—Disagreement with a charge 
by Congressman WILLIAM Cramer that the re- 
routing of the State turnpike will cost Flor- 
ida $30 million in Federal funds was voiced 
yesterday by Gov. Farris Bryant. 

CraMer complained that the Bryant plan 
for extending the turnpike through central 
Florida in place of the interstate highway 
along the stretch from Leesburg to Citra, 
would do “violence to the basic concept of 
the Interstate Highway Act of 1960 which 
envisions freeways throughout America.” 

Bryant's proposal calls fer using turnpike 
funds to construct about 40 miles of toll 
road from those two points and then branch- 
ing off from the interstate route with the 
toll road continuing toward Jacksonville and 
the freeway going toward Gainesville. 

Cramer had complained about people being 


program 
‘pointed out it will be only about 40 miles. 

Bryant said, “We cannot possibly build 
all of the Interstate System that is pro- 
gramed for Florida, in the foreseeable future, 
in the next 10 or 12 years.” 

He said that under the present Federal 
program, “which may change a dozen times 
before we're through,” PFlerida will get $35 
to $50 million each year in Federal interstate 
funds and that it will all be utilized. 


As noted by Mr. Peterson, the loss of 
this insertion would be about $30 million 
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Governor, of some 40 miles, it would 
mean the loss of about $20 million. 

Cramer Biasts Totti, Highway REROUTING— 
$30 Loss Seen in BRYANT Roap 


PLAN 
(By Geoffrey Drummond) 3 

WasHINGTON—Florida stands to lose al- 
most $30 million in interstate highway con- 
struction under a proposal by the Bryant 
administration, Representative C. 
Cramer, Republican, of Florida, charged yes- 
terday. 

And, he said, users of the central Florida 
free interstate system—Interstate 75 from 
Georgia through Gainesville and Ocala to 


Tampa, St. Petersburg, and the west coast— 


would be forced to pay tolls on a 77-mile 
road section now scheduled as a freeway. 

According to the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, the plan of the State road 
(SRB) is to relocate the Sunshine State 
Parkway from its present Fort Pierce ter- 
minus through Ocala and Gainesville rather 
than up the east coast through Jacksonville 
as originally programed. 

The parkway, under this plan, would in- 
tersect Interstate 75 near the city of Wild- 
wood and rejoin Route 75 at the town of 
Alachua, some 77 miles to the north. 

This would be a toll facility, according to 
the roads bureau report to CAM. and would 
be paid for by State toll road bond funds. 

The State is requesting some 20 miles of 
interstate construction from Bushnell (at 
Route 75) to Wildwood to link up the toll 
facility, the roads bureau said. It said this 
section would be a free road constructed with 
interstate funds. 

The Interstate 75 section to be 
by the toll parkway would be dropped from 


interstate section represents a loss of al- 
most $30 million in funds to the State. He 
said the construction estimate was pro- 
vided by the roads bureau. 

CRAMER, a member of the special House 
Roads Investigating Subcommittee, said: I 
can see no way the State can recoup this loss 
of interstate highway.” 

Cnaum said the Roads Bureau had not yet 
approved the rerouting and pledged he 
would oppose its doing 80. 

“This proposed insertion of a toll road 
into an existing and approved interstate 
highway, which feeds the entire west coast 
of Florida, does violence to the basic con- 
cept of the Interstate Highway Act of 1956 
which envisions freeways throughout Amer- 
ica,” said. 

He labeled as “wishful thinking” any hope 
that Congress would reimburse Florida for 
toll road construction. ' 

The interstate terminal points are fixed by 
the 1956 act, Cramer noted, adding that 
therefore Florida cannot tack on the lost 
77 miles to another section”of interstate. 

He also noted that the Federal interstate 
regulations prohibit building an interstate 
section parallel to toll roads in competition 
with them. 
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the center of the State. It also would, ap- 
parently, aid in paying off the toll facility 
bonds through funneling traffic off the in- 
terstate onto the toll road. 


I trust this lays to rest the question 
as to whether there was such a plan and 


the fact that it has now been abandoned, 


I am sure largely because of my objec- 
tion, speaks for itself. My objection 
follows: 

It appeared the State would ignore 
my objection to the insertion of a toll 
trap on Interstate 75, therefore I intro- 
duced H.R. 6324 which would require 
approval of the Senate and House Public 
Works Committees before such a toll 
trap could be substituted for the pro- 
gramed free highway. This was re- 
ported in the Clearwater Sun, May 18 as 
follows: 


CRAMER SUGGESTS CURBS ON INTERSTATE TOLL 


Roaps 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Oongressman WILLIAM 
CRAMER has urged the House Federal High- 
ways Subcommittee to approve legislation 
requiring congressional approval of the in- 
sertion of toll roads, bridges and tunnels as 
part of the Interstate System. 

The Republican Congressman introduced 
the bill after learning the Bryant adminis- 
tration was planning to insert 77 miles of 
toll road into the free Interstate 75 from 
Wildwood to Alachua. 

Cramer contends this will result in a loss 
of $20 to $30 million in Federal matching 
funds. 

He also noted that under the Collins ad- 
ministration the State lost $20 million in 
Federal matching funds by inserting 44 miles 
of toll roads into Interstate 95 between Fort 
Pierce and West Palm Beach. 

CRAMER explained that the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads contends it has power to ap- 
prove the integration of future toll facilities 
in the Interstate System without further ac- 
tion or review by Congress. The Cramer bill 


Will require congressional approval before the 


insertion can be made by a State. 

“Some review is necessary if the free and 
defense concepts of this program are to be 
preserved,” Cramer told the subcommittee. 

He noted that a large number of applica- 
tions for insertion of the toll facilities in the 
Interstate System are now pending before the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

“Inclusion of the toll facilities would in 
many instances subvert the free concept of 


the Interstate System as set forth in the 1956. 


Highway Act which said all highways con- 
structed under the act shall be free from 
tolls of all kinds, Cramer said. 

“Their inclusion doubles taxes of the road 
users who are already paying road-user taxes, 
including the recently extended gas, tax, 
with the understanding that they will have 
upon completion of this system a network of 


‘integrated freeways as set forth in the act,” 


he added. 
CraMer said Florida, Delaware, Maryland, 


Massachusetts, and Oklahoma are the States 


where construction of toll roads in the Inter- 
state System is completed, underway, or 
contemplated. 


Having lost this abortive effort to in- 
sert a toll trap into Florida’s Interstate 
System on the west coast, the Bryant 
administration’s next proposal was to 
shift that same section of Interstate 75 
some 8 miles east to connect up with the 
toll parkway at an additional cost of $3 
million to the Federal Government. This 
was summarily turned down by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads as not being eco- 


‚ m ˖«Ä—˙ͤkͤ II 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
* 
the system, the report said. 
5 CRAMER noted that this cutting out of an | 
1 forced to pay tolls on 77 miles of “what is He said it was very unlikely” the Con- 
gress would approve more mileage to Florida | 
oa to recoup the loss. | 
said the rerouting was an “ab- 
‘ie surd approach that will rob Florida of $30 * 
ary . million in Federal matching funds and turn 
a major freeway into toll road.“ 
Cramer said the rerouting came to 
Mees his attention during the recent roads sub- 
a committee hearings on Florida roads by tes- 
2 timony ot W. O. Peterson, US. Bureau of | 
4 | Public Roads division engineer for Florida. 
CRAMER requested a report from Peterson 
3 which he said confirmed the proposed re- . 
8 of Federal matching funds, and if re- One obvious effect of the rerouting would | 
Ro duced to the extent, as proposed by the be to channel interstate traffic down through | 
A 
| 
‘ 


> 
Re 
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nomically justified. ‘This plan, of course, 
would have had the effect of changing 
a substantial portion of the route loca- 
tion of Interstate 75 which has supposed- 
ly been fixed since 1956 under the Inter- 
state and Defense Highway Act which 


A new alternate proposal has been 


submitted and approved by the Bureau 
which requires relocation of a minimum 
of mileage in the Wildwood area and 
a minimum additional Federal cost. 


This plan seemed sound and I asked the 


Bureau’s approval of it and such ap- 
proval was recently given by the Federal 
Government. 

So much for Interstate 75 on the west 
coast, and the Bryant administration’s 
proposal to affect it adversely with its 
proposed toll road plans. Because of my 
objections, proper planning resulted. 
PROPOSALS AFFECTING INTERSTATE 95 ON 
FLORIDA’S EAST COAST 

There already being in existence the 
bobtailed Sunshine State Parkway be- 
between Miami and Fort Pierce, a brief 
review of what happened there clearly 
indicates what could happen in the area 
of the extension of the parkway. 

In 1957 the State road department, un- 


dier the Collins administration, requested 


the Bureau to insert a 44-mile toll trap, 
between a point 8 miles north of Ralm 


Beach and extending to Fort Pierce, into 


the Interstate 95 system, which resulted 
in the integration of the toll road into 
the free system, also the loss of some 
$20 million to the State in Federal 
matching funds. This is true because 
State annual allocations is on the basis 
of the amount of free mileage. Florida 
has thus lost about $1 million annually 
in reduced allocations since 1957. How- 
ever, the Bureau did approve the free- 
way paralleling the toll road between the 
point 8 miles north of Palm Beach and 
Miami on the basis that traffic was justi- 
fied by 1973, the end of the construction 
period under the existing interstate and 
defense highway program. 

At the same time, the State, on the 
bobtail turnpike, entered into a bond 
issue indenture with the bondholders 
that no free competing highway would 
be built during the life of the issue with- 
out the approval of the bondholders. 
The effect of this restriction appears ob- 
vious in that the bondholders contrac- 
tually can try to stop the State from 
connecting up any interstate links that 
may have been built in the competing 
area during the life of the bonds, mean- 
ing until 1994. 

Whether this will be the result will not 
be known until the State attempts to 


connect up that missing link. This re- 


striction certainly does jeopardize the 
competing free system, in that it is ob- 


vious the State in entering into such a 


contract puts the full faith of the State 
behind the agreement and would have to 


breach the contract to connect up the 
missing link if the bondholders objected, 


even in 1973 at the end of the program. 
The further obvious effect is that the 
completion of that interstate link is 
being held up and will be at least until 


1973, assuming bondholder approval can 


be aequired then. 
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Realizing this result and that consid- 
erable precedent existed for the refusal 
of the Bureau to approve subsequent ap- 
plications of States where toll roads serv- 
ing the same traffic corridor had been 
constructed, I conferred with Mr. Frank 
Turner, Assistant Commissioner, Bureau 
of Public Roads, about the possible ef- 
fects on Interstate 95 to the north be- 
tween Fort Pierce and Daytona Beach 
in the event the parkway extension was 
programed from Fort Pierce to Orlando- 
Ocala. 

FEDERAL Roaps BoArRD BAcKs CRAMER—Is Bar- 
ANT RIGHT, OR CRAMER, ON TURNPIKE-FREE- 
WAY HASSLE? 

(By David Krasiow) 

WASHINGTON.—Florida motorists should be 
forgiven if they are confused about what’s 
to be with the proposed Interstate 95 express- 
way from Jacksonville to Miami. 

They get one story from Gov. Farris Bry- 
ant, another from Representative WILLIAM 
CRAMER, Of St. Petersburg, the State’s only 
Republican Congressman and a member of a 
House subcommittee investigating the In- 
terstate Highway System. 

Bryant says Cramer is playing politics and 
twisting facts when he says that a section 
of Interstate 95 would be jeopardized by an 
extension of the Sunshine State Parkway 
from Fort Pierce to Orlando. 

Bryant says both roads will be constructed. 

The facts, however, as this reporter knows 
them, seem to support Cramer's position. 

At issue is whether Florida will lose 135 
miles of interstate expressway and at least 
$60 million in Federal money if the Bryant 
administration insists on the 


parkway. 


The 135 miles comprise dn Daytona 
Beach to Fort Pierce stretch of the projected 
Interstate 95. The Federal share of building 
that portion of the expressway is estimated 
at $60 million to $75 million. (Uncle Sam 
pays 90 percent of the cost of the Interstate 
System.) 

CRAMER said he was told flatly by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Public Roads that the Day- 
tona-Fort Pierce section of Interstate 95 
would be canceled if the parkway (a toll 
road) were extended from Fort Pierce to 
Orlando. 

He said the Bureau told him the parkway 
extension “so closely parallels” the 
interstate route “as to make the latter in- 
feasible.” 


He quoted the bureau as saying there 


would not be enough. traffic within the life 
of the Interstate System to justify paralleling 
the toll road with the freeway. The Inter- 
state System is supposed to be finished by 
1972. 

In a prepared statement handeded news- 
men, CraMER did not name his source at 
the Bureau. Under questioning by this re- 
porter, however, CraMer—with some appar- 
ent reluctance—identified him as Francis 
Turner, Deputy Commissioner and Chief En- 
gineer. Turner is a highly regarded career 
official 


Two days later, Bryant issued his counter- . 
blast 


The Governor criticized what he called an 
attempt by Cramer to “embarrass a dedi- 
cated public servant.” The reference was 
to Turner. | 

Bryant said Turner did not tell Cramer 
what Cramer.said Turner told him. 


„Mr. Turner tells us, with restraint proper 


for a public servant.” Bryant reported, “that 
the Congressman used his own judgment 
in drawing conclusions from routine answers 
given him to his general inquiries into the 
status of our plans.” 

I did not hear what Turner told Bryant, 
nor did I hear what he told Cramer. 


Turner said the Bureau’s cancellation of 
Interstate 95 between Daytona and Fort 
Pierce would not be “automatic” if the park- 
way ts extended. But he said there is a 
“good probability” that this would happen. 

If the parkway is extended, he said, the 
Bureau would go through the regular pro- 
cedure to determine formally if the roads are 
closely parallel and whether traffic justifies 
both roads. 

But he indicated the Bureau already has 
made an informal determination. Given the 
facts of the situation, he said, it is not dif- 
ficult to “put two and two together.” 

Turner also confirmed something size 
CRAMER had said. 

CRAMER said that if Bryant insists on en- 
tending the parkway and wants to do it im- 
mediately, this can be done with U.S.-backed 
financing and without putting tolls on the 
Fort Pierce-Orlando leg. 

He said the interstate highway law a 
mits States to float “anticipation bonds” to 
— up construetion of toll-free interstate 


this plan, the Fort Pierce-Orlando 
portion of the parkway would be designated 
as part of Interstate 96 and the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay 90 percent of the cost. 

The State would borrow money to start 
construction immediately and would be re- 
imbursed before 1972 by allotments from the 
Federal interstate highway trust fund. 

Although this plan also would result in. 
knocking out the more direct Interstate 95 
route from Daytona to Fort Pierce, Cramer . 
said, at least Florida wouldn't lose the 90 
percent Federal money. 

In any event, Creamer said, if the parkway 
is extended, the motorist can forget about a 
route between Jacksonville 


He would ride Interstate 95 from Jackson- 
ville to Daytona, take Interstate 4 southwest 
to Orlando then turn again at Orlando onto 


the parkway to Miami. 


The only point on which Bryant and 
CRAMER appear te be in agreement is. that 
motorists would prefer the more direct route 
and a free road. 

Turner estimated the less direct Jackson- 
ville-Miami route via Orlando will be some 
20 miles longer than the presently authorized 
Interstate 96 route running straight from 
Daytona to Port Pieree. 


The results of that conference sie a 
review of the precedents, and a study of 
the problem by Cliff Enfield, present mi- 
nority counsel of the House Committee 
on Public Works, and former general 
counsel for the Bureau under the Eisen- 
hower administration, were called to the 
attention of the State and immediately 
was met with a scathing attack on me 
headed by the Governor. 

I have ridden the difficult path toward 
preservation of Interstate 95 and thus 
facilitating, also, the construction of the 


parkway by trying to get Bureau ap- 
Proval of this free road, despite prece- 


dents to the contrary, and it has been a 
difficult one which I have single hand- 
edly attempted to chart the path and 
with overwhelming criticism from those 
who have not lived with these highway 
problems as I have for the past 7 years. 
This resistance resulted in the State’s 
absolute refusal to file an application 
with the Bureau for a clarification of 


But I did hear what he told me. 
I telephoned Turner at his home several 
hours after Cramer issued his statement. 
Turner was not as fiat in his statements 
to me as Cramer had made him sound, but | 
he generally confirmed what Cramzr had 
| said. 
| was passed. 
| 
| 
— 
| 


— 
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the issue by requesting approval of In- 
terstaté 95 in view of plans to build the 
parkway, until a very recent date when 
the pressure to do so became too great. 
REPRESENTATIVE Cramer Friars Roap ACTION 
Lack—Srats Errort Uncrp on Free, Torx. 


LINKS 
(By Dick McHenry) 
Cocoa Bracu.—U5S. Representative 
Lan C. Cramer of St. Petersburg out 


ernment. 


dinner here at the Starlite motel. 
s inexcusable that we should run the 


troduced a bill, H.R. 8770 to specifically 

provide that Interstate 95 could be con- 
structed by the State despite plans to 
build the parkway. The Bureau testified 


tee. A résumé of the hearings as re- 
ported by the Clearwater Sun follows: 


Urra States To Take No Hanp wu Srarr's 


Tout Roap 


Interstate 95 section from Daytona Beach to 
Fort Pierce. 


Departmen 
are the only ones who can supply that data. 
Turner estimated a department decision 
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Approval of Interstate 95 funds, he said, 


would hinge on answers to the following 


three questions: 
1. Would the proposed toll road from Fort 


state traffic requirements? 

3. Would construction of Interstate 95 
jeopardize the financial structure of the 
bonds issued for the Sunshine _— Park- 
way? 

REQUIREMENTS 

Turner spelled out those requirements in 
testimony on a bill by Horida's Representa- 
tive Wu tan C. Cramer calling for an ad- 
vance commitment by the road department 
that the tollway proposed by Gov. Farris 
Bryant wouldn't interfere with the State 
freeway system. 

And he strongly inferred, without putting 
it into so many words, the Bureau thinks 
there might be such a conflict. 

Cramer, who openly admits his bill is 
designed to force a showdown on the con- 
troversy in the light of the State’s refusal 
to get a clarification, promptly underlined 
what appeared to be Turner’s reservations 
on this point. 

He read into the record stipulations under 
which the State proposes to — bonds for 
the toll road, as follows: 


ASSURANCES 


“To the extent they may legally do so, the 
authority, State road department and other 
appropriate agencies of the State of Florida 
shall adopt such resolutions or other p 
ceedings and give such “assurances to 
company as shall be necessary to satisfy the 
company that no free roads or toll roads 
shall be constructed as long as the revenue 
bonds to be issued to finance said Orlando 
extension are outstanding, which will mate- 
rially and adversely affect the revenue to 
be derived from said Orlando extension.” 
Turner conceded, under CramMer’s quizzing 
on that score, that considerable pressure“ 
could be exerted by bondholders against the 
construction of Interstate 95. . 
He also acknowledged, however, that back- 
ers of the interstate road would have a 
argument for construction of 95 as an 


ACTION URGED 


Cramer, in urging the subcommittee 
action to force the decision, ran into. opposi- 
tion from Chairman Faro, of Maryland, 
who objected that it wasn’t the subcommit- 
tee’s job to dictate a single State’s decision. 

But the Piloridian got strong backing from 


Rostnson, of New York, and CiarxK, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Each noted that his own State has lost 
substantial freeway system mileage because 
of toll road construction—the thing Cramer 
fears may happen in Piorida. 

And Scham joined Cramer in attacking 

administration. 


“It seems to me, he said, that if Florida 
goes ahead with the toll road without ad- 
vance clearance, it will be adverse to the 
interests of the State. It looks like a move 
in the interests of the bondholders not the 


people.” 
DATA FOR BRYANT 
In light of Turner’s testimony, Cramer 
didn’t push for immediate action on his bill 
but said he wanted the subcommittee to look 
into the matter again as soon as the Roads 
Bureau has reached a decision. 


Meanwhile, he arranged for copies of the 
testimon 
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CraAMER Urces InrerstaTe 95 Am FimstT— 
STaTE LOSS IN FEDERAL FUNDS SEEN _ 


WASHINGTON.—Representative WILIA C. 


_ Cramer, Republican, of Florida, yesterday 
challenged Gov. Farris Bryant of Florida to 


get a firm commitment of Federal aid for 
Interstate 95 between Daytona Beach and 


Fort Pierce before extending the Sunshine 


State toll parkway. 

CRAMER urged the State to obtain a written 
commitment from the Bureau of Roads un- 
equivocally stating that (the 135-mile stretch 
on Interstate 95) will be approved, despite 
the existence of the competing limited- 
access turnpike. 

In a statement CRAMER also: 

1. Challenged the Bryant administration 
to obtain a written commitment from the 
bondholders (of the State toll parkway) 
stating they will have no objection to the 
construction of Interstate 95, to be com- 
pleted by 1972.” 

2. Asserted that a comment on the Inter- 
state 95 matter Wednesday by Rex M. Whit- 


ton, Federal Highway Administrator, con- 


firms and substantiates my position.” 
Bryant wants to extend the Sunshine State 

Parkway from Fort Pierce to Orlando and on 

to Wildwood,. where it would connect with 

Interstate 75, coming down from 

and going on to lower west coast cities. 
CraMerR said last week Florida will lose 


3860 million in Federal aid assistance on In- 


terstate 95 if the Fort Pierce-Orlando toll 
parkway is built. 

CraMerR said then that Francis Turner, | 
Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Roads, had told him the Bureau wouldn’t 
approve money for the interstate freeway if 
the toll road was built, because they would 
too closely parallel one another. 
ere says both highways will be justi- 


Federal Highway Administrator Whitton 
was asked Wednesday what bearing the toll 
road would have on Federal aid for the Day- 
tona Beach-Fort Pierce stretch on Interstate 


95. 
“If the State should determine to build 


the toll road between Fort Pierce and Or- 
lando it would be the Bureau’s routine pro- 


cedure to inquire of the State when projects 
are proposed on Interstate 95 between Day- 
tona Beach and Fort Pierce as to whether 
construction with interstate funds on that 
location would jeopardize the bonds of the 
toll road, Whitton said. 


My request that proper application be 


filed was also reported by the Clearwater 


Sun on August 25, 1961, as follows: 


a Sars Strate Must Ask INTERSTATE 95 
OR 


WASHINGTON.—Florida’s Representative 
WILLI C. Cramer is renewing, in light of 
new testimony from the Public Roads Bu- 
reau, a demand that the State administra- 
tion apply immediately for approval of the 
Daytona to Fort Pierce link in Interstate 95 
before proceeding with plans for extending 
the Sunshine State Parkway. 

He has spelled that out in telegrams to 
Gov. Farris Bryant and the State road board 
and will also send transcripts of the Roads 7 
Bureau testimony to both groups. 

CRAMER calls the immediate action im- 
perative” as the only means of officially de- 
termining whether construction of the toll 
road between Fort Pierce and Orlando would 
jeopardize Interstate 95 and the rest of the 
State’s future freeway system. 

The Floridian based his latest demand on 
comments from Deputy Commissioner F. C. 
Turner of the Roads Bureau before a House 
Public Works subcommittee Tuesday. 3 

FUTURE POTENTIAL 

Turner told the lawmakers the bureau “is 
inclined to believe” Florida has the future 
traffic potential for both the toll road and 


a ipated traffic needs up to 1975 without the 
3 last night at the State's inactivity in get- ! 
| | ting free Interstate 95 and toll Sunshine | 
15 a State Parkway approved by the Federal Gov- | 
ome this issue, Cramer told a gathering of Bre- 
. vard County Republicans which met for a 
risk of losing $60 million in matching 
funds,” he said. 
He said the $60 million may be lost by 
the State in Federal matching funds if a 
guarantee was not obtained for both Sun- ee 7 0 
shine State Parkway and Interstate 95 from 
Daytona Beach to Fort Pierce. | 
“There is no sense in treating the patient 
after death,” Cramer quipped. 
3 Floridas only Republican congressman 
pointed out that the State had already lost 
) $20 million under the Collins’ administration 
on Interstate 95 from Fort Pierce to West — . 
Palm Beach by inserting a toll facility into 11 — 
the proposed free interstate system. 
He also said the Bryant administration 
. plans to insert a toll section into Interstate 
75 between Alachua and Wildwood. 
The congressman proposed a solution to 
the problem would be Governor Bryant’s 
obtaining, before construction of the toll 
turnpike, “a written commitment from the 
US. Bureau of Roads.” 
. He concluded that this guarantee should 
state that Interstate 95 between Daytona 
: Beach and Fort Pierce, “will be approved de- 
spite the existence of the toll turnpike.” 
| In an effort to force the State’s hand, 
not being able to understand its reluc- 
; east coast for missile and other military 
before our Roads Subcommittee and sub- traffie—something the toll road wouldn’t 
problem existed, but suggested that the 
State would have to make application — — — 
before the issue could be settled. I re- 22 —— 
— — — 
tion August 22, during the hearings held 
on that date by the Roads Subcommit- 
| Scham, Of Ohio, SCHwENcEL, of Iowa, 
 ‘WasHINGTON—The U.S. Public Roads Bu- | 
, reau will take no official hand in Florida’s ) 
toll road versus freeway controversy unless 
; — application | 
Interstate 95 funds, a top-ranking high- | 
said here Tuesday. 
Commissioner F. C. Turner told a ! 
= House Public Works subcommittee the | 
Bureau is “inclined to believe” Florida’s long- 
But he said there is not “nearly enough | 
information” now available as a basis for | 
any decision, and that the State adminis- . 
| 
| receipt of the application. Bryant and the State road department. | 


1 
ts 


at least some type of extension of Inter- 
state 95. But he said there is not nearly 
enough information available for a firm 
decision and that the State would have to 
furnish such data in connection with an 


. application for the interstate project. 


He conceded the Bureau is considering the 
possibility that the interstate link might be 
only a two-lane road instead of the divided 
four-lane highway which Cramer and other 
interstate backers want. He said, however, 
there had been no firm decision on that 
score. 

Turner emphasized that the Roads Bureau 
has no jurisdiction in the freeway versus toll 
controversy in the absence of a formal ap- 
plication for the interstate project. 

: NEED ASSURANCE 

Turner also cleared up another point in 
the matter when he made it clear the Bu- 
reau will not approve a small section of 
Interstate 95 such as a proposed 6-mile proj- 


ect in the Cape Canaveral area unless there 


is firm assurance the State plans to finish 
the whole 135-mile section from Daytona to 
Fort Pierce prior to 1972. 

Tuesday’s hearing was staged to consider 
a Cramer bill calling for a Government 
guarantee that the toll road wouldn’t jeop- 
ardize the Interstate System. 

In light of Turner’s testimony, CRAMER 
withdrew his request for immediate action 
on that measure and instead asked that the 
subcommittee take another look at the sit- 
uation after the Roads Bureau has received 
and acted upon the Florida application. 


Even Governor Bryant’s office admit- 
ted that the highway bill I introduced 
was meritorious: | 
Assures Roap 95 Funps—BRYANT Alp SEES 

MERIT IN CRAMER’S HIGHWAY BILL 

TALLAMASSEE, August 18.—4 spokesman 


for Gov. Farris Bryant gave backhanded 


approval Friday to a bill introduced by Rep- 
resentative WILIA C. Cramer, Republican, 
of Plorida, to guarantee construction of In- 
terstate 95 between Daytona Beach and Fort 
Pierce. 

Mr. CraMer’s idea for assuring the con- 
struction of I-95 through congressional ac- 
tion seems to have merit,” said John Evans, 
Bryant's press aid. 

“It will offer protection for this road from 
recession, national emergency, or any one of 
a myltitude of other facts bearing on Fed- 
eral highway programs.” 

Bryant and CraMeER have been at logger- 
heads over the State’s road program for the 
past several months. A particular point of 
contention has been extension of the Sun- 
shine State Parkway between Fort Pierce 
and Wildwood, and the 135-mile segment of 
the interstate highway from Daytona Beach 
to Fort Pierce. 

CRAMER has contended the turnpike, which 
would be a State toll road, would parallel 


I-95 and therefore jeopardize its construc-. 


tion under Federal provisions of the inter- 
state p 
In a statement issued Sunday and reaf- 
firmed today, Bryant said the two super- 
highways would form “two sides of a 
triangle, which obviously are not parallel.” 
CraMER introduced a bill in Congress 


Thursday that would guarantee construc- 


tion of the Daytona Beach-Fort Pierce seg- 
ment of I-95. The move came after a pub- 
lic works committee hearing at which bu- 


reau of public roads administrator Rex 


Whitton testified “conditions” would be at- 
tached to construction of I-95 if Bryant 
carried through plans to extend the turn- 
pike from Fort Pierce to Wildwood. 

He said the public works committee, of 
which he is ranking member, had sched- 


uled a hearing on the bill for next Tuesday. 


I insert copy of my statement before 
the Roads Subcommittee on my bill to 
save I-95 August 21, 1961: 
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‘TESTIMONY BT U.S. REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM 
C. CRAMER, REPUBLICAN, OF FDBORIDA, ON 
BEHALF or His Brut H.R. 8770, WHIcH Pro- 
vipEs THAT THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM IN 
Fiormipa SHALL Not Be AFFECTED BY STATE 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE SUNSHINE STATE 
PARKWAY EXTENSION, DELIVERED BEFORE 
Roaps SUBCOMMITTEE, AuGusT 21, 1961. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I have requested these hearings as the result 
of my determination that Fiorida’s free in- 
terstate system shall remain free, shall not 
be prejudiced by any action of the State or 
Federal Government, and shall be adequate 
to serve our country’s defenses. 

Florida has announced its intention to 
build the Sunshine State Parkway and re- 
cently validation gs were filed. 
This proposed toll road’s effect on the free 
highway system in Florida is the subject of 
these hearings. 

When the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
Administrator, Rex Whitton, testified before 
this committee last week on this issue it be- 
came apparent that the State of Florida had 
not asked that the Bureau make a decision 
on the issue involved—despite my urgent 
pleas—and that some action would thus 
have to be taken by someone to make sure 
that FPlorida’s free system is protected and 


that the construction of the turnpike will 


not prejudice that system. 

I am sure the members of this committee 
and the Bureau are familiar with decisions 
in similar situations where, as evidenced by 
the report filed in January by the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States in his re- 
view of cost estimates for completion of the 
Interstate and Defense Systems in January 
of 1958. Therein, he quotes examples in 
Texas and Massachusetts where the Bureau 
denied the States authority to construct 
links on the already designated Interstate 
System because of the existence of a toll 
road. 

In these instances, these competing free- 
ways on the Interstate System were not par- 
allel with the toll roads in the sense they 
were close by, but instead were many miles 
away. Massachusetts lost $92 million, Texas 
lost $36 million and Kansas lost 112 miles or 
about $65 million because of the existence of 
turnpikes capable of serving similar traffic 
corridors. 

Thus, on precedent, it cannot be gainsaid 
that the Bureau of Public Roads has denied 
the States the right to construct free roads 
on the Interstate System because of the 
existence of toll roads serving the same traf- 
fic corridor. This, Ido not want to see hap- 
pen in Florida because of the construction 
of the Sunshine State Turnpike, thus losing 
Florida 135 miles and $60 million in Fed- 
eral funds. 

Likewise, on the record, in instances where 
the Bureau has approved free route loca- 
tions which serve the same traffic corridor, 
such approvals have usually been subject to 
the conditions that no projects are to be 
advanced to construction on the free route 


until it is clearly demonstrated that the toll 


road cannot carry the traffic and the con- 
struction will not jeopardize toll road bonds. 
If this attachment of conditions to what is 
now an unencumbered free interstate Route 
95 would be the result of building the Flori- 
da Turnpike, which I hope is not the case, 
then I think the State should be advised of 
this before it goes ahead and mortgages our 
free system to the bondholders. 

It is my hope that this committee, after 
hearing the Administrator, will come to the 
conclusion that I think should be drawn in 
the Florida case—that the construction of 
the Sunshine State Turnpike should not 
affect adversely Florida’s interstate system— 
that Florida can go ahead with the construc- 
tion of this vital link in our Interstate and 
Defense Highway System that serves Fiori- 
da’s teeming east coast that is growing in 
leaps and bounds—and of equal importance, 
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that an adequate highway will be usable 
by Cape Canaveral and other defense require- 


Congress weuld fail to give an unconditional 
green light to the interestate link that con- 
nects Cape Canaveral, on which the eyes of 
the world are focused in the missile and 
outer space races and which is a vital cog 
in our efforts to catch up to and surpass _ 
the Soviets. 

This hearing thus has significance that 
far transcends Florida and its problems. 
Our defense, our outer space efforts are af- 
fected. The integrity of the Interstate and 
Defense Highway System as a free system, 
free from the injection of toll traps wherever 
possible throughout the country, is at stake. 
Because similar problems will arise in the 
future, the States, the country, and Congress 
should have an understanding of the Prob- 
lem and how it is being handled. 

This is a unique opportunity for the 
Bureau and for Congress to render a serv- 
ice. It is unique because this is the first 
situation to my Knowledge where Congress 
has been appraised of problems that may 
arise by virtue of the construction of a toll 
road before it is under commitment or con- 
struction. Thus, before the State proceeds, 
before it is inextricably committed to a toll 
road program, there is an opportunity—and 
I think a duty—for all questions to be 
answered, for decisions to be made, and for 
a clear road to be paved for Florida’s proper 
and adequate highway program for the 


future. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC Wonxs, 
July 25, 1961. 

To: Hon. Wu C. CRAMER. 

From: Clifton W. Enfield, minority counsel 
(formerly general counsel, Bureau of 
Public Roads) . 

Subject: Incorporation of toll roads in the 
Interstate System. 

As you know, the of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (now codified. 
as 23 US.C. sec. 129) for the first time au- 
thorized the Secretary of Commerce to ap- 
prove as part of the Interstate System any 
toll road then or thereafter constructed 
which meets the standards adopted for the 
system. Shortly after the enactment of this 
act the Department of Commerce estab- 
lished a policy for the incorporation of toll 
roads as a part of the Interstate System and 
for the construction of free sections of the 
Intérstate System which compete with toll 
roads for traffic within the same traffic cor- 
ridor. This policy has frequently been re- 
affirmed, and it was last stated by Rex M. 
Whitton, Federal Highway Administrator, 
before the Committee on Public Works in his 
testimony on H.R. 5821, as follows: 

“When a State proposes a toll facility as 
a part of the Interstate System, the proposal 
is analyzed in light of all circumstances 
which exist with respect to the particular 
toll facility and interstate route involved. 
Of course, a controlling factor is the statu- 
tory requirement that toll facilities may be 
approved as part of the Interstate System 
only when such action will promote the de- 
velopment of an integrated system. In ad- 
dition to this, three specific considerations 
are used as guides in determining whether 
a toll road can be accepted as an interstate 
highway location or whether the interstate 
location should be constructed along a 
— alinement. These considerations 


— Whether the toll facility will be ade- 
quate to accommodate safely and efficiently 
the type and volume of traffic, both local 
and interregional, forecast for the year. 1975; | 

2. Whether the toll facility will adequate- 
ly meet local needs as well as those of inter- 
state commerce; and 

“3. Whether construction of an alternate 
free facility will jeopardize the financial 
structure of the toll facility.” 


ments. 
It is inconceivable that the Bureau or 
| 
{ 
U — 
| 
| 
7 
| 
: 
| 3 
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There is inherent in this policy statement 
prohibition 


road which until 1975 will adequately serve 
the traffic needs of the area through which 
it runs.” 

This policy has prevailed continuously 
since its enunciation and as far as I know 


by ac- 
It was fully brought to the 
attention of the Congress by a report to the 
_ Subcommittee on Public Roads of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works of the United States 
Senate by the Comptroller General of the 
United States, in connection with his review 
of cost estimates for completion of the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, which was submitted on 
May 16, 1958. On page 19 of the Comp- 
troller General’s report, a copy of which is 
attached hereto, reference is made to this 
announced policy to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and it was commented upon in hear- 
ings before a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works of the United States 
Senate on August 12, 1958, in connection 
with hearings of the subcommittee on the 
report of the Comptroller General. 

In applying this policy to the proposed ex- 
tension of the Sunshine State Parkway in 
Florida, it would appear, according to Bu- 
reau standards previously 


to Orlando and that section of the Sunshine 

State Parkway (which is to be con- 
| as a toll road) from Orlando to 
Fort Pierce can adequately serve the traffic 
needs until 1975 within the corridor between 
Jacksonville to Miami, that a free section 
of interstate Route 95 between Daytona 
Beach and Fort Pierce would not be justified 
nor would its construction be consistent 
with the previously announced policy of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

It is understood that the general location 
of interstate Route 95 between Daytona 
Beach and Fort Pierce has already been 
approved by the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
should the Sunshine State Parkway be ex- 
tended as a toll road from Fort Pierce to 
Orlando so as to connect with interstate 
Route 4 and provide an adequate traffic 
facility between Fort Pierce and Daytona 
Beach prior to construction of the free sec- 
tion of interstate 96 between Fort Pierce 
and Daytona Beach the decision as to 
whether or not to construct such free sec- 
tion would necessarily have to be made by 
the Bureau of Public Roads whenever the 
first project on this section is submitted 
for program approval by Public Roads. Such 
program submission may be for either pre- 
liminary engineering, right-of-way acquisi- 
tion, or construction, and before giving ap- 
proval thereto in out the an- 
nounced policy of the Department of Com- 
merce it would be necessary for Public Roads 
to determine if the combination of the 
Sunshine State Parkway and interstate Route 


1975 and if construction of the free sec- 
tion of the Interstate System to be initiated 
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There are at least three precedents, as I 
recall, for Public Roads’ refusal to approve 
the location of a free interstate route where 
@ parallel toll road will adequately serve 
traffic in the area until 1975 and where con- 
struction of the free road would jeopardize 
thé financial structure of the toll road. 

Such a situation existed with respect to a 
free route of the Interstate System proposed 
by the States of New York and Massachu- 
setts between Albany, N.Y., and Lee, Mass., 
which would parallel the New York Berk- 
shire Throughway and a part of the Mas- 
sachusetts Turnpike, both of which are toll 
roads, for a distance of approximately 41 
miles and on a location varying from 2 to 8 
miles north of the toll road. The proposed 


free section in New York was estimated to 


cost $61.7 million and the portion in Mas- 
sachusetts $30.5 million, for a total esti- 
mated cost of ¢92.2 million. The Bureau of 
Public Roads did not approve the specific 
locatior. of this proposed free section but 
insisted that the toll roads, which were de- 
termine i to be adequate for service of traf- 
fic in the area until 1975, should be the lo- 
cation of the interstate highway. The two 
States ultimately selected the toll roads as 
the interstate route, and Public Roads has 
approved the same. 

The State of Texas p the route of 
a free section of the Interstate System be- 
tween Fort Worth and Dallas parallel to and 
up to approximately 10 miles distance from 
an existing toll road. This free section was 
estimated to cost approximately $36 million. 
Public Roads refused to approve this loca- 
tion because it was determined that the toll 
road would adequately serve traffic in the 
area until 1975, and the toll road was sub- 
sequently designated as the interstate route 
between these two cities. 

In each of the above instances the action 
of Public Roads pertained to the withhold- 
ing of approval of a specific location of an 
interstate route as proposed by a State. It 
is recognized that Public Roads has already 
approved the location of Interstate Route 95 
in Florida, generally along the present route 
of US. 1; however, there is also precedent 
for Public Roads requiring the designation 
of a route differing from one previously 
approved where a toll road will adequately 
serve traffic in the area until 1975. Prior to 
the enactment of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956, which, as previously pointed out, 
first authorized the incorporation of toll 
roads in the Interstate System, Public Roads 
approved the location of an interstate route 
that generally paralleled the Kansas Turn- 
pike, which is a toll road, between Wichita 
and Kansas City for a distance of about 220 
miles. Following enactment of the 1956 act, 
Public Roads requested the State to revise 
the location of the parallel free route and in- 
clude the entire length of the Kansas Turn- 
‘pike as the interstate route location between 
Wichita and Kansas City. 

The State objected to this change on the 


grounds that (1) the Kansas Turnpike is 


not actually in the same traffic corridor as 
the proposed free route, (2) the proposed 
location of the interstate route would serve 


numerous towns and a population of nearly 


one-half million people, and (3) the turn- 
pike will not adequately serve local needs, 
as intended by the 1956 act. 


A compromise agreement was ultimately 
reached between the State and Public Roads 


whereby a part of the Kansas Turnpike be- 
tween Wichita and Emporia was designated 


as the route of the Interstate System in 


free section would not be given by 
Public Roads. 


— 


September 26 


lieu ot 11 miles on the designated tree road 
in the same general area. The r 

108-mile section of the designated — route 
which paralleled the Kansas Turnpike be- 
tween Emporia and Kansas City, at distances 
varying up to approximately 40 miles, was 
retained as the interstate route. 

In instances where Public Roads has ap- 
proved free route locations of the Interstate 
System which parallel toll roads such loca- 
tion approvals have often, if not always, 
been subject to the conditions that no proj- 
ects are to be advanced to construction on 
the free route until it is clearly demon- 
strated that the toll road cannot carry the 
traffic and the construction will not jeopar- 
dize toll road bonds. With regard to this 
later condition Public Roads has usually 
required a written statement from the toll 
road authority that construction of the 
free route will not jeopardize the financial 
structure of the toll road. 

Application of the announced policy, of 
the Department of Commerce, not to build 
an interstate road serving the same traffic 
corridor as a toll road which until 1975 will 
adequately serve the traffic needs of the 
area through which it runs might be applied 


— 


with different effects under different situa- 


tions based upon the facts of a particular 
case. In interpreting and implementing 
this policy with respect to construction of 
Interstate’ System 95 between Daytona 
Beach and Fort Pierce it is required that the 
following determinations must be made to 
permit construction of Interstate System 95 


even though it would generally parallel In- 


tersate System 4 and the extension 
of the Sunshine State Parkway within the 
same traffic corridor between Daytona 


Beach and Fort Pierce: 


1. That 18-4 and the toll road will not 
adequately serve local needs of the indus- 
trial, commercial, and residential areas which 
are building up along the route and particu- 
larly in the vicinity of Cape Canaveral and 
will not adequately serve the defense re- 
quirements. 

2. That highway users generally prefer the 
proposed route of 18-95 between Daytona 
Beach and Fort Pierce over the longer and 
more circuitous route provided by IS-4 and 
the proposed extenstion of the Sunshine 
Parkway. 

3. That traffic counts would justify both 
limited-access routes. 

In light of the announced policy of the 
Department of Commerce not to construct 
a free interstate route paralleling a toll road 
which will adequately serve traffic in the 
area until 1975 and the aforementioned 
precedents where this policy has been ap- 
plied to designate a toll road as the inter- 
state route rather than a parallel free road 
proposed by the State, before proceeding 
with the proposed toll road extension, if 
the State of Florida does not intend to 
abandon construction of presently desig- 


mated IS-95 between Daytona Beach and 


Fort Pierce, it would appear to be in the 
interest of the State to secure from Public 


Roads an interpretation of its policy as ap- 


plied to the facts existing in Florida and a 
commitment from Public Roads that con- 
struction of the proposed extension of the 


Sunshine State Parkway will not be a basis 
for Public Roads withholding approval of 


construction projects on IS—95.. | 

The local newspapers reported “Bryant 
Says Cramer To Get What He Asks, But No 
Credit” when the State finaly made applica- 


tion as I had recommended. That article 


follows: 


‘Bayanr Sars Cnamen To Gur Wuér Hz Asks, 


No Cnrorr 
(By Ann Waldron) 
TALLAHASSEE.—Gov. Farris Bryant is go- 
ing to do exactly what Representative Wu. - 
LIaAM.CRAMER, Of St. Petersburg, wants him 
to do. 


| 
8 by the project submitted for programing 
A approval would jeopardize the financial 
a | structure of the toll road. Presumably if 
through which it runs the affirmative, based upon the announced 
Bet ner and if the eonstruction of such policy of the Secretary of Commerce, ap- 
sae a free route would jeopardise the financial proval of a project leading to construction of 
. __, Bubsequent to enactment of the 1956 act, 
3 dy persons interested in assuring the finan- 
He _ @lal structure of existing toll facilities, the 
Re Secretary of Commerce on September 10, 
Pas 1956, issued a press release, a copy of which 
is no intention whatever of build- 
2 
* is still the policy of the Department of 
«oe Commerce. This policy has also been made . ; 
known to the Congress, and it apparently 
| 
| 
| — —äĩ— 
4 ~ ~ 
* | 
i — | 
4 
| 
| 
| | 
between Daytona Beach and Fort Pierce 
| 
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But he would have done it anyway, and 


he doesn’t want Cramer to get credit for it. 

“It’s as though he were seeing that I start 
home for dinner and then he asks me to go 
home for dinner,” said the Governor—trather 
crossly—at his press conference yesterday. 
“But I’m going. And I’m going after he asks 
me to go.” 

CraMER has demanded loudly that the Gov- 
ernor apply for a Bureau of Public Roads 
decision on construction of Interstate 95 
between Fort Pierce and Daytona Beach 
before going ahead with bond validation pro- 
ceedings on the turnpike. 

The Governor said yesterday that you can’t 
ask the Bureau of Public Roads for a theo- 
retical decision on a hypothetical project. 

“But you must submit a specific project 
for their approval,” he said. “And that’s 
what we're doing. We are proceeding in 
orderly and due course. We have submitted 
plans for construction of Interstate 95 in 
the Canaveral area. The Bureau of Public 


Roads will reply to that before the turnpike = 


bonds go on sale.” 


Following the State’s final application, 
I requested that the Bureau approve the 
application for an unequivocal commit- 
ment that Interstate 95 could be con- 
structed even with the parkway exten- 


sion. 

Interestingly enough this position 
finally began to sink in and even one of 
the candidates for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Congress in the newly created 
11th District, which includes the Cape 
Canaveral area, to be served by Inter- 
state 95, agreed with my position and 
asked that the Governor follow my rec- 
ommendations. I include an article 
from the Cocoa Tribune of August 18, 
1961, quoting his remarks: 

ROUNDTREE LAupS CRAMERS STATEMENT 
Aspout Roaps 

William H. (Bill) Roundtree, Cocoa- 
Rockledge attorney, who is a Democratic 
candidate for Congress in the new 11th Con- 
gressional District, 
statement today: 

“Plorida needs all of the new highways 
that can be constructed. The issue that 
tain ome us is priorities and costs. It has 

y obvious for many years that 
— County has the State’s number one 
road problem, and the greatest need for new 
roads. Accordingly, the road needs of Bre- 
vard County should be solved first. Any 
commitment to extend the turnpike toll 
road before assuring the completion of four 
laning of U.S. 1, and construction of Inter- 
state 95 in Brevard County, is sheer folly. 

“Gov. Farris Bryant should get an ab- 
solutely firm agreement in writing from the 
Federal Bureau of Roads before committing 
the State to extend the turnpike toll road 
to Ocala, or to Orlando. I suggest that he 
call personally on Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator Rex Whitton to get this agreement. 

“The Federal and State Governments have 
established that Interstate 95 is to built as 
part of the Pederal-aid Highway system. In 
1956 the Federal-aid Highway Act provided 
that the Federal Government would pay 90 
percent of the cost, plus future main- 
tenance. Interstate 95 is to be built from 
Jacksonville to Miami. The toll road from 
Miami to Fort Pierce parallels the proposed 
route. The State of Florida lost some 20 
million dollars in Federal road funds be- 
cause of the construction of the turnpike 
toll road. If the turnpike is extended to 
Ocala, or to Orlando, the State will lose many 
more millions of dollars by having to pay 
off existing bonds and then having to pay 
the cost of refinancing the whole toll road 
with new bonds. Oh, what a joyous date 
for the bond dealers. 


issued the following 
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“In addition and even more costly, there 


is the distinct probability that if the Turn- 


serve the same traffic corridor. Florida 
would then lose more than $60 million more. 

“Congressman Cramer is absolutely correct 
in warning the public as to both of these 
costs, namely, the cost of refinancing the 
turnpike bonds and the loss of Federal road 
funds. He is the ranking minority member 
of the Special Subcommittee on the Federai- 
Aid Highway Program in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He is not playing politics. Any- 
one who would take the time to read this 
subcommittee’s reports on the Federal high- 
way program would immediately recognize 
that he knows whereof he speaks. He is 
talking good, plain commonsense to the 
people of Florida. I heartily commend 
him.” | 


its submission to the Bureau, the State, 
by letter under signature of William T. 
Mayo, administrator of interstate high- 
ways for Florida, clearly showed that if 
I had not raised this issue the State 
would not have undertaken a study of 
the problem and submitted the neces- 
sary evidence to free Interstate 95 from 
adverse effects of the parkway. I quote 
from that letter as follows: 


The need for the study developed from 


certain allegations to the effect that FAI- 
95 could not be approved from Daytona 


Beach to Fort Pierce, if the Sunshine State 


Parkway was extended to the vicinity of 
Wildwood, because the Sunshine State Park- 


way would handle a major portion of the 


I-95 traffic if I-95 was not built. 


Based upon the studies and reports 
submitted together with the announced 
intention of the State to update and 


accelerate construction in the general 


area under controversy, the State sub- 
mitted a request for the construction of 
two links in Brevard County from State 
520 west of Cocoa north to State Road 
46, a distance of 21.7 miles, and 10.3 
miles south of Melbourne to State Road 
514. The Bureau approved the applica- 
tions pursuant to my request. 
Preceding action on this request, 
which took place September 19, the 
State had applied for bond validation 
on the parkway extension, which hear- 
ings took place September 14, and vali- 
dation was approved. At those 
validation hearings it was brought out 
prior to and during those validation pro- 
ceedings that the State turnpike au- 
thority had entered into an agreement 
in the bond indenture with the bond 
house of Dillon, Read & Co., that the 
State would build no competing free 
roads. Copy of a newspaper article 
concerning this follows: 
THE AGREEMENT Says No COMPETING ROADS 
TALLAHASSEE.—There is an agreement of 
sorts that the State will not build — 
highways if the Florida State Turnpike is 
extended. 
Section 7.16 of the bond indenture (the 
contract with the bondholders) reads: 
“Certain projects. The authority cove- 
nants that it will not construct any other 


indenture, if the construction of such other 
turnpike project will materially and ad- 
versely affect the revenues. The authority 


It is interesting to note in making 
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covenants that whenever there shall come to 
the attention that any Federal, State, or 
other agency shall project or plan the con- 
struction, improvement, or acquisition of 
any highway or other facility which may be 
materially competitive with any part of the 
turnpike system and in the same traffic cor- 
ridor it shall cause the traffic engineers to 
make a study of the effect of such proposed 
highway or facility upon the operations of 
the turnpike system. If, in the opinion of 
the traffic engineers, such highway or facil- 
ity may be materially competitive with any 
part of the turnpike system, the authority 
covenants that it shall not agree or consent 
to the construction, improvement, or ac- 
quisition thereof unless it can then comply 
with the earnings tests for the issuance of 
additional bonds.” 

C. H. Peterson, consultant engineer for the 


turnpike authority, said this would be no 


legal bar to the State building competitive 
roads, but added that it would be in most 
instances a practical bar. 

No State would want to jeopardize its 
credit by doing anything which would hurt 
its outstanding bonds. 

The Federal Bureau of Roads has a rule 
that it will not approve for construction any 
section of the interstate which would jeop- 
ardize bonds owed on turnpikes. 

John F. Fowler, a vice president of Dillon, 
Read—New York bond house managing the 
turnpike bond issue—said the bankers have 
no agreement with the State about compet- 
ing roads. 

Fowler said the eight bond houses in the 


banking combine view Interstate 95 as the 


only important competition to the turnpike. 

He said the bankers had discussed Inter- 
state 95 with Governor Farris Bryant and 
that Bryant had “adopted a timetable on 
which we are relying.” 

“The statement of policy which the Gov- 
ernor has issued is the one on which we are 
relying,” Fowler said. 

The policy referred to is that Interstate 

last 


Exhibits introduced in yesterday’s valida- 
tion hearing shows that when Interstate 95 
is open to traffic in 1973, income of the turn- 
pike will drop from $17 million a year to 612 
million despite an increase in tolls from Fort 
Pierce to West Palm Beach. 

The $12 million a year, thdugh, would be 
enough to pay off the debt on the turnpike— 
if traffic on the turnpike comes up to engi- 
neering estimates. 


During the court hearing on the val- 
idation proceedings, John Hammer, 
chairman of the turnpike authority, tes- 
tified that when Interstate 95 was opened 
for traffic from Daytona Beach to Fort 
Pierce, even as late as 1973, $5 million of 
the $17 million income to the toll road 
would be lost, or about 30 percent of the 
revenue. Mr. Hammer has stated con- 
sistently, however, that in his opinion 
the two roads were not “competitive” 
although the testimony is clearly to the 
contrary. Assuming that they would be 
considered noncompetitive, as Mr. Ham- 
mer declares, and it being essential that 
this final element be clarified before the 
bonds are sold, on September 21 I ad- 


dressed a letter to the Governor after 


reading a strongly worded attack by 
him against me which was most mislead- 
ing, I requested that the State remove 
I-95 from this contractual restriction. 
This would thus prevent the bondhold- 
ers in 1973 from objecting to connecting 
up such links of I-95 as might be built 
between now and then in order to make 
it a usable segment in competition with 


pike toll road is extended to Ocala, or to 
Orlando, the Federal Bureau of Roads will 
not go forward with the construction of 
Interstate 95, because both these roads would 
— — 
— 
*³*ð 
| — .. 
turnpike project, in addition to the project : 
to be constructed and financed under this 
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no inclination to acquire such an un- 
equivocal agreement. This is perhaps 
understandable in view of the fact that 
this present Bryant administration will 
not have to be answerable during its 4 
years in office, but whatever administra- 
tion is in office in 1972 and 1973 will have 


to meet the objections of the bondholders 


if the present administration is not far- 


Bryant administration again to follow 
tion, having followed my first one sug- 


Hon. Farris BRyYant 
Tallahassee, Fia. 


I-75 serving the west coast of Florida in or- 
of course, is utterly false when you full well 


as late as 1973, which apparently is the 


toll road would reduce traffic on I-95. 


Thus, it becomes obvious that unless the 


State, having followed my initial recommen- 


deore our committee, was the 
of 


the Parkway. So far the State has shown 


— enctuted teem the restric- 


tion against building free that will 
funnel traffic from the toll road, that the 
bondholders will have an absolute veto right 


program would be to complete I-95, thus 
reduce the tolls on the turnpike, and thus 
run smack into the restrictive provision 

such completion as contained in 
the present identure unless I-95 is specifical- 


ly excluded from it. I am asking that you 


use good offices to make certain that 
such an engin removing I-95 from the 
, which otherwise mo 


holders, be entered into. 
if will recall, my objection on 
ths ago was to the abortive 
to inject a toll road 
a Bureau of Public Roads rep- 
in Tallahassee stated under oath 
State’s plan— 
a plan to insert 79 miles toll road into 
I-75 on the west coast and thus lose the 
State some $30 million in Federal matching 
funds. When this evidence was brought 
out, your road board representatives who 
were in attendance at the hearings claimed 
that they were not concerned because Florida 
could receive reimbursement in the form of 
money or additional mileage for this loss. 
When I proved beyond a doubt that this 
was not the case, that Florida would lose 
the money and the west coast of Florida 
would end up with a toll trap to boot, 
this effort to sweeten the turnpike bond 
issue program was dropped. 

I am sure you recall that you were quoted 
in the Orlando newspapers as having stated 
that it was correct that your administra- 
tion was considering the injection of a toll 
trap into I-75 but that it was 40 instead of 
79 miles and Florida would thus have lost 
some $20 to $25 million instead of 830 
million. Apparently, this plan too was 
dropped due to my objection. 

I, at no time, opposed the present eo 
posal to connect the turnpike with I-75. 
The Bureau did raise some legitimate ques- 
tions when it was proposed to relocate a 
substantial portion of I-75 at the additional 
Federal cost of at least $3 million and the 


you 
I-75 many mon 
the State 


State was requested to submit alternative 


plans. I recommended the approval of 
these alternative plans, which the Bureau 
has now approved. The result of this 
change of plans is that the taxpayers save 


the whims of the bond- 
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I trust this fully documents this 
single-handed and most difficult fight to 
save Florida’s free highways and to facil- 
itate a sound toll-road program as well. 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of the House 
to a speech made September 22, 1961, by 
Mr. Robert C. Liebenow, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. As head of the 
largest commodity exchange in the 
world, Mr. Liebenow speaks with consid- 
erable understanding and knowledge of 
the present situation in American agri- 
culture. I believe his analysis of current 
conditions on the Nation’s farms and his 
proposals for a future course of action, 
aimed at strengthening our free farm 
economy, should be seriously studied by 
all those interested in the subject: 

FuTurRE NEEDS OF AGRICULTURE 
(By Robert C. Liebenow) 
I 1 most pleased that you have invited 


“The Government Is a Mighty Poor Farmer“: 
and the third of which will be entitled “A 
Future Plan for Agriculture.”’ 
In an age when Americans celebrate the 
achievements of our men-in-space, we tend 
to overlook the remarkable progress being 
made by our Nation’s men-on-the-farm and 
their contribution to the cold war effort. 
Experts may debate the relative merits of 
the United States’ and Russian space 
achievements—but there is no argument 


this vital area of world rivalry, the Amer- 
ican farmer is a hands-down winner. | 

He produces three times more per hour 
today than his father did in 1910—food and 
fiber enough for himself and 25 other people. 

In a recent 6-year period, from. 1951 to 
1957, his farm output increased nearly twice 
as much as that of American industry—a 

increase of more ener: 42 per- 
cent per man- hour. 

As a result of the U.S. farmer’s on- the- job 
efficiency, the American consumer in 1959 
spent only 20 percent of his disposable in- 
come for food—compared to the Russian 
consumer’s 56 percent, the Japanese con- 
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ee dation for making application to the Bureau May I say further that since this issue | 
ie; for approval of I-95, follows it up by acquir- has been raised, I am glad that the State 
ee ae ing a written commitment from the bond administration has finally developed a con- 
ee struction program on some of the missing 
1 links of 1-96, but I am disturbed that at 
ees the same time the turnpike authority is 
as contracting to permit the bondholders to 
LS ae prevent its completion if they wish to do so 
ee over the completion of I-95 anytime during during the life of the bonds—meaning pos- 
the life of the bonds. sibly A.D. 2001. 
og 1 I repeat this request to you although I With best wishes, I am, 
realize that this matter would not come to Sincerely, 
th to avoid that unhappy 4, head during your administration but C. CraMEr, 
rater in some future administration whose Member of Congress. 
* suggestion being that the State get a 
i — of competing free highways this fre 100d) —— — Future Needs of Agriculture 
specifically relating it to- Interstate 95. | 
| This puts in focus the present status and EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
J HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 
* Dean Governor: I have just read your re- 
; cent statement concerning the future of the 
1 tree Interstate System and the turnpike in 
which you, in an obvious effort to mislead 
Re the people of Florida by playing a numbers 
f game, stated that I opposed the relocation of 
a dropped your abortive plan to insert a toll 
trap into I-75 over my objections, to pre- 
. serve I-95 on the east coast and thus clear 
N the way for construction of the turnpike 
- without running the risk of an adverse effect 
Pe The record of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
55 and of our Roads Subcommittee of the House . 
* Public Works Committee, will clearly sub- 
f stantiate this and will disprove your effort to 
—— 2 for and honored that your organization feels 
4 approval of I-95, testified to that effect, and what I might have to say will make good lis- 
| stated that it was my hope that the Bureau, bi C 
after the State has submitted an applica- ae 3 Ae ! 
N tion as I rea would approve that ap- parts—first of which will be entitled “What 
4 — — was finally made Is Right About American Agriculture To- 
Om the date of the bond validation proceed- e 
f Second, that I have requested, and have so 
i of the turnpike authority, then it is about 82½ million and everyone in the 
. approval is to mean anything, then it is areas involved is not adversely affected by 
: imperative that the turnpike authority lengthy relocation. The initial toll-inser- 
3 enter into an agreement with the bond tion and lengthy relocation plans were poor 
houses in behalf of the future bondholders plans and your administration admitted it 
N that they shall have no right to object to the by withdrawing them and replacing them . , 
4 completion of I-95 at any time despite their with the present sound plan. — — = — 
b obvious concern over its effect on the turnᷣ- I am sure you are well aware that this Oer relative merits of competing — 
28 pike bond financing. I am sure you are well is now, and has been, my position and it is ian and Communist farm economies. In 
aware that the turnpike authority has en- not my intention to permit your adminis- 
4 tered into an agreement, as contained in the tration to attempt to confuse the people 7 4 
5 indenture filed with the court, to the effect of Florida by playing a numbers game, at- 
1 that no competing freeways will be built tempting to confuse my position or trying 
g without the approval of the bondholders. to convince the people that your turnpike 
= Mr. Hammer testified that some $5 million authority has not entered into an agree- | 
oe mue would be lost if Los were completed ment that gives the bondholders control | 
5 over the completion of I-95 when the court 
3 = s plan 2 construction, and records prove to the contrary. I renew my 5 
us would reduce by some 30 percent the request that the present issue be settled 
4 toll revenue, Likewise, your submissions to by the simple solution of getting in writing | 
* the Bureau indieate that completion of the a commitment that the bondholders will | 
A d not object in the future to the early com- 
pletion of E-95 despite their present con- 
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sumer’s 42 percent and the West Germans 


46 percent. 

These are notable accomplishments, a 
record every American can be proud of. Yet 
the American farmer, so to speak, finds his 
virtues hidden under his bushels. He is not 
hailed as a conquering hero of the cold war 
competition. He gets no parades, no medals. 
Instead, he is regarded by the farm econo- 
mists in Washington, and by many of his 
fellow countrymen who take him for 
granted, as a problem. 

Mr. Khrushchev and his Chinese Commu- 
nist allies only wish they had this kind of 
agricuitural problem—one resulting from 
plenty rather than scarcity. For Mr. K., 
whose background after all is in agriculture 
and not in space, it must be especially irk- 
some that in this fundamental competitive 
area the American way of doing things is a 
source of envy to his own countrymen. 

It wasn’t too long ago that the Soviet 
premier himself spent a good deal of time 
touring America’s harvest-rich midlands to 
get a firsthand look at how a free farm econ- 
omy works. And before that, he dispatched 
a special delegation of Soviet agricultural 
policymakers to study our system. 

Significantly, while he and his emissaries 
always try to get the last word on other as- 

of American life—how the Soviet 
Union has bigger dams or improved indus- 
trial techniques—the Russian farm 


American farm progress. | 
The reason is obvious to anyone familiar 
with the Soviet farm system. For while the 
American farmer is a boon to our economy, 
the Russian farmer is indeed a problem to 
his Communist master planners. | 
In the Soviet Union, approximately one- 
half: the population lives on farms—not be- 
cause Russians prefer farming as a way of 
life, but because their farm productivity is 
80 low. Despite desperate efforts to update 
farming methods and to increase agricul- 


tural output in Russia, the Soviet worker 


must labor four to five times longer than 
the American worker to buy any standard 
food item. 58 

And in Red China, where regimented agri- 
cultural communes serve as a coun 
to the Soviet farm villages, the situation is 
even worse. Not only is the Chinese farmer 
an economic problem for Peiping, but re- 
cent reports tell of his becoming a political 
threat to the regime. 

Smell wonder that when Mr. Khrushchev 
and Mao Tse-tung recite the blessings of the 
Communist system as opposed to the cap- 
italist, they never mention farms or the 
farmer. 

With this in mind, it might be well for 
Americans to take a fresh look at their own 
farm “problem” and see it in ve. 
For the American farmer, rather than being 
a drain on his society, is a source of strength 
in the cold war struggle. 

Only 8.7 percent of our people live on 
farms, as compared to the Russians’ 50 per- 
cent. Mechanization and modern agricul- 


tural techniques have made millions of farm 


workers available for labor in other areas— 
an economic shift which our cold war op- 
ponents, with their plans for a massive in- 
dustrial push on the free world, would pay 
dearly to accomplish. 

In terms of furnishing lifeblood to a 
healthy, balanced national economy, the 
American farmer represents even more than 
the food and fiber he grows. He represents 
a primary industry, one of the biggest. 

The American farmer buys approximately 
$16 billion in farm machinery, gas, oil, elec- 
tricity and other products every year. He 
uses more steel than goes into passenger 
cars. He uses more petroleum than any 
other single industry. 

Farming itself employs 7.5 million Ameri- 
can workers—and approximately 24 million 
individuals, one-third of our work force, 


quite simple. 
efficacy of the commercial marketing mech- 
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owe their jobs to the fact that we enjoy a 


cultural economy, one which 


prosperous agri 
defines its problems“ in terms of plenty 


rather than want. 

These are the material benefits which the 
American farmer provides the free world 
in our grim contest with the Communists. 
But in addition, he represents a vital ideolog- 
ical symbol in the battle for men’s minds. 

Unlike his Communist counterparts, the 
American farmer is no antlike creature, no 
social-political drone carrying out State ob- 
jectives. Rather, he is proud, independent, 
intelligent and resourceful, an individual 
contributor to his community and his Na- 


tion. ‘These are the attributes which his 


free system of agriculture encour 


ages—and 
they are the attributes which undeniably 


account for his accomplishments and his 


All of this, and more, is what is right 
about American agriculture today. 

It has its headaches, to be sure, as do all 
segments of our national economy. And 
for the farm économist, the Government 
official, the city dweller, and the farmer 
himself, it has its seemingly insoluble prob- 
lems. But so, let us remind ourselves, does 
space travel. And while we are handing 
out kudos to our men in space for their ac- 
complishments, let’s not forget the less 
dramatic, but equally important, victories 
of our men on the farm. ? 

I am in agreement with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman when he states the 
farmer is doing a fine job. I agree that all 


farmers are not getting their share of the 


national income, but I part company with 
the Secretary and Dr. Cochrane quite defi- 
nitely when it comes to solving the farm 
problem. 

The agricultural history which is being 
written today is a costly and dramatic ex- 
ample of Government intervention, with 
further intervention and failure as the 
inevitable end products. 

In the midst of all the confusion and 
technical details, several clear facts are 
emerging in the field of agriculture, all in- 
terrelated. These facts are: 

1. Federal fixing of prices. 

2. An attempt at controls over every seg- 
ment of the marketing system. 

3. High costs to the taxpayer. | 

There was an ancient Roman deity, called 
Janus, who was able to face two ways at 
This is what we are witnessing now 
in Washington; for example, an ability to 
threaten industry with antitrust prosecution 
for price fixing, and yet at the same time 
demanding that the Secretary of Agriculture 
be given additional powers to fix prices. 

As a matter of fact, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is using the authorities given to 
him by the Congress to virtually eliminate 
the free competitive marketing system of the 
United States, at the same time that he is 
advising the Common Market countries that 
“our approach toward international trade is 
Basically we believe in the 


lems in rendering this service, it is our 
desire to help strengthen it so that it can 
function adequately.” 

When the emergency feed grain bill was 
before the Congress, many Congressmen 
pointed to the fact that farmers were in the 
midst of marketing their 1960 crop of corn 
and other feed grains. There was fear that 
the Secretary of Agriculture would use the 
extraordinary powers proposed in that meas- 
ure to force down the cash price of corn by 
the sale of tremendous Government stocks 
on the free market. The Secretary gave 
assurances that he would not do this. He 
said as follows: “You may be sure that we 
will not administer this program so as to 
reduce the income received by farmers prior 


their exports of soybeans and 
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to October 1, 1961, from sales of feed grains 
from the 1960 crop, below that they would 
have received if this program had not been 
enacted.” 

However, as soon as the feed grain bill 
became law, the Department of Agriculture 
proceeded to sell tens of millions of bushels 
of feed grains under the pretext that this 
was corn “threatened with going out of con- 
dition.” Between October 1, 1960, and Sep- 
tember 1, 1961, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration sold for domestic use over 235 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 105 million 
bushels in the same period a year earlier. 

This action by the price fixers has caused 
the price of corn to be at least 10 cents a 
bushel below the level it should be—below 
what the open market would have paid. As 
a matter of fact, on the 14th of September 
1961, the cash price for No. 2 corn in Chicago 
was actually 8 cents under a year ago. The 
a matter of face, on September 14, 1961, the 
cash price for No. 2 corn in Chicago was 
actually 8 cents under a year ago. The 
price fixers have taken tens of millions of 
dollars out of the pockets of corn producers. 

One of the objectives was to break the 
price of corn in order to drive farmers into 


which has shown the greatest growth in 
acreage, production, exports, markets, and 


itating the orderly marketing of the crop— 


several years, they have set new records in 


oil. 

They are developing expanded kets for 
soybean meal. The net result been a 
crop worth over $1.1 billion—the fourth most 
of 


enabled the soybean producer to 
profitable outlet for some 25 million acres. 

Under sensible price supports the forces 
of demand and supply have enabled this 
commodity to move through normal chan- 
nels. The open market moved the crop at 
substantially above support prices. Against 
the wishes of the producers, Secretary Free- 


man established a price support level at 45 


cents per bushel above that in 
1960. The last crop report is witness to the 
problem created — yes, created by the Govern- 
ment, because the price fixers are in the sad- 
dle. Soybean production is estimated at 720 
million bushels, 29 percent above last year 
and 24 percent above tife 1958 record. 

When this administration proposed the 
Agricultural Act of 1961, it attempted (1) to 
take over the functions of Congress, and (2) 
to obtain authority to place the Cochrane 


refused to give this authority. However, the 
proponents of this concept are dedicated 
people—dedicated to placing controls over 
every segment of the marketing system and 
destroying the open competitive 
system. _ 

Last week, the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced it would begin selling corn 


| 
ad 
Togress. 
* 
the new corn program. 
Let us now turn to another commodity, 
: namely soybeans. Here is a commodity 
: ad lai is-a-vis R rsus so forth, of any crop in the country. This 
— tbe et group of producers has been the most far- 
sighted of any agricultural group. They 
looked at the» mess which the controlled 
commodities had gotten themselves into, 
and said to themselves, “This is not for us. 
What we need is to work to expand markets 
both at home and abroad.” They went to 
Washington and pleaded with the Secretary ms 
of Agriculture not to raise the price support 3 
of soybeans above $2.00 a bushel. They did 
not want to lose their markets for soybeans 
aga its products to a Govermment ware- 
house. Throughout the years.they have 
considered — a device facil- 
not as a sales to the Government. 
Their entire concept was to avoid surplus - 
soybeans. With this basic long range view, 
their production has been moved into con- 
the so-called basics. This policy has also 
as the best. means of providing con- 
“4 sumers with goods and services. Where the 
commercial marketing mechanism has prob- 
| theory of supply management over .every ; 
agricultural commodity into operation The 
Congress was wiser than the controllers. It 
: | 
7 
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Government costs. Remember, that the Gov- 
ernment is paying out some $700 million 
in an 


2145 12 


the substitution of direct payments to pro- 
ducers for support price loans. These would 


not be payments across the board because 


80 percent or more of farm commodities now 
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It has been opposed on the grounds it would 

be another Brannan plan and would, there- 

fore, cost billions of dollars. 7 
forward by 


Charies F. Brannan in It proposed, 
through the use of payments and other de- 
vices, to broaden Federal aid programs to in- 
clude almost every farm product. The in- 
clusion of additional commodities in any 
program for direct Federal aid would cost 
more money. 

Estimates of the Brannan plan budget 
varied. It would have been expensive—no 
doubt of that—not because of payments, but 
rather because of the maximum number of 
crops that were to be covered. The cost of a 
program which uses direct payments to pro- 
ducers will depend, obviously, upon the 
number of products included and the rate 
of payments. ‘ 

Estimates on the cost of a payments pro- 
gram can only be uncertain in their ac- 

. If confined to the limited number of 
troublesome surplus crops, such a plan prob- 
ably would be considerably less costly than 
the $4 billion being spent annually in the 
mame of farm aid. 

Several billion dollars have gone to farm- 
ers in the form of payments from the Treas- 
ury since 1933. The soil bank is a program 
whereby farmers are paid money out of the 
Treasury to take land out of production. It 
is a payments program. : 

Some persons oppose payments so vehe- 


idea. This, of course, is nonsense. A pay- 
ments program, as a substitute for the exist- 
ing loan program, would do six things: 


sary. 
4. Thus end a practice that brings cries of 
“Yankee imperialist” whenever 


for all commodities is the wrong move. 
Production control to date has not been 
successful. 


Its proponents point to tobacco. one 
must not forget that tobacco represents a 
very unusual situation. The acreage of to- 
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all on the 


E 
3 


as compared to an acre without 
allotment. As an example, an acre of 
-cured tobacco land in Pitt County, N.C., 
7 was worth $2,500; an acre alongside 
without an allotment was worth $100 or 
less, a difference of $2,400. This is fan- 
tastic, but it illustrates the artificial value 
which can accrue to land covered by a Gov- 
ernment allotment. 

The replacement of the existing system in 
tobaccco would have tremendous repercus- 
sions. The same thing is true, to a lesser 
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A producer 
would be given a marketing allotment in 
terms of bushels, bales or pounds. 7 

This unit method was tried out on cotton 
and tobacco before World War II. The acts 
which authorized it were repealed after the 
Supreme Court outlawed the original Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. If that act, so 

reasoned, was unconstitutional, so 
were the tobacco and cotton acts. Also the 
men administering the tobacco and cotton 
acts were pretty glad to get rid of them. 
They were headaches and were increasingly 
unpopular with the farmers. 

In 19388 Flue-cured and burley tobacco 
producers again were given poundage quotas. 
After 1 year the growers discarded unit con- 
trols and went back to acreage allotments. 

The unit approach is very drastic indeed. 
Such a scheme probably would have to be 
extended all across the board. If feed grains 
are controlled, what about livestock? If 
livestock is controlled, what about poultry, 
and soon. I don’t believe the regimentation 
required for the unit system would set well 
with the farmers or other people. I think 
there would be black markets all over the 
place. I don’t think it would work well or 
be kept very long. The result would be a 
king-sized hangover with solution of the 
farm problem further off than ever. 

- Acreage allotments for crops in surplus 
may have to be continued, but I feel that we 
must recognize that tightening controls on 
almost all farms is not the way out. 

There is production control in industry. 
The answer to a slump is to cut down out- 
put. This is easy for industry, where the di- 
rection of production is concentrated and in 
a comparatively few hands. But there are 
millions of farmers, agriculture being the 
last bulwark of small business. Production 
is so Widely diffused that drastic controls on 
a farm-to-farm basis become tough, really 
tough. 

To repeat, it is time—and past time—to 
look at this farm problem carefully and ob- 
jectively. There are a lot of misconceptions 
which stand in the way of progress. 

One trouble with the thinking in some cir-. 
cles is that the farm programs were de- 
signed primarily to help the little fellow. 
The fact thay large benefits go to the bigger 
operators is pointed to as proof that some- 
thing is radically wrong. That does not fol- 
low. Admittedly there should be some lim- 
itations of farm benefits. I see no reason to 
subsidize city men who make their living in 
town and also own a lot of land. But today 
it is not the little man alone who needs as- 
sistance; it is the men who produce most of 
our food and fiber, the good, capable farmers. 
I cannot repeat too often or emphasize 


too strongly that an essential step toward a 


solution of this farm problem 


. is to under- 
stand what it is all about. : 


deeause the price was too high in some 1 au types, is around one million an- 
ae areas. T x S a new concept. What they as compared to the more than 50 mil- 
5 nia es © say was that they desired wheat and the tremendous acreage 
"Actually, they were attacking the 
fe Part of these supply-management schemes. | 
— mat is a “reasonable” price for reasonable 
hee In a recent press release, the Department 
an announced that it intended 
: the next marketing year. This is 17 million 
2 bushels of corn a week. Certainly, if they 
5 accomplish this objective, the price of corn . 
5 will be low. The feed grain-livestock ratios 
8 said, cheap feed grain means cheap livestock OT 
. Thus, we can expect in the fall of 1962, extent, for all the other crops with Govern- 
ment allotments. 
* Some advocates of more drastic controls 
* ? 
= have always offered— 
marketing limita- 
1 objective. In the 
if will be destroyed 
i | cattle and hogs. The : 
the open market does 
4 used to destroy it. mentiy that one might infer there is some- 
how thing morally and ethically wrong with the 
N 11 in mind that there are those 
| familiar with the are saying: 
9 n This administration grain sales . Stop expenditure of hundreds of mil- 
has reduced corn producers“ income lions yearly for storing grain. 
1 1960-61 by at least $100 million. At the 2. End a pattern of commodities being 7 
| | same time it has forced an additional 100 tossed onto domestic markets to avoid spoil- | 
million bushels of corn into the 1961 crop 
4 * Whil matte and in so doing depressing prices. 
to charge this adminis, 3. Make export subsidy expense unneces- 2 
ks tration, knowledgeable peopie will knew : 
> better. The reduction in production result- , 
farm products are subsidized into markets 
Costs will be tremendous. Remember that 
— had 5. Directly bolster farm buying power with 
1 Pr — by every dollar spent; whereas much of the $4 
4 f — ng — 3 all the attendant billion now being expended annually in the 
} Corporation, name of agricultural support does not go to 
tarmers. 
1 — — the cost of eating. 4 
q juction Remember that reasons for the reduction in storage 5 
ö selling back at least as much at about $1.00 amen food bill. By direct action, loans 
4 per bushel. Remember that the Govern- **!8¢ the price of farm products. Payments 
ae ment forced under 1960 loan about 100 mil- ©P¢rate indirectly and have a comparatively 
: | lion additional bushels of corn. Add it an “™nor'effect on food costs. 
ae up, they say and you will find a neat pack- The board of trade feels that a payments 
1 1 other valid reasons. One is that it would 
— the com- 
1 ty exchanges to perform the functions 
for which they were established. It would 
ji the bureaucracy, and that there We also think a program that frees the | 
1 the demand for more centrols. markets is in the interest of everyone con- i . 
‘preed controls. This is a lesson cerned—-provided, of course, it also gives 
| history has taught. the producers their fair share of the national : 
a programs is support Payments would permit a more flexible 
i Alternate We need some way to increase farm program and one which would make d in 
1 farm income during this period of adjust- it relatively easy for the Federal Govern- 
fr ment. .What should we do if the things ment eventually to get out of the-business 
. The Board of Trade has advocated Another alternative to the existing pro- 
. gram would be much stricter controls and 
i 5 much higher support prices. Judging from 
— atmosphere, but would be 
and only on an interim basis. — 
me quarters to this stimple and logical idee. 
. some quarters to this simple and logical idea. 
iz 
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subsidies any way you lock at it, but let us 
not forget there are many other interests 
which have been, and are being subsidized. 
In the past there were huge subsidies to 
railroads. Many, many millions have been 
spent on ocean and air mail subsidies. The 
tariffs are subsidies. The postal deficit is 


the result of a subsidy. Foreign aid results 


in huge subsidies. So it goes. 

There is not reason to single out the 
farmer for criticism simply because he is get- 
ting Federal aid. The question is: Does he 
need this aid? ‘The answer, in my considered 
opinion, is in the affirmatiye. 

If our people are told the essentials of the 
agricultural situation, I am confident they 
will insist on an adequate and well-rounded 
farm program. 

An adequate and well-rounded farm pro- 

will be many programs in one. But it 
will include fewer controls on a farm-to- 
farm basis and the substitution of payments, 
where possible, for support prices. 

If I read our experience in past years cor- 
rectly, this is the way our Federal farm pro- 
gram must go eventually. The sooner the 
better for all concerned. 

Thank you. 


Is the Congress Mentally III Is That 
Our Defense? 


SPEECH 
- 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

(Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, reliable information came to 
me that within the last 10 or 15 days 
the House had passed 240 bills. Will 
someone in the House advise me as to 


the accuracy of that information? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that that is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry. The Chair is not 


in a position to answer. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, I was not making it with the 


idea that it was a parliamentary inquiry. 
It was a request for information. Per- 
haps one of the reading clerks will be 
helpful to me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair does not have that information. I 
suggest the gentleman refer to the cal- 


endar or to the bil] clerk. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not need unanimous con- 


: sent to do that, do I? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is correct. ; 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Inas- 
much as the information came from a 


reliable source, permit me to speak briefly 


on the question whether the Congress 
is mentally ill or whether we are only 


. mentally and physically exhausted. I 


ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
include certain -portions of a decision 
rendered by the circuit court of ap- 
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The farmer needs Federal aid. That means 


mitting that as evidence of his original 


statement. 
Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. It is just 


the Court’s opinion; well, yes, it is evi- 


dence, but not very strong evidence, of 
responsibility for a criminal act, if I may 
be permitted to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to revise. and 
extend his remarks.) 

18 THE CONGRESS MENTALLY ILL? IS THAT OUR 

DEFENSE TO SOME OF OUR APPROPRIATIONS? 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, yesterday the President told us 


that, ‘while we wished to avoid war, we 
would continue our effort to extend aid, 


bring freedom to people throughout the 


world, that we would not desert West 
If Khrushchev backs his words with 
action, devastating war is just over the 
horizon. 

Rightly, the President has called for 
and Congress has appropriated billions 
upon billions for national defense. The 
President is calling men from their 
homes into the armed services, sending 
advance detachments overseas. 

The threat of a war which might de- 
stroys us is with us. This being true, 
what is the Congress doing to make pos- 
sible a successful military defense? 

We have a national debt of more than 
$288 billion. We now pay an annual in- 


terest charge of almost $9 billion, for | 
gress permitted, refused to rebuke or. 


which we get nothing at all except a 
postponement of the payment date. 

The Democratic chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
which is charged with appropriating your 
tax dollars, from the well of the House 
recently said we were spending each hour 
of every 24-hour day $1 million more 
than we took in. That is, each day we 
add $24 million to our national debt. In- 
crease the annual interest payment— 
water over the dam, under the bridge 
money down a rathole. 

Inasmuch as to be successful in war 
a nation must be economically, finan- 
cially sound, and highly productive, as 
well as being able to produce courageous, 
skilled, fighting men, is it not a sign of 
a mental disease or defect when the Con- 


gress, knowing however distant it may 


be, there is a limit to our natural re- 
sources, our Manpower and our produc- 
tive ability, continues to spend public 
funds on enterprises which, however de- 
sirable and helpful, do not contribute 
to our war potential, our ability to make 
our future secure? 

The U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the District of Columbia has recently 
established the doctrine that one ac- 
cused of crime “is not criminally re- 
sponsible if his unlawful act was the 
product of mental disease or mental 
defect.” *See exhibit A. 


Durham v. ** States (214 
N. (214 Fed (2d) 


tion’s already 


tary might, it authorizes the expendi- 

a billion dollars, as we have, for 
a trip to the moon? War, if it comes, 
will not be fought on the moon. How 
will 


thorize, as we recently did, the expendi- 


buildings? Does that expenditure at 
this time indicate a “mental” or other 
defect? 

By Executive order the President es- 
tablished a Peace Corps and in his con- 
tingent fund had money to operate it. 
Yet he insisted the Peace Corps be made 
permanent, although the State Depart- 
ment already had authority and money 
to do everything which a Peace Corps, 
made up of young American volunteers, 
can do. This at cont of additional mil- 
lions. 

The other day we were asked to create 
an Advisory Council—more millions —to 
help the Government to advise on the 
arts. 

Do the last two actions indicate that, 
in preparing to protect our individual 
freedom and our national security, we 
are using good judgment? 


The list of additional expenditures, 


none of which will contribute to the win- 
ing of a war, might be extended indef- 
initely 


Just one more incident. The Con- 


disown, a representative of the State 
Department who, without any authority, 
pledged us to give South American coun- 
tries $20 billion. This when we all know 
that in Congress rests the sole authority 
to authorize the expenditure of your dol- 
lars. We must either make good on the 
promises of our representatives who have 
no authority to create such obligations, 
or repudiate those who speak for the 
administration. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to again ask 
as in the beginning: Is the Congress suf - 
fering from some mental disease? Does 
it have a mental defect? 

It is getting ready to win a threatened 
disastrous war? 

Has it in mind, as its primary purpose, 
the future security of our country or is it 
helping the executive department or 
both’ political parties shop around for 
votes—for support from minority 
groups—from those who always, one way 
or another, by fair means or foul; make 
a profit out of war, out of the misery and 
suffering—many times the death—of 
those who are called upon to fight a war? 

Today we are asked to continue en- 
couraging people without training or 
prospect of employment to become resi- 
dents of the District, knowing as we do 
that we must, at least for the present, 
furnish them homes, food, clothing and, 
according to the present bill, educational 
opportunities—thus adding to the Na- 

overwhelming burden, 
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: en Deals here in the District which defines Is the Congress showing sound mental 
: and distinguishes between a mental dis- judgment when, knowing the threat of 
ease and a defect. an immediate war from a foe acknowl- 
edged to be almost our equal if not our 
superior in productive ability and mili- | 
| from a scientific standpoint it may be, 
| contribute to the situation now con- 
: fronting us? 
: Is there something wrong with our 
5 ture of 820 million for an aquarium in 
one of Washington’s federally owned 


mm the Durham ease to which refer- 
ence was made the court said: 
We use “disease” in the sense of a condi- 


Remarks of A. Willis Robertson, in 


Newport News, Va., September 25, 
1961, at a Luncheon Honoring Gen. 
Frank F. Everest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


est 
In addition to knowing of the high 
regard that Senator Rosertson and all of 


‘us from the tidewater area of Virginia 
‘have for General Everest, I believe my 
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‘of the First National Bank in my hometown 


quarters in a variety of planning capacities. 
After the war ended, General Everest as- 


mander in chief of the U.S. Air Forces in 
Europe, General Everest rounded out his 
career as commander of the Tactical Air 
Command at Langley Air Force Base. . 

I salute General Everest today, then, both 
as a valued friend and as a distinguished 
public servant. His contributions to our de- 
fense strength, which have been so notable, 
must now be carried on by others. In this 
troubled age of atomic power, all of us have 
responsibilities for our defense, whether we 
are in military or civilian life. 


In this connection, one of my concerns 


is civil defense, and particularly fallout shel- 
ters in which I hold a special interest as 
chairman of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee that considers housing leg- 
islation, as chairman of the Joint Senate- 
House Committee on Defense Production, 
and as a member of the Defense Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
Those of you who live or work in the New- 
port News and Norfolk area recognize the 
need for adequate civil defense and the im- 
of fallout shelters in an area which 
could be brought under enemy attack. New- 
port News contains the largest private ship- 
yard in the world, as well as vital defense 
centers and installations. 
Here, as in other parts of the country, 


numerous buildings, tunnels, underground 


passages, and other structures can offer 
civil defense protection for large numbers 
of people. Steps are being taken to identify 
and outfit as many structures as possible. 


-The Defense Appropriations Act of 1962 


provided over $200 million for civil defense, 


of which nearly half is for a national pro- 


gram for identifying and marking available 
community shelter space in existing struc- 


tures, and for improving shelter space in 


Federal buildings. 

But community shelter in existing build- 
ings can accommodate only a fourth or so 
of our total population, and available Fed- 
eral aid for fallout shelters can be applied 


only toward public structures. Every private 


citizen and private business needs to take 
steps now to assure greater fallout protec- 
tion. Only a little effort may bring large 
results, since fallout radiation decays rapidly 
and becomes only one-tenth as lethal after 
7 hours and only a hundred after 2 full 
days. 

As an indication of what can be done 


" privately, I would like to mention the case 


September 26 


of Lexington, Va. Wholly on its own, the 


bank refurbished its basement as a fallout 


water-as well as with micro- 


‘and drinking 
films of bank records. This space can ac- 
‘commodate 15 to 20 people in case of emer- 


gency. The results were accomplished with- 
out great inconvenience and without the 
use of public funds. 

The present occasion has lead me to make 
a few remarks about what all of can do to 


assure our future defense, just is it has 


brought us here to honor what one man has 
done in the past for us all. As before, it 
will take initiative, courage, and persistence 


to overcome the numerically superior forces 


arrayed against us, but we can 
nevertheless. 
Members of our Senate breakfast group 


know how I delight to tell how a superior 


ground army of the Philistines was defeated 


during the reign of King Saul. The Philis- 
tine army was encamped in one spot of the 
valley, the Israelites under King Saul in 
another. Day after day Goliath paraded be- 
tween the two armies, challenging all comers 
in defiant terms. No one had the courage to 
accept his challenge until the day David, a 
shepherd boy, appeared before King Saul 
and asked the privilege of doing so. 
David had few missiles—only “five smooth 
stones out of the brook.” Goliath scorn- 
fully watched David approach, perhaps say- 
ing to himself: “With one stroke of my right 
hand, off goes his head.” But David said 
to Goliath. “Thou comest to me with a sword, 
and with a spear, and with a shield: but I 
come to thee in the name of the Lord of 
hos 
. That was a difference, but it was the win- 
ning difference. 

Let us then, continue to put our trust in 


the Almighty in facing the future. And let 


us all wish General Everest Godspeed in 
whatever endeavors he may 2 in 
the years ahead. 


Remarks or GEN. F. F. EVEREST AT THE PENIN- 
SULA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TESTIMONIAL 
BANQUET ON SEPTEMBER 25, 1961 


Mr. Toastmaster, Judge Smith, Senator 
RoBERTSON, honored guests, members of the 
Peninsula Chamber of Commerce, I am 
happy to be with you today, but at the same 
time I regret that it is the last time for me 
to join you, at least as an active member of 
the Air Force. 


Mrs. Everest and I have enjoyed the privi- 


lege of being a part of your community for 
the past 2 years. Military people grow ac- 
customed to moving constantly and of mak- 
ing new friends, but we never find it easy 
to say goodby. 

In recent years this has become more sig- 
nificant because the military and civilian 


communities have blended into a single 
entity, sharing common interests and en- 


joying warm relationships through mutual 
understanding. 


"Twas not always this way. There was a 


time when the military was virtually cut off 
from the civilian world, and neither group 
knew much about the other. There was no 
chance for understanding because there was 
little communication between the two. 


The change started with World War II 


when total mobilization left few American 
homes untouched. Since that time, despite 
the premature demobilization in 1946, we 
have lived in a climate of fluctuating ten- 
sions, but there has been a steadily increas- 
ing recognition of the continuing need for 
strong military forces in being. 

It would be impossible for a democratic 
nation to maintain such forces without pub- 
lic support. The intermingling of the mili- 


tary and civilian communities, the side-by- 


side living and the common interests, have 


produced a high decree of harmony and 


bee 
ability to make ade- rank among the pioneers of mili avia- 
os 1 of air power before World War H. After the 
ees i war began, he helped to organize, train, and 
to our victory. 
capable of either The persistence that General Everest has 
ton — shown as an advocate of air power can be 
* ae sense Of a condition which is not con- Personally attested, I know, by General 
_.  * sidered capable of either improving or dete- Twining. During the war, General Twining’s 
Px 3 riorating and which may be either congeni- plane crashed in the Pacific Ocean. An air 
a tal, or the result of injury, or the residual ef- Search combed the face of the deep in van p ''' 
* g General Everest insisted, however, on trying 
1 once more, and directed further flights. Be- 
fore long a B-17 sighted General Twinings 
1 8 raft. Soon the general, like Jonah, was able 
5 General Exerest's career has been long and 
i meritorious. Born in Council Bluffs, 1 Ww a. 
4 Academy in 1928 and launched his avia- 
4 tion career shortly thereafter. Once we en- 
a tered World War II, General Everest's duties . . 
a brought him a variety of major assignments 
4 . in the South Pacific Theater, where he was 
He later was assigned to Air Corps Head - 
— of tne sector of 
Alaskan Air Command. Subsequently he 
4 — served tours of duty in Washington, Korea, 
i Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, the and Europe. Upon returning in 1959 as com- | 
i commanding general of the Air Force’s 
i Tactical Air Command of the United 
1 States, Gen. Frank F. Everest, a great | 
3 American and a great military leader, is 
if retiring from active duty. He has served 
if His Nation selflessly for more than 33 
ö This past Monday, September 25, 1961, — 
attended a luncheon in General Everest’s 
A a brief but eloquent address by our dis- f 
. ‘tinguished U.S. Senator from Virginia, 
A. Rosertson, along with an un- 
K colleagues would be interested in read- — 7 
a ing our able Virginia Senator’s comments 
9 on the vital subject of civil defense. Also 
4 I believe my colleagues would be inter- 
4 ested in seeing General Everest’s re- 
1 marks on the Tactical Air Command. 
4 a Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have the addresses made 
by Senator Rosextson and General Ever- ZDD—D—D— — 
—— 
4 commend both of them to the attention 
of the membership of this body: ] ]]] r 
iw Newrorr News, Va., SEPreMBer 25, 1961, 
if I take great personal pleasure in honoring — — . — | 
' Gen. Frank F. Everest today on the occasion y US 
9 of his retirement. General Everest is an old 
q friend. We have shared many a memorable * 
1 | fishing and hunting expedition together. 
| 
4 Bock of Ecclesiastes, where it is written: “A 
Be faithful friend is a strong defense: and he 
* that hath found such an one hath found a 
treasure.” 
: - General Everest is retiring after more than | 
4 30 years of active duty. During this time, 
pacities. Everest, in fact, is one 
4 of a small number of American airmen va ʒñß ⁵ / f mutual respect. | 
3 
| 
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But the change goes even deeper than this. 
The American people have become acutely 


understanding 
in the cause of world peace. Not only have 
we as a nation, and as individuals, accepted 
the fact of free world leadership, but we 
know that our responsibilities will not 
diminish so long as there remains a threat 
to freedom anywhere. 

In accepting this fact, we know that the 
high cost of maintaining an adequate de- 
fense is justified, because the stakes are of 
the highest—they include the dignity of 


man and his basic freedoms. Our strength 


does not rest alone with the military, but 
flows from a sense of national urgency and 
the unanimous approval of the American 
effort 


le for the course we have taken and the 


art thas required to: maintain 


defense forces. 
Technology and science have given us air- 


logical change is made even more significant 
by the presence of political and sociological 
disordered throughout the world. 

Because many of these things—the com- 


plexities of techmnocracy, the stresses and 


strains of the competition between the West- 
ern democracies and the Communist world, 
and the constantly shifting sands of world 
affairs—cause considerable apprehension, we 
tend to overlook basic fundamentals. We 
often lose sight of our most precious re- 
source: people. 

In this age of automation, we in the mili- 
tary worry more about people than anything 
else. Despite the current fascination with 
computers and automation, the greatest 
computer ever devised is still the human 
brain. 

Science will never be able to build an 
electronic brain that can exercise judgment, 
generate original thoughts, or demonstrate 
courage and love of liberty. Nor will there 


over: machine dedicates to, God end 


country. 
Thus, man, because he has a brain and a 
soul, will continue to be the key to the kind 


of national defense we have now and will 


need in the years ahead. 

For us in Tactical Air Command this has 
a special meaning. TAC is a powerful com- 
mand, designed to accomplish a variety of 
jobs and with the ability to move quickly to 
any corner of the world. And the backbone 
of our force is the professionally qualified, 
highly motivated airman. 

Take for example the tactical fighter pilot 
of today. He is combination pilot, navigator, 
bombardier, radio operator and flight engi- 
neer. He has made lonely ocean crossing a 
commonplace occurrence, enduring long 
hours of grueling work, making precision 
rendezvous with aerial tankers and often 
faced with adverse weather at his oversea 
landing point. And every day he must work 
diligently to stay ready for instant response 
to any emergency. 

For all his loneliness in flight, he is never 
quite alone. Working with him are equally 
skilled men providing support in reconnais- 
sance, communications, tanker operations, 
maintenance and all the activities that are 
required to keep him ready for combat. 

These people are highly skilled, but their 
skills are not static. They constantly train 
to maintain and improve their capabilities. 


— 
life and military people. Some citizens in 
the past must have thought the military 
consisted of men who came into the service, 
did nothing but patricipate in military ex- 
ercises, fought if the Nation was forced into 
war and after 30 or more years of life in 
various parts of the world they could look 
forward to a comfortable retirement. 

This never was the case, but it is gro- 
tesquely untrue now. There is no room in 
the military for a man who cannot think 
and who cannot grow steadily in ability and 


potential. Too much depends on each in- 


dividual. He is too important economically 
and, more precisely, he has a large share 
of our security in his hands. The fighter 
pilot of today carries a greater burden of 

responsibility than was ever before ene 
on one individual fighting man. 

The American people are gaining a better 
understanding of the military man, Regular 
and reservist alike, and in the weeks and 
months ahead this understanding will grow. 

There can be no doubt that the future 
holds little promise for an appreciable re- 
laxation of world tensions. President Ken- 
nedy has urged Americans to accept this fact 
and to be prepared for the sacrificés that 
will be required of us in pursuing a deter- 
mined course of defending freedom wher- 
ever and whenever it is threatened, employ- 
ing whatever means may be necessary. 

The men of Tactical Air Command have 
this sense of determination and dedication. 
They demonstrate this daily in carrying out 
their duties and in constantly sharpening 
their professional skills. I can pay them no 
greater tribute than to say I am confident 
that they will acquit themselves magnifi- 
cently, no matter what the future holds. 

I am equally confident that they will con- 
tinue to receive the public support they 
must have to do the job. This is the kind 
of support they have reecived from you down 
through the years, and is a reflection of com- 
mon interests and mutual respect. 


Hon. Paul Brown, of Georgia 
SPEECH 
ALBERT RAINS. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, this body 


has been saddened to hear of the death 
of our former colleague, the Honorable 


Paul Brown, of Georgia. I had the 


privilege and pleasure of serving with 
him on the House Banking and Currency 
Committee for many years prior to his 
retirement last year. He was known to 
us all as a diligent and wise legislator, a 
kind friend and a southern gentleman. 

My colleagues, I am sure, join me in 


the hope that he found much happiness 


in his retirement to his beloved Georgia 
during the past year. Paul Brown served 
his district and his State and his Na- 


tion well for almost two decades. 


I wish to extend my deepest sympathy 
to his lovely wife and daughter at this 
time of bereavement. : 
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Address by Newton N. Minow, Chairman, 
Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of a significant address 
delivered by Newton N. Minow, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, to the 
Radio and Television Executives Society 
in New York City on September 22, 1961. 

The text follows: 

AppRESS BY NewTon N. MInow, CHAIRMAN, 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, TO 
THE RADIO AND TELEVISION EXECUTIves So- 
CIETY, New Tonk, N.Y., Serremper 22, 1961 


President Culligan, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, let me first mention 
a few changes we are making at the FCC. 

Congress has passed and President Ken- 
nedy has signed the FCC reorganization leg- 
islation, giving us a chance to slice red tape. 
We can now divide the seven of us into panels 
of three. This means you will be entitled 
to twice as much Commission attention for 
the same budget dollar. 

I don’t know whether that doubles your 
pleasure or makes you feel half-safe. 

This is my first visit to New York since 
joining the PCC. I regret this because I used 
to get here very often—indeed, the law firm 
of which I was a partner has its offices on 
fabled Madison Avenue. As I returned hére 
today, some friends suggested in view of my 
last speech to some broadcasters that I might | 
need a bodyguard as I approached all of you. 
I tried to get Elliott Ness, but he was unavail- 
able—he didn’t want to be identified with 
any more violence. 

There are many of you here who attended 
the NAB Convention in Washington. To- 
day, I’m not going to talk about wastelands. — 
We've all had enough of repeats and summer 
reruns, 

To those of you who think my remarks last 
May went a little too far, I emphasize that 
I do not retract a sihgle word. 

But to those of you whose silence conceals 
agreement, I express my gratitude. I bring 
you encouragement for the purposes that 
you as conscientious broadcasters want to 
accomplish, and I assure you of our confi- 
dence jn your success. 

But for those relatively few of you who 
came away from Washington with nothing 
but dismay and fear that bureaucratic med- 
dling with broadcasting had arrived, I repeat 
some words you must have overlooked. I 
said last May, “I want to see broadcasting 
improved and I want you to do the job.” 

I meant it then and I mean it now. 

It is not for me or any other Government 
official to tell you what to broadcast, or what 
not to broadcast. It is not for me or any 
other Government official to say that a show 
must go off—or that a show must goon. In 
spite of this often repeated position, there 
recently has been a lot of talk and debate 
about censorship. Some of it has been rea- 


soned and genuinely motivated, but some of 


it has been designed to divert attention away 


from responsibility. For those of you who 


have any doubt, I repeat: this Commission 
does not believe in censorship, will have 
nothing to do with censorship, and will re- 


— 


— . 
craft, machines and weapons with fantastic 
potentials. Supersonic planes and ballistic 
* missiles have collapsed time and distance, 
and today there literally is no target out of 
reach, and no place to hide. 
; Soon man will conquer space, to further 
| compress the shrinking globe and draw the | 
nations of the world into an even tighter 
g community of interacting and often conflict- 
ing societies. This time of rapid techno- 
3 
— 
— 
̃ũ̃ͤnf 


5 


wisdom or lack of it in planning the pro- 
gram, the risks involved, the refiection on 
the maturity and intelligence of our great 


and cannot have any part of censorship. | 


— 


That is the law, and that is the only way 
to maintain broadcasting in a free society. 


privilege is in your 


The broadcasting 

hands. If the will to use it well is there, 
it is more powerful assurance of mature re- 
sponsibility then anything that Govern- 
ment regulation can ever bring about. And 
if the will is not there, then in the long 
run you can only hurt yourselves and your 


responsibilities 
however, we recognize that the key men in 
networks have a problem that is unique in 
broadcasting. For while a station manager 
is usually concerned with the day’s sched- 
_ule—network heads and the men who assist 
them in making decisions are preoccupied 
with “What comes next?’”—a few months 
ahead, in the case of programing currently 
scheduled; and they must plan even a year 
or more ahead in 


last year’s decision. 

Many of you in this room have the power 
to decide what 120 million of Americans 
will be seeing and hearing for an average of 
200 minutes a day. Your decisions will 


8 


under the wise leadership of Governor Col- 
lins, has renewed its emphasis on the en- 
forcement of the industry radio and 
television codes. The FCC will help in any 
way it can to further this enlightened self- 
discipline. 
There are signs of renewed vitality at the 
local station level, with more dedicated 


your 
attention, as we at the FCC have done, to 
the 70 million children's hours spent each 


belongs to the Commission under the lead- 


ership of Fred Ford last year. 

There are at least a dozen important prob- 
lems I should like to discuss with you today, 
problems of mutual concern to you and the 
FCC. But to me, the subject of surpassing 
signific:mce, the compelling need which I 
believe requires your most urgent attention 
as you plan for next year, is for some serious 
thought about the 70 million children’s 
hours. 

And so today I want to talk with you about 
television and our children. 

In the course of our work, we at the FCC 


have read and studied books, pamphlets, 


printed lectures, speeches and theses on this 
subject. We have been exposed to all shades 


. of opinion. 


I have personally come to the same conclu- 
sion as one of the authors, and I quote: “For 
some children under some conditions, some 
television is harmful—some television is 
beneficial—most television is neither harm- 
ful nor beneficial.” 

On first reading, this conclusion seems to 
say nothing. On reflection, I think it says a 

deal 


peoples Knowledge, their opinions, good 


shape 
their understanding and their future. 

This means that you must have much lead- 
‘time to prepare for new programing—time 
to create, to dream, to negotiate, to sell, to 
produce, to schedule. 

It also means-that right now is the time 
to take a long look at the result of last year’s 
decisions as they come up shortly in the 
fall schedule. This is a critical season be- 


We all know that the potential of televi- 
sion to help or hurt our children is enor- 
mous. We know that telévision occupies 
more of a child’s time each year than school, 
or than church. And in some homes, chil- 
dren spend more time with their TV sets 
than with their parents. (Parenthetically, 
many parents spend more time with their TV 
sets than with their children.) | 
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Since ratings are important in this room, 
let us examine what they say. Each day, 27 
million children under the age of 12 look 
at television. Thirteen million will be view- 
ers at 5 o’clock this afternoon, 15 million at 
6, 18 million at 7, 17 million at 8. During 
that especially frantic period in most homes 
before dinner when so many mothers are 
busy, young children spend much of their 
time before the television screen, often mes- 
merized and hypnotized by what they see 
and learn. 

At the far end of the is that 
minority—and I underline minority—of tel- 
evision for children which does them obvi- 
ous, documented, emotional harm. Some 
recent testimony before Senator Dopp’s com- 
mittee included deeply disturbing thoughts 


about what has guided some few programs 


developed for children. 

For its historic value, to see where we 
have been, let me quote some recent testi- 
mony before the Senate by a brave television 
packager who frankly described the past. 


He read a memorandum prepared for a net- 


work program executive, describing some 
program ideas which—and I quote — Will 
hold the kids.” Making the hero—and again 
I quote tough and hard to get against a 
violent physical action background with a 
seductive beautiful girl each week, should 
get the result we all want.” These and 
similar ideas, the memorandum continues— 
again I quote — will please the critics and 
the PTA and at the same time be sexier, 


be more violent, and have more conflict.“ 


The memo even includes a definition of 
conflict“ —“ he's got his clothes off, he’s try- 
ing to put them back on and she won't let 
him: conflict. 

Of one thing I am sure. That 
has not in any conceivable manner fooled 
the critics and the PTA. A review in the 
PTA magazine of a network children’s tele- 
vision show offered this chilling description: 

“A coarse voice, a crude vocabulary, a vul- 
gar enunciation, atrocious grammar, bestial 
grunts, howls, yowls, shrieks, gargles, croaks, 
spittings, and other hideous and uncouth 
noises emanate from throat and stomach 
to produce the unsavory stew that’s poured 
over your child every Saturday morning in 
the hope of eliciting the right answer to the 
sponsor’s question: What's for dessert?“ 

The quotations I read from the Senate 
testimony represent only one end of the spec- 
trum, and I cannot believe it represents a 
typical approach to children’s programing. 
We can all agree, I hope, that this concept 
of television fare is inexcusable. 

At the other end of the spectrum are 
those programs, again unfortunately in the 
minority, which have some beneficial effects 
on some children. These programs—and 
there are hopeful signs that they are in- 
creasing in number—are designed to uplift, 
inspire, illuminate, and inform. 

But now—in the middle of the spectrum— 
is this larger area of children’s shows which 
neither help nor harm, which neither elevate 
nor debase, which neither lead nor mislead. 
These programs, and they are in the ma- 
jority, stimulate neither sadistic tendencies 
nor intellectual curiosity. They arouse 
thoughts neither of mayhem nor creativity. 
These are the timewaster shows; they are 
dull, grey, and insipid like dishwater, just a» 
tasteless, just as nourishing. 

The timewaster shows occupy most of the 
viewing hours of our children. They hold 
down, and babysit. Period. 

To you who decide what to broadcast, I 
direct my question: is this enough? Are 
you sufficiently harnessing the vast power for 
good—are you providing our children with 
the unique values of television to educate, 
to awaken, to enrich their lives? | 

1 don’t accept the proposition advanced by 
some that TV itself causes juvenile delin- 
quency. But shouldn’t TV be a major cause 


. — 
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eS deren our mutual efforts to improve broad- increasing awareness of your responsibilities. 
ee ee ‘or those of you who do not believe this tive to the need for change. The mood for 
and "thos | Of you who disagree with our change is in the air, and the evidence of 
ae view regarding censorship, I invite you to change is slowly but surely coming on the 

ae _ incident familiar to all of you. Intelligent, affairs offered in the network schedules. 
a respons and well-meaning people in- Tou know better than I how urgent it is to 
& sisted last week that the FCC do something give the public as much information as pos- ys 
| t prevent the broadcast of an episode of sible in these terrible times. A democracy 7 4 
. the Jack Paar Show, filmed in Berlin. Let depends for survival upon the wisdom of 
, mus read to you one telegram sent to me last informed citizens called upon to make pain- 
a week by a sincerely concerned citizen: ful decisions. The powerful voice of radio 
1 “I do not know if your Commission has and television can be the major contribution 
4 jurisdiction over the type of program pre- to the people’s knowledge, or through abuse, * 0 
eo night but if you democracy’s doom. 
3 mowledge of the There are hopeful indications of fewer 
. in which he was “crime-evening’” hours this year. We hear 
1 ch is torturing that much unnecessary violence is ending | 
1 nout the world up on the cutting room floor. The NAB, 
ao power to pro- 
The PCC is not going to evaluate anyone's — | 
1 judgment in producing that program. we | 
. determination to serve the needs of the | 
local community. . | 
5 a Changes cannot occur this afternoon. But 
wf the 700 to 2 2 3 te these are welcome signs, at a time when 
: 9 ve ü you are planning and making hard choices 
1 j would have been censorship in its most for the coming year. 
* “ And while you are making these choices, 
a day with television. The FCC is doing its | 
* part. In our new broadcast forms, we pro- | 
1 pose to ask licensees about their efforts to | 
oe provide programs for children. This is the 
1 first time in the history of the FCC that 
| this question has been asked, and I hasten 
4 | to add that the credit for this improvement 
a country. And as citizens you alone will bear - K . 
4 the responsibility of wasting one of the Na- | 
termine the course of programing—but I 
4 assure you that we intend to take your re- 
| sponsibilities as seriously as we take our 
own. ‘ 
— — 
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of juvenile development? I am skeptical 
about the charge that the sex and violence 
on TV cause teenage 


teenage 

Few who have watched the full fare of 
children’s TV shows could work up much 
anger against these timewaster programs for 
what they are; rather, all of us, particularly 
we parents, could work up- much sorrow 
about these TV offerings for what they are 
not, when we know what they could be. 

What could they be? Permit me to take 
as a case history a recent example of a chil- 
dren’s program. I submit this program as 
an example only. The decisions as to its 
future have already been made. But I sug- 
gest that this specific reference may serve to 
make our discussion more meaningful. 

The American Broadcasting Co. announced 
in July that this fall it would offer a new 
children’s program called “Discovery.” ABC 
said “Discovery” would be on 5 days a week 
for a half hour each day between 5 and 
5:30 in the afternoon. | 

The idea of the program, which ABC de- 
scribed as “a landmark in children's pro- 
graming” is summed up in the network's 
promotional materials this way: 

“Curiosity is as natural to the growing 
child as the desire for sweets. The young 
person’s mind reaches out for stimulation. 
Questions and answers are as vital to its 
development as good food is to a youngster’s 
body. Kids are interested in everything; 
their instinct is to learn, to know.” 


lion bright, inquisitive, imaginative preado- 
lescents who think it might be fun to take 
a trip to the moon; whose greatest immedi- 
ate concern might be the selecton of a puppy; 
who know more about the planets than their 
parents; who collect baseball cards, postage 
stamps, or salamanders.” 

When ABC offered the program to its af- 
filiates, however, it was off to a very late 
start. Of the 110 markets ordered by the 

stations in 67 of these were able 
to clear the show, but 43 could not. The pro- 
gram was actually offered in a total of 152 
markets, and in these, 76 stations said that 
they would carry the show. Some local sta- 
tions had already made commitments else- 
where. Some had local children’s shows of 

‘Yet, the 76 stations which said they would 
carry “Discovery” would have made the pro- 
gram available in 65.5 percent of the televi- 
sion homes of America, and the 67 stations 
which cleared it as part of the sponsors’ 
order accounted for 64.9 percent of all U.S. 
television homes, reaching a potential audi- 
ence of more than 14 million children. 

This was not enough. Some of the ad- 
vertisers felt that there would not be 
sufficient viewers to make their advertising 
worthwhile, and dropped out. 

The result was that the show was can- 
celled—and it will not be seen by one child 
in the country. 

It is not my purpose to argue that this 
particular program should be on the air. 
That decision rests with you radio and tele- 
vision executives. Rather, I want to examine 
with you the decisionmaking process which 
produced this result. 

Certainly, the network should be com- 
mended for trying. Certainly, those stations 
that had reasonable local reasons for not 
clearing the show cannot and should not 
be blamed. And those advertisers who were 
willing to invest in this type of program 
should be applauded. 

But assuming with me for the minute 
that “Discovery” did have all the values 

, then where does the responsi- 
bility rest for killing a children’s program 
with so much hope and promise? Is it 
enough to shrug our shoulders and say, “Too 
bad. They started too late.” If that is the 
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only excuse, I must suggest that there is 

tally wrong with a 
system in which the potential of reaching 
the homes of 14 million children is not 
enough to go ahead. No magazine, no news- 
paper, no other media of communication 
could have offered such an audience, with 
an early, or a middle, or a late start. We 
cannot accept the premise that the chance 
to reach 14 million children is not enough 
to be worthwhile. 

Looking further at this grey, pallid area 
of children’s television and “what they are 

not,” let us pause for a moment and ex- 
amine, as we did in the single case of 
“Discovery,” “why they are not.” What 
answers, explanations, and excuses are gen- 
erally offered to justify the timewaster 
shows which do nothing to our children, or 
for our children. 

The first excuse, always, is: these are the 
shows the children want. These are the 
programs attracting the largest audience. 
Now I submit to you that there are times 
in this frenetic country of ours when we do 


not give the children what they want. 1 


conducted a random survey myself last 
month among a number of children in the 
10 to 12 age bracket. I discovered, or per- 
haps better, confirmed, a number of facts 
about the wants of children. 


ferred the movies to Sunday school; 79 per- 
cent preferred to stay home and watch the 
game shows and soap operas on TV rather 
than go to school. 

There is nothing wrong with giving these 
children some candy, in the form of television 
escape, but there is something wrong in not 
giving them some spinach in the form of en- 
richment. And I have the feeling that most 
of us parents will send our children to Sun- 
day School, even against their wishes; 
finally, even if we were tempted to keep our 
children home from public school to watch 
TV, there are State laws backing up the 
principle that you just can’t always give 
the children what they want. 

At this point arises the second excuse for 
innocuous TV fare: if the parents don’t want 
their kids to watch the timewaster shows, 
the parents can turn off the TV set or switch 


the parent should be exercised more often, 
but is that a good enough excuse for the 
TV station to keen on drugging the public 
air? And as for switching stations, I ask 
you: switch to what? If the alternatives 
are merely the lesser of several evils, then 
we are talking, not about illuminating the 
world for children but rather about varying 
degrees of darkness. It’s time you creative 
television professionals lit a few million 
candles so that you could take our children 
out of the darkness. 

I shuddered to read a sobering conclusion 
by a student of TV: “So commercial tele- 
vision is a medium that is by its physical 
nature absorbing, but by its human organ- 
ization doomed to be repetitious, predomi- 
nantly shallow and stereotyped. By its physi- 
cal nature, it is bound to take up much of 
the leisure time of people; by its human 
organization it is bound to be cautious about 
newness and change. Indeed, the most 
likely social effect of TV is no effect.” 

If we believed that, none of us should 


waste our time with broadcasting either in 


the industry or in the Government. But 
I refuse to believe it. I hope you refuse to 
believe it and that all of us will try to do 
something about it. 

Next, let’s go to the third excuse for 
putting on timewaster TV shows for chil- 
dren. This excuse has to do with sponsors 
and markets and merchandising. Now, if 


we agree with the purpose and philosophy > 


of the Communications Act, that the air- 
waves belong to the people and that broad- 


tion that “No one ever went broke — 


programing 
to help by making a apecific suggestion to 
the networks. | 
There are 7 days a week and three net- 
works. May we eliminate Sunday for the 
time being, as most of you put on your Sun- 
day best anyway. That leaves 6 days and 
three networks. Why not divide the com- 
petitive disadvantages, if there are an 
accepting that each network will be re- 
sponsible for 2 days a week at an agreed late 
afternoon hour for offering a children’s pro- 
? For 


Tuesday, NBC Wednesday, ABC Thursday, 


rotate the days on any basis you deem fair 
to yourselves and each other. 
Let there be competition between you for 


any plan you may devise involving a com- 
bined effort to improve children’s 


undertaken only if you want to work together 


| 
: casters use them as the people’s trustees in ; 
the public interest, then the slide rule 
measurement of markets and merchandis- g 
doesn’t TV have the duty to contribute ing cannot be controlling. These commer- N 
: cial considerations cannot be controlling : 
4 generally in the case of the broad public, i 
| and particularly in the case of children. N 
: True, in our system of broadcasting you. , 
4 are required to earn your own way. And, as q 
| our recent financial report on the industry’s | 
figures indicates, you are prospering rather | 
handsomely. I think you can continue to 
5 prosper and, at the same time, do an improved ee 
job of programing, particularly ih the case 
of children. I will never concede that im- 
: proved business and improved children’s . 
| programing cannot coexist. 
; Some of you have stated that you feel 
trapped in a competitive situation where ö 
J * you feel you will suffer competitive dis- 
advantage by offering higher levels and 
standards of programing for children. 
estimating the taste of the American pub - 
Tn lic.” But I do not believe that any nation 
, can stay great by underestimating the 
capacity of its children. 
All of us in this room today share the same 
| purposes. You constantly want to improve 
First, 99 percent of the respondents pre- 
“Discovery” proposed each day to be “ded- 
icated to young curiosity—America’s 20 mil- 
} 
etc., for the week at, let us say, 5 p.m., and 
offer a regularly scheduled children’s hour 
representing the best you can do. At peri- 
odic intervals, perhaps you could agree to 
quality during that children’s hour, so that 
to another program. . parents and children can find, on at least 
Of course, the negative, or veto power Of one network for at least 1 hour each day, a 
as lively, as entertaining, as educational, as 
whimsical as your creative talents may lead. 
In that way, every family can know that at a 
given time every day (at least in those cities 
where there are enough outlets available), 
their children will be able to see a program 
which will in some way make a meaningful , 
contribution to their imaginations and their | ‘ 
minds. Put on whatever you want during 
that 1 hour every third day, and be guided 
only by what you in your own minds and 
hearts think is a good children’s program. 
If you are worried about the antitrust laws, 
I bear greetings from the Attorney General. 
| He has authorized me to tell you today that oe 
the Department of Justice will give prompt 
4 and sympathetic consideration to approving 
The Attorney General, speaking as the father 
‘ | of seven children, urged me this week to 
, be an advocate in this adventure, which 
— ̃ꝗ meaningful to all children. He 
. emphasized that any plan, any efforts in this jog 
direction are entirely up to you, and any 
cooperative efforts by the industry should be 
: on a solution. And he added that the size 
: of his own family might make some con- 
ö tribution to the ratings for these programs. 
i I offer this idea not because it is the best 
solution, but so that we may at least get off : 
7 discussion. Feel free to ask your Government | 


your your | 
tion, and your business judgment. 
not interested in this approach, let us know 
if you have some more desirable alternatives. 


But, as the President said in his inaugural,. 


“Let us 


polled were described as being “pri- 
marily responsible for most network and 
much local through their influ- 
ence in the selection of programs to be seen 
or offered for selection.” They were anony- 
mous— but I’m sure many of them are here 


Why not try your own taste for a change? 


If you prefer the new, the creative, the dar- 
ing, the imaginative—why not give your au- 
a chance to share your preferences? 


dience 
Try assuming for a time period that the audi- 
mot really so very different from 


advertising man. Charles Brower of B. D. 
& O. in 1988: | 
11 


depth interviews with expert seamen would 
have revealed the impressive monsters that 
awaited him hungrily at the end of the sea; 
motivational studies among his crew would 
have shown that they were only interested 
Ferdinand and Isabella would 
tion; America 
would never have been discovered, and you 


would all be Indians.“ . 


Your season of decision is at hand. Use 
it wisely. No other group of men and 
women in America will make decisions which 
sweep with more penetrating impact upon 
the American mind. Your decisions will af- 
fect more children’s hours in America, for 
good or evil, than the teachers in our schools 
and, I say with some shame, than many par- 
ents in our homes. You will decide what 
the country’s children—and your own chil- 
dren—and all of us will see and hear. 

At this hour when the world watches wi 
dumb fears the testing of the nerves 
man—and of his weapons—all of us con- 
cerned with broadcasting are undergoing a 
test of our own, a test of our faith in the in 
finite capacity of the minds of men. How 
we pass that test in the next few years may 
well determine how this Nation, and how 
civilization itself, meets the test for survival. 


Mastermind Behind the Voice That 
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Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Spencer 
Gray, the well-known editor of one of 
Westchester County’s (N. v.) leading 
publications, the Herald of Westchester, 
has had widespread experience in travel- 
ing about the world, mixing with the 
people who are responsible for the lead- 
ership in various countries, and studying 
the problems which beset. our times. 

Mr. Gray is a linguist of accomplish- 
ment and a very charming gentleman 
who has contacts in all parts of the globe. 

The following article which he has 
written merits wide distribution: 

[From the Herald of Westchester, White 
Plains, Westchester County, N.Y., Sept. 21, 
1961] 

CoMMUNIsts Fear WHAT THe UNITED STA 


REGARDS AS TRUTH 


J. Spencer Gray) 
Monica, Wrest GreemaNy.—This is the 
saga of the onetime youngest Chief of the 
State Department, who is charged with hav- 
ing made one mistake: That of being right 
when nearly everyone else was wrong, which 
is in Government an almost unforgivable 


offense. 
“A living legend in the State Department 
and the Service,” one of the most in- 


fluential molders of European opinion con- 
the United States—a man who has 
played a crucial role in American 
with Europe and the Soviet Union for more 
than a generation—has an almost patho- 
logical aversion to publicity. : 
Although U.S. Secretaries of State starting 
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with Charles Evans Hughes have regarded 
Robert F. Kelley as one of the most brilliant 
men to serve his country abroad in modern 


times, Kelley disclaims, with total modesty, 
any of the great credit which is rightfully 
his. 


Yet this immensely talented, agile, ath- 
letic, albeit intense Boston Irishman has had 
as much or more to do as anyone with build- 
ing a realistic American understanding of 
the ve aims of the Soviet Union, and 
in mapping effective counter-measures to the 
incessant barrage of Red propaganda that 
assails the ears of Russian men in the street 
as well as Europeans. age 

American newsmen abroad considered 
a major news beat when I was able to obtain 
from Kelley, now head of the American Com- 
mittee for Liberation in Europe, the first 
full-dress. interview ever obtained by an 
American newsman with this scholarly, in- 
genious protector and alert advancer of our 
Nation’s interests in Europe and the Soviet. 

For more than 2 hours in his Kapta Hapo- 


, dob (map) and book-lined study overlooking 


the former Oberweisenfeld Airport in Mu- 

nich—where Adolf Hitler used to arrive and 

depart on his demoniacal missions—we dis- 

cussed problems facing the United States in 
its efforts to combat Red propaganda in Eu- 

rope and inside the Soviet, and its efforts to 

build a realistic and favorable image of what 

the United States is really like. gee 

Never during my interview with this dig- 
nified, erudite giant of American interna- 
tional relations was there a suggestion by 
him of the vast role he has played both in 
official and unofficial circles during the criti- 
cal years of the emergence of the United 
States from isolationism, its buildup into 
the world’s foremost power, and its conflict 
with expanding bolshevism. 

Yet, I could not help but recall, as we 
talked, the monumental tributes paid to him 
by former Secretary Cordell Hull, former U.S. 
Ambassador Robert D. Murphy and a host 
of other skilled observers of foreign affairs 
with an intimate knowledge of what goes 
on behind the scenes. : 


EARLY WARNING 


Not even known to the vast majority of 
Americans, tall (5 feet 11 inches but appear- 
ing over 6 feet tall because of his stateliness) 
Robert F. Kelley laid the groundwork for the 
agreements of 1933 that reestablished Amer- 
ican relations with Russia. 

Even in those early days methodical and 
resourceful Kelley, then head of the State 
Department’s Division of Eastern European 
Affairs, was warning of the threat that un- 
bridled Communist expansionism could pose 
to the United States and the West. He was 
the main force in building up a skillfully, 
superbly trained corps of specialists in Rus- 
sian affairs who would arm the United States 
to deal effectively with the clever, ruthless, 
incessantly active Red diplomatic and intelli- 


gence corps. 

It was Kelley who developed the Russian 
Division in the State Department and man- 
aged, against great odds, to get funds to send 
men like Ambassadors George Kennan and 
Charles Bohlen to Europe to study the Rus- 
sian la. and the problems of that era 
and of the war years to come. ; 

Cordell Hull paid frequent tribute to Kel- 
ley in his memoirs. He rated him one of the 
most “important and capable, experienced 
and dependable officials I found in high posi- 
tion in the State Department.” The Sec- 
retary regarded Kelley as “a thoroughly ca- 
pable and useful official.” 

The Hull memoirs delineate Kelley’s vast 
role in laying the groundwork for the Soviet 
recognition treaty and in alerting US. on- 
cials from President Roosevelt down, to the 
pitfalls they would inevitably meet in try- 
ing to deal with the inscrutable Russians. 

Senator Borah at the time he was chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
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ae make val ant local efforts at enriching chil- him in advance that the world was flat: BUILDS REAL UNDERSTANDING | 

8 {important time when some of you have al- 

— — direct your 

aig tional need which demands the best of all of [i 

us. 

80 ‘that you have something to shoot at, 7 
i something to think about, something to 

7 lex decisions and involve the applica- 

4 million children’s hours each day, because 

4 : I think they are of overriding importance. 

if But there are many other ideas, issues, prob- 

* lems, and questions facing you and the FCC. 

4 I wish we had more opportunities to ex- 

11 change views. Before leaving, I'd like to 

| touch briefly on some other thoughts on gen- 

= - eral and adult programing. 

nd I've been doing some reading lately, as well 

as viewing television. read that one-hair 

91 to make the grade, and do not return to the Pierces the Iron Curtain 

air for another season. — 
. I refer you to the results of one 

4 ot personal preferences conducted 

1 decisionmakers in networks, agencies and 

4 Their own preferences as revealed in the 

4 suryey bear no comparison with the deci- 

3 signs they have made in the past. I wonder 

q what convinces them that 64 percent of the 

. to see more general drama, that 50 — 
1 more informational programs and documen- 

a taries, that 40 percent might not prefer to 
4 
9 a estimating the public’s taste and take a flier ; 
1 on the premise that they are just as knowi- 
* edgeable; just as ready, just as responsive as —— —„- —¾ 

4 _ you are to the best you have to offer. 
. what the people win see and hear. As you : 
ia make your choices, remember that not every 
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the Senate is credited with first giving con- 
sequence to the saying that “Kelley knows 
more about Russia than any other Amort 
can.” He said this was due to KEelley’s 
knowledge of Eastern Europe, especially the 
Soviet Union, resulting from the 1917 revo- 
lution. 
PIONEER IN FIELD 

Former U.S. Ambassador Robert D. 8 
succintly summed up for me a salute to 
Kelley when he said: “I know that, Kelley 
had many reservations about the decision to 
recognize the Soviet Union which was taken 
by the Roosevelt administration in 1933. 

„He never permitted himself illusion re- 


garding the implacable character of the lead- 


ership of international communism. 

“He was conscious of the danger long 
before it was known to any large segment of 
American public opinion. 

“He was a pioneer in this field, who de- 
serves credit for a good deal of sound think- 
ing on the subject.” 

Historian Robert Paul Browder recalls how 
heavily Hull and Roosevelt leaned on the 
expert advice — 2 by Kelley: “Until a 


been established,” Kelley advised, “official 
imtercourse with its increased contacts, is 
bound to lead to friction and rancor.” Kel- 
ley then enumerated the problems which had 
to be resolved before diplomatic relations 
were resumed. Over and over again, the 
events of the 1930’s and later years bore out 
_ Kelley’s advance warnings and predictions. 

John C. Wiley, former U.S. Ambassador to 
Portugal, Iran and Panama, who considers 
Kelley “a very close friend over a period 
of 30 years,” recalled “the lighter side of his 
life was very limited.” 

“It consisted almost entirely of bridge 
and poker—of the spit-in-the-ocean variety.“ 

THE MISTAKE OF BEING RIGHT 


—— of Kelley’s “deep concentration 


in everything that has to do with Eastern 
Europe, especially the Soviet Union and the 
satellite countries. Wiley told me, “I know 
of no one who has a greater degree of knowl- 
ee and understanding.” Continuing, Wiley 


92258 made one mistake — that of being 
right when nearly everyone else was wrong, 
which as you may know, is in government 
an almost unforgiveable offense. 

“Ou in his record of achievement 
is that he alone foresaw, well before our 
recognition of the Soviet Union, the necessity 
of having officers in the Foreign Service es- 
pecially trained for future service in and 
around the Soviet Union. 

“Limited by congressional appropriations, 
he was only able to select a very small group. 
In that small band were Chip (Charles E.) 
Bohlen (now special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State, an expert on Soviet affairs) and 
George Kennan (now U.S. Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia). 

“Bob has become a living legend in both 
the State Department and the Foreign Serv- 
ice,” said Wiley. 

Kelley was a “taciturn ian,” 
New York Times pundit James Reston re- 
called, “who saw that his men went to the 
Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, in- 
sisted on objective, carefully documented 
‘reporting, and added greatly to the prepara- 
_tion for the Soviet era.”’ 

So well did Kelley guide the establish- 
ment of the US. vital observation post 
on the Soviet Union that Red Ambassador 
Maxim Litvinov testified that Kelley's aides 
were in many ways better trained in Russian 
history than anyone in the Soviet diplomatic 


Americans can draw confidence from the 
fact that, building on Kelley’s model, the 
agencies that serve as our eyes and ears“ on 
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Russia to the point that American knowl- 
edge of what the Soviets are doing and what 
are their likely next moves are far greater 
than most Americans realize. 

AN EXPERT ON BOLSHEVISM 


Loy W. Henderson, who retired Janu- 
ary 31 as Deputy Under Secretary of te for 
Administration, recounted for me his im- 
pressions of Kelley when the latter was serv- 
ing as a captain in the U.S. Army and a 
military attaché to our High Commissioner. 

“I met Kelley in a restaurant. He was in 
the company of a young British colonel who 


of Canada,” Henderson related, adding: 

“Bob was at that time [1921 to 1922] con- 
sidered to be an expert on Russia bol- 
shevism. A year or two later, he returned 
to the United States, took the consular ex- 
aminations and was appointed vice counsul 
to Calcutta. 

“In 1924, Evan E. Young, who had been 
Bob's chief in Riga and who had become 
Chief of the Eastern European Division of 


the Department, brought Bob back to his 


division. I joined the division in 1925, just 
as Bob became assistant chief. A year later, 
he succeeded Mr. Young as Chief and served 
in that capacity for nearly 10 years.” 

Bob Kelley “was the youngest Chief in 
the State Department,” declared Henderson. 

“He distinguished himself as a scholar as 
well as a diplomat. He worked long hours, 
including weekends. | 

“He set up high standards for the [U.S.] 
personnel of Eastern Europe which have been 
maintained to this day.” 

OF CHIP BOHLEN AND GEORGE KENNAN 

“It was he who established an Eastern 
European corps of specialists. The young 
men in the corps were sent to Europe for 
2 of 3 years’ training in the Russian lan- 


guage. 
“Among the young officers selected by Bob 
were Chip Bohlen and George Kennan.” 


tried and yet could not meet his standards. 
He had no time for drones.” _. 

Henderson also spoke of Bob“ as a sober, 
demanding scholar at work, vigorous and 
gregarious at play. He loved to attend ball 
games where he could root freely at the top 
of his lungs. 

“He played tennis, not too well, because 
he enjoyed hitting the ball mightily rather 
than carefully placing it. 

“He also was a good, noisy, fun-loving 
poker player.” 

Indicative of the continued esteem of 
members of the Foreign Service is that dis- 
closed in a copy of a letter Henderson gave 


me: 
Janvary 31, 1961. 

Foreign Service and the State Department. 
Before I do so, I would like to tell you how 
—— y grateful I am to you for the training 
you gave me during the years when as 
0 Tou set 
a high standard of integrity, thoroughness 
and scholarship in dealing with the affairs 
of Eastern Europe wich has left an imprint 
throughout the years on every officer in 
the Foreign Service who has worked in that 
area. 5 
All of us who have served under you or 
with you have always regretted your retire- 
ment from the Foreign Service. We are glad, 


however, that even though you may not have 


been connected with the Service during the 
intervening years, you have continued to 
use your ability and talents in a manner 
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which has been in the interest of our 


With kindest personal regards, 
Lor W. HENDERSON, 85 
Under Secretary of State for 
Administration 
Conservative, as- a- 


friendly, albeit within the limits of strict 


protocol, diplomat-strategist-historian-phil- 
osopher Kelley has had a career that 
rivals the most exciting cloak-and-dagger 
fiction, but is completely unobtrusive about 
claiming credit for his many accomplish- 
ments and completely shuns the public 
spotlight. 

His talent in the diplomatic and foreign- 
affairs area was first put to use after World 
War I, when the Army sent him to the Baltic 

e youthful Kelley was one of the most 
talented members of the brilliant generation 


of Foreign Service officers identified with 


former Ambassador Robert Murphy, Joseph 
C. Grew, Sumner Welles, and numerous other 
stellar names in the modern history of 
American foreign affairs. 

A veteran of more than 30 years in the 
Foreign Service, Kelley returned from the 
smoldering Baltic to serve 14 vital years in 
Washington. He deveted much of that time 
to building up the skilled corps of experts 
who were to prepare this Nation for its new 
era of relations with the Soviet starting in 
1933. 

In 1937, the State Department dispatched 
Kelley on another critical mission—to Tur- 
key, which the aggressively Nazi 
empire viewed as the vital link in its aim of 
seizing control of the Balkans and burgeon- 
ing out into the Middle East and Africa. 

Turkey was the center of Nazi efforts to . 
undercut Allied influence and control in 
these strategically all-important regions. For 
Kelley and his aids, the period starting in 
1937 was one of watchful, alert observation 
to prepare the United States to anticipate 
and counter Nazi moves in that area. But— 
possibly because the Allies relying on Kel- 
ley’s experience and intelligence, were so 
well informed on Nazi movements—the Ger- 
mans never made Turkey the operational 
base it had been expected they would. The 
Turkish pincer in a two-pronged drive from 
the Balkans through Syria and Egypt never 
developed. Kelley performed this mission, | 
with consummate skill. 

For the past 7 years, has served as 
European chief (“Deputy to the President, 
Europe,“ is his official title) for the Amer- 
ican Committee for Liberation. 

A major function of the committee is the 
operation of Radio Liberty—the voice of 
freedom and democracy within the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. (Radio Liberty 
beams its broadcasts in Russian and 16 
other languages of the Soviet Union.) 


THE DEBASEMENT OF WORDS 


Privately sponsored but viewed with favor 
by the US. Government, Radio faces 

propaganda world. It's challenge is 
— os it requires round-the-clock alert- 
ness and the Freatest of resourcefulness to 
counter the sinister techniques of an array 
of Soviet communications experts who will 
stop at nothing in their ceaseless crusade 
to imprison the minds of men. 

Khrushchev’s greatest gains in the propa- 
ganda war, Kelley told me as we chatted 
in his office, have been scored via “debase- 
ment of words.” When it comes to seman- 
tic juggling, the Soviets have no peer. 
They distort, invert, and destroy the mean- 
ing of words and whenever and 
wherever it suits their ends. 

As a prime example, Kelley cited the Red 
propagandists’ distortion of the word “lib- 


7 
was in command of some Baltic regiments 4 
[engaged] in holding back the Bolsheviks 
from the Latvia border. 3 
“The young colonel later became Field 
Marshal Alexander and Governor General : 
and common principles and purposes has ae 
—— 
Henderson viewed Kelley as one ex- | 
tremely careful in seeing that his colleagues 
and subordinates got full credit for work 
they performed * * * patient with those who a 


incessant Bolshevik drum-beaters have to- 


live”’—the principle of living alongside other 
systems with different ideologies and pro- 
cedures; each system tolerant of the others’ 
existence. To Ehrushchevy and his col- 
leagues, however, “coexistence” means “cold 
war.” Thus, the dized citizens of 
non-Communist countries are deluded into 
believing that the cardinal Soviet objective 
is just the opposite of what it actually is. 
Not only diplomats but journalists, Kelley 
emphasized, must completely understand 
this stepped-up strategy of “debasement of 


words“ if they are to hope to cope with the 


massive assaults of the Soviets and their 
henchmen in the ever- „ 
and propaganda. 

Despite its insistence on honest, ethical 
procedures in stating the American case to 
the people of the satellites, Radio Liberty 
under Kelley is far from impotent in dealing 
with the diabolical Reds. 

-Many people in the Communist orbit orig- 


cover that the radio voice of the West has 
raised many a point which is of vital con- 
cern to them. First priority is given to the 
correction of Soviet distortions of the role 
of the United States and the West—but Ra- 
dio Liberty also takes skillful advantage of 
chinks in the Russian armor. 

The Reds, for example, have never made 
public the fact that Vyacheslav Molotov was 
shifted from his discredited diplomatic post 
in Outer Mongolia to the Soviet atomic 


lic?” the voice from Radio Liberty asked over 
and over. 
THE “GRAPEVINE” IN RUSSIA 
The question caught on among the popu- 


cast, may well force it to do so before long. 
Is Radio Liberty, its course closely watched 
by the immensely well informed Kelley, get- 
ting across to the people behind the Iron 


Curtain? | 
Without question. 
Ref from the Soviet and other Com- 
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But Radio Liberty is umrelenting in its 
efforts to reach the subjugated peoples of 
the East, and the response is increasingly 
encouraging. This unofficial branch of 
American “foreign policy” is an ever more 
effective weapon in the battle for men’s 
minds 


US. Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs. 

Trustees of the ACL include Reginald T. 
Townsend of Cross River: Mrs. Oscar Ahl- 


gren, former president of the American Fed 


eration of Women’s Clubs; H. J. Heinz II; 


W. H. Chamberlin, author of “The Russian 


Revolution”; J. Peter Grace, Jr.; Henry V. 
Poor; Dr. John W. Studebacker; former 
Gov. Charles Edison of New. Jersey; Allen 
Grover, vice president of Time, Inc., and 
Whitney N. Seymour, president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

Major credit for the success of Radio 
Liberty must go to the tall, brainy, energetic 
Harvard educated Boston Irishman who 
probably knows as much about the Soviet 
mind as any non-Soviet in the world to- 
day—a taciturn, modest publicity-shy general 
in the political war whom I regard as one 
of the most impressive and formidable gi- 
ants among men that I have ever met. 


Getting at the Facts of Food Distribution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1961 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a sudden eruption of stories 
criticizing the distribution of food out of 
supplies made available to the States by 
the Federal Government: I am deeply 
concerned because of the large number 
of people in West Virginia who receive 
surplus commodities. 

Let us get this thing in perspective. . 

Undoubtedly, some people will cheat 
on any program, public or private, that 
has ever been devised by man. Our 
newspapers and magazines can perform 
a useful public service by exposing 
abuses, by keeping public officials on 


their toes, by making deliberate wrong- 


doers aware that they may get caught. 

We cannot condone abuses and we 
must not coast into smug ignorance of 
the fact that they still exist. On the 
other hand, we must not injure thou- 
sands of deserving citizens. 

On September 8, 1961, Life magazine 
printed an editorial attacking the food 
distribution program. Life based most 
of its attack on a story and an editorial 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on August 24, 1961. In attacking the 
food distribution program, Life magazine 
ignored its own article of March 10, 1961, 
entitled “Anguish of Men Without 
Work.” 

Life’s article of March 10 opened with 
these words: 


The faces of the Nation's jobless last week 
that were mul- 
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work. Anxiety, hunger, and hopelessness be- 
set them and their families. They suffered 
the indignity of being useless and were 
ashamed at having lost their self-reliance. 


While the unemployed sought work and help 


and scraped along with food handouts, the 
Kennedy administration was pushing an 
omnibus program to revive the economy. 


On the next page of Life magazine 
was the statement: 

The life of the unemployed is a steady 
downhill slide. While Congress is about to 
extend unemployment compensation to a 
maximum of 39 weeks, families receiving it 
must still deny themselves food, return 
household goods purchased on credit, do 
medical care—and go deeper into 
debt. 


Another two-page layout of pictures in 
this same issue of Life was headed “Scant 
Food Handouts to Meet Aching Hun- 
gers.” The caption under one picture 
read: 

In Portage, Pa., near Johnstown, Steve 
Alexander, 37, an out-of-work coal miner, 
draws monthly ration of Government sur- 
plus food for his 10 children. Each gets 


about 1 pound of lard, a half pound of rice. 


plus dry milk, flour. The caption under an- 
other picture said, Pale and expectant, 
Jonathan Kimback, 6; looks up at surplus 
food carried by his father in Portage dis- 
tribution center. 


Since Life magazine, in September, 
put its trust in the Wall Street Journal 
rather than in its own reporting, it 
would be interesting to examine the Wall 
Street Journal article. It is written by 
Donald A. Moffitt, a staff reporter. The 
dateline is Corsicana, Tex., county seat 
of Navarro county. 

The Wall Street Journal story said 
that L. G. Avery, a farm laborer, bluntly 
informs a visitor who found him whiling 
away his day in n rocking chair on the 
porch of his house: 

This is one year people ain't going to get 
the grass hoed out of their cotton, because 
we ain’t going to do it. | 


That statement became the basis for 
an editorial in the same issue of the 
Wall Street Journal, entitled “The Man 
With the Hoe.” And the statement at- 
tributed to L. G. Avery was repeated 
again in the Life magazine editorial. It 
was quoted in an editorial August 29, in 
the Marietta, Ga., Daily Journal. And 


the Memphis Commercial Appeal re- 


printed the entire article on August 27. 

Kenneth A. Douglas, county judge, 
Navarro County, Tex., says in a letter 
which has already been reproduced in 
the 

I have not as yet been able to find anyone 
that knows Mr. Avery. He is not on the rolls 
as a recipient of surplus foods. I do not 
know to what he was referring when he said, 
“people ain’t going to get the grass hoed out 
of the cotton because we ain’t going to do 
it,” because the farmers did get the grass 
out by the farm laborers in this county. | 


The Wall Street Journal had quoted 
this same Mr. Douglas as follows: | 
We're not trying to be another Newburgh; 
we're just trying to solve a local problem,” 
says Kenneth A. pe ngewe young county judge 
the commissioners court— 


the county's administrative 

Mr. Douglas says the county is attempting to 
reduce future food distributions to about 
1,000 persons a month, less than a third of 
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this month's total of eligibles. So far, at 
least, Federal officials have not protested. 

That is what the Wall Street Journal 
said. And here 15 what Mr. Douglas 
Says: 

reduce future food distribution to about 
1,000 persons per month. Navarro County 
voted to remain in the program for the fiscal 


year, beginning September 1, 1961, and it 
was necessary that we use some figure, be- 


cause we are required to pay 30 cents per 


person per month. We used the figure 1,000 
because it was a nice round figure, however, 
we later cut that figure down to 750 recip- 
ients. 

The statement that Federal officials have 
not protested is, in my opinion simply a 
statement made to make it appear that our 
Federal officials are trying to tell us in Nav- 
arro County how to handle our county’s 
business. I do not think the Federal Gov- 
ernment would even think of protesting and 
what Federal official would make the pro- 
test—should one be made? : 


The Wall Street Journal said: 

At last count, 3,367 Navarro County resi- 
dents—about 10 percent of the population— 
were collecting free vittles, including such 
provisions as Mr. Kennedy’s mule” (canned 
pork and gravy) and “goober grease” (pea- 
nut butter.) 


Life magazine embellished the ac- 
count by referring to “canned pork and 
gravy—called ‘Mr. Kennedy’s mule’ in 
Corsicana.” 

Mr. Douglas, on the other hand, has 


lived in Navarro County all his life and 
ne says: 


“Mr. Kennedy’s mule” and “goober grease”’ 


gare words never heard in Navarro County, at 


least by me, until I read the Wall Street 
Journal. 


Mr. DoucrlLas says the Wall Street 
Journal story was inaccurate in other de- 
tails. He comments: | 

There are more statements untrue in the 
account in the Journal article than there are 
true statements. 


The Wall Street Journal story date- 
lined Corsicana, Tex., also had this to 
say: 

In Louisiana, where the State welfare de- 
partment handles the chore of certifying 
applicants for welfare aid, the department 
ran out of funds to pay staff members to 
handle the task after the food giveaway 
program was expanded. Though $125,000 


was budgeted for this purpose in fiscal 1961, 


the department had to beg $35,000 more 
from the State’s treasury to carry through 
until July 1. A like total, $160,000, is re- 
served for certification in fiscal 1962, “but 
that won’t be enough,” says a welfare of- 
ficial. 

“We feel like we're sitting on a keg of 


dynamite,“ says another Louisiana welfare 


man. “We don’t have any control over 


this program.” 


One Louisiana official notes that some 


200,000 people are getting Federal free food 


in the State now, compared to only 90,000 a 


' year ago. The commodities are rolling into 


the State at a three-carloads-a-day clip, and 


officials reckon even more parishes (counties) 


would take part in the distribution if there 


were any more warehouse space. 


Mary Evelyn Parker, commissioner of 
public welfare for the State of Louisiana, 
made these comments on the Wall Street 


Journal article: 


The participation figures. quoted by Mr. 
Moffit (90,000 last year and 200,000 now) 


did not originate in this office. Acttial rec- 
ords show 105,000 certified on August 19, 
1960, and 172,000 on August 18, 1961. 

The budget figures quoted also were mis- 
leading. It is true that we had to secure an 


additional $35,000 to complete fiscal 1960 


61, but this was due, as much or more 80, 
to budget limitations than to the availability 
of additional items. 

No parish in Louisiana has failed to par- 
ticipate in commodity distribution because 
of the absence of warehouse space. 

The paragraph, “We feel like we're sitting 
on a keg of dynamite. We don’t have any 
control of this program,” was completely 
erroneous. 

“The first part of the quote was in refer- 
ence to an inquiry as to complaints or 
abuses. (This was what the reporter actu- 
ally was looking for.) We stated that dur- 
ing the entire time that we had been in the 
program we had practically no complairts 
from public officials, grocers, landowners, or 
anyone else. We then said that the people 
in Louisiana are very vocal about their wel- 
fare program and in the absence of com- 
plaints, it was possible we were sitting on a 
keg of dynamite without knowing it. This 
was strictly a facetious remark, and should 
have been interpreted as such. 

The second part of the quote on control 
of the program apparently related to our 
statement that we did not have the money 
and staff to make a home visit and contact 
collateral references on each application. In 


the absence of such verification, we felt 


we did not have complete control of eligi- 
bility in the urban centers. 

You may rest assured that we will not 
participate in, and assume the responsibility 
for, any program over which we do not feel 
we have adequate control. 


The Federal Government, the State 
governments, and many local govern- 
ments have staffs of trained administra- 
tive personnel and investigators check- 
ing constantly to discover and to correct 
abuses in the food distribution program. 
It is important to understand the rea- 
sons for the food distribution program, 
and the manner in which it operates. 

It begins with the almost miraculous 
efficiency of American agriculture. This 
is the one thing in America that the 
Communist countries envy most of all. 
They hate to admit that we are ahead of 
them in anything. But they frankly 
admit that we are ahead of them in ag- 
ricultural production, and urge their 
people to catch up with us. 

If our agriculture were as inefficient 
as agriculture in the U.S. S. R., we would 


have 60 million more people on farms 


than we do now. That is one-third of 


our whole population. Just imagine 


what it would be like without those 60 
million people to help produce other 
goods and services for defense and ci- 
vilian consumption. Just imagine the 
effect on our Armed Forces, and even on 
our professions and our arts. 

This agricultural know-how is the 
thing nearly all the bots friends or 
enemies, wants most. And in many na- 
tions, American farm products are doing 
more than American arms to stop the 
onrush of communism. 

It would be inexcusable if we let 
hungry people in other countries turn to 
communism if we shut off all food and 
fiber except what we can produce and 
sell at a profit. It would be inexcusable 
if we let thousands 
go hungry, or suffer the hidden hunger 
of malnutrition and meager, unappetiz- 


of our own people 
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ing meals while we ship food to other 
countries. And we should not expect 
our farmers to supply this food and fiber 
for payment far below the earnings of 
fellow Americans in other lines of work. 

We need food reserves as part of our 
military defense. 

We need food reserves for emergency 
use in natural disasters. 

All these are reasons why we have 

programs to supply food to people in 
need in many different situations, and 
must continue to have such programs. 
The Federal Government has accepted 
the responsibility for setting down- the 
general rules under which this food will 
be made available to State agencies— 
and for getting the food to those agen- 
cies. It is responsible for making sure 
that the States and communities follow 
reasonable procedures in administering 
the programs; and recovering payments 
from the States for any food proved to 
be fraudulently used. 
But within those limits, it is up to the 
States to determine the exact rules for 
eligibility of individuals, to determine 
what individuals are eligible, to store 
and distribute the food, require adequate 
records and to guard against abuses. 

This system is in harmony with the 
traditional division of powers between 


the Federal Government and the State 


and local government. 
Most Americans believe that the best 
people to investigate need and determine 


eligibility and run the program locally 


and guard against abuses are the local 
people in a town or country, and in the 
State. 

We must do everything in our power to 


make sure that all our able-bodied citi- . 


zens can find employment at wages high 
enough that they can adequately feed 
their families without expecting the 
farmer to donate most of his labor, in- 
vestment and managerial skills. That is 
the ideal in our private enterprise econ- 
omy. 

But those who are not able-bodied and 
are in need, and those who cannot find 
employment at a decent wage, must be 
adequately fed out of our rich abundance 
of food. We must make sure our food 
distribution programs are honestly and 


efficiently administered. We must have 


a free press to keep us on our toes, and 
we hope they will make every effort to 
be accurate and unbiased. And we must 
learn, calmly and deliberately, to dis- 
tinguish between the rare incident, the 
exaggeration or distortion, and the seri- 
ous abuse. 


Our Embattled Probers—Walter Warns 
of Apathy to Red Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, here 
follows the sixth of a series of articlés 


— 


about the House Committee on Un- 
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American Activities written by Pulitzer 
Prize Winner Edward J. Mowery: 


ments seeking “abolition” of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, its chairman 


' “The anemic public response to this cam- 


telligence of most Americans.” 

Stressing that the Communist “masters 
of the Kremlin” have already enslaved 900 
million people and have predicted that the 
_. hammer and sickle will fly over the United 
_. States in another generation, the Pennsyl- 

vania Democrat said: 
his is their avowed objective, despite the 
propaganda veneer of ‘peaceful coexistence,’ 
and members of the conspiracy in this 
country are working diligently toward that 
end. 


“Regretfully, they’re being abetted by a 
small but deadly segment of our own people 
who either ignore the threat to our survival 
Or a blind to its significance.” 
the “courage” and “dedication” of 


“And with God's help * * * it will never 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
67-year-old lawmaker said, is investigating 
an average of 1 espionage plot per day, and 
near 200 suspected Communist fronts and 
Communist infiltrated organizations are on 
the FBI's “active” investigation list. 

“Spies abound in the Red bloc diplomatic 
corps,” WALTER explained, “and we now have 
a Moscow satellite 90 miles from the Florida 
Keys. Against this background of obvious 


Describing HUAC’s mandated duties in 
the area of subversion, he said: 
“This committee has, as its lawful respon- 


‘sibility, Communist activities in the domain 


of national gee 3 funda- 
mentally as and investigatory 
Sau ot ihe Congress. It is the only House 


committee having that specific area of 
study.“ 


Touching upon the obstructive tactics by 
the Supreme Court minority in dealing with 
contempt citations, WALTER—a recognized 
authority on constitutional law—said recent 
decisions hinted strongly at a dangerous 
usurpation of powers by the judiciary. 

_. Referring directly to the minority opin- 
ions in the Wilkinson-Branden case, HUAC’s 
chairman declared: 

“By the narrow margin of one vote was 
avoided the interesting spectacle of head-on 


necessary 
lution of the question whether the judici- 
ary would be permitted to destroy a * 
constituted congressional committee 


The dissents suggest a determined chal- 
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“We had heen forewamed, however, of the 
course taken by these minority justices in 
several recent Supreme Court decisions, of 
which I believe the entire country has taken 
note and at which most of us stand aghast. 
Members of the minority wish to work 
their personal will against Congress consti- 
tutional prerogatives, to advance their own 
views as to proper subjects for legislative 
investigation * and the course the in- 
quiry should take. 

“This minority (in weighing HUAC con- 
tempt cases) seems hypnotized by the ex-. 


's sake’ in any greater 
Supreme Court ‘decides for decision’s sake.’ 
As for the typical Communist smear phrase, 
‘witch hunting 

“The Salem witches were the product of 
pure imagination. But the Communist 
witches are plaguing the earth.” 

HUAC functions discreetly in accord- 
ance with strict rules of procedure, the chair- 
man added, and serves as the model for 
House standing rules governing all com- 
mittees. 

We have been zealous to protect the civil 
rights of all persons. And we believe we 
- have succeeded. Of course we've made mis- 
takes, which we have tried diligently to rec- 
tify and from which we have profited. 

“We shall always welcome constructive 
criticism motivated by genuine interest in 
the preservation of our free society. We 
will oppose abolition of this committee with 
every weapon at our command. 

“But we cannot guarantee to preserve the 
good will of Communist witnesses or other 
Communists—or those in complicity—with 
any more success than the courts can pre- 
serve the good will of criminal defendants. 

“And who would suggest that the courts 
be abolished * * * for that reason?” 

Walter, who will retire at the end of this 
session, reiterated HUAC’s deep appreciation 
for the confidence it enjoys among the vast 
majority of Americans. 

“We are all fighting a common enemy to 
preserve the precious heritage of unprece- 
dented freedoms. God help this Nation if 
stagnation, apathy, or moral decay should 
deliver us into the hands of the terroristic, 
Marxist criminal 


Essay Winners Reveal Spirit of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL ROGERS 


oF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 


include the following prize-winning es- 


says written by students in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. These students were partici- 
pants in the Constitution Week essay 
contest sponsored by the Francis Bro- 
ward Chapter of the DAR, and they 
emerged as winners because their essays 
were truly exemplary of the spirit of the 


September 26 


Constitution. I want to congratulate 
these young people for their interest and 


(By Denise Ouimet) 

As I kneel here in church, I think; first of 
all, I think it is awfully hot in here. I wish 
I was outside, breathing the clean, fresh air. 
And then I see Maria, 


churches and schools. I have a vivid imagi- 
nation and as I kneel there, I can almost see 


soldiers standing outside. 

All of a sudden I feel sorry for Maria. I 
have just taken this for granted before. Now 
Iam glad Iam here. They do not have this 
right to worship as they please. We have 
freedom of religion. Forever? Oh, please 
God. * As I leave church, I say a silent 
prayer, a prayer of thanks, and a prayer of 
hope, for the future. 

I go through a rather boring 3 hours of 


school. Then it is recess. Then that was i 


when T heard Joe. 

Joe Davis. I heard what you said.” 

“So what.” 

“So you can’t say that.“ : 

There's freedom of speech, isn’t there?“ 

“Yes, but it doesn’t mean you can go 
around saying words like that.” | ‘ 

What does it mean?” 

“It means,” I began, “like if you don’t 
think we have a good government you can 
say so. But all good laws are in accordance 
with God’s law. You’re misusing your liber- 
ties. You can’t be arrested for something 
like that, but maybe you should be. 
Honestly.” 

“All right, I’m going into the room and 
read that book. You know. The one on the 
Constitution.” 

As Joe left, I thought some more, I thought 
that the way I had been sounding off at Joe, 
maybe I should watch myself more. I should 
practice what I preach. My duty was to my- 
self first. Right then I made a quick resolu- 
tion to try harder in the future. 

When I went home, I waited anxiously 
until the paper came. I took off the rubber- 
band, opened it and read first, you guessed it, 
the funnies. Then I read the TV section. 
Then the front page and the sports. I take 


- it for granted that what I am reading is 


true. This is where freedom of the press 
comes in. The reporters are not allowed to 
write what they want. They must write 
what is true. In some countries, they write 
what the government says. The people can- 


not believe what they read. 
In the editorials, they can put down what 


they think, and how they feel about every- 
people are right until 
proven wrong. 

If you had ever lived in Cuba or Russia, 
you would really appreciate these freedoms 
we now take for granted. Every so often we 
should stop and think how lucky we are to 
brave and the free.“ 


My FREEDOMS UNDER THE Constrrution 


(By Jerry Beasley) 7 
If old truths are to retain their hold on 
men’s minds, they must be restated in the 
language and concepts of successive genera- 
tions. What at one time are their most 
effective expressions gradually become 80 


worn with use that they cease to carry a defi- 


Dommuntist threat to America’s survival, tions to the Francis Broward Chapter 
-  . . Representative Pra E. Warm warned of the DAR fer th triotism 
e to the frantic efforts by certain ele- have demonstrated by sponsoring this 
contest. 
ae The essays follow: | 
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ee were Associate Justices Hugo O. Black, 1 
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Be. and Chief Justice Earl Warren.) 
wee 328 of separation of powers 
Hhitherto recognized as funda- 
 Galling the dissents a “bold impingement” 
Apon legislative power, he said: 
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nite meaning. The underlying ideas may be 
as valid as ever, but the words, even when 
they refer to problems still with us, no 
longer convey the same conviction. 

Our Constitution has been the ideal of 
freedom which inspired modern Western 
civilization and whose partial realization 
made possible the achievements of the Amer- 
ican race. This comparatively new document 


is the reincarnation of the 


Magna 

Carta and the French Declaration of Rights. 
In the course of history many have praised 
liberty, but few have explained its impor- 
tance to us as individuals and as a country. 
In an advancing society the restriction of 
liberty reduces the number of things tried 
and thus reduces the rate of progress. This 
freedom is not given to the individual be- 
cause it gives him greater satisfaction; 
rather it is given with the thought that the 
ordinary man will better serve others if 
given that right. Giving this freedom far 
surpasses any decree a government could 
issue for the advancement of a civilization. 
Liberty does not only mean that the in- 
dividual has the opportunity to choose 
freely; it also means that he must bear the 
consequences of his actions and will receive 
praise or blame for them. Liberty and re- 


‘sponsibility are inseparable. Our society has 


maintained itself because most individuals 
have accepted the position resulting from 
their own actions. Though it seems that 
each person who succeeds in fulfilling his 


dreams would do so by accident, it also 


stands to reason that each individual would 


turn his attentions to those events that he 


has considerable control of: By profiting by 
the mistakes of those before him and trying 
to control those events in his life that he is 
capable of controlling, the individual can 
socially mature and by doing so, ee 
the status of his society. 

As I have been writing a man has died to 
preserve my freedoms. This man died to 
keep me, as an American, free to live in a 


democratic country. I not only feel an 
obligation to this man but to those before 


me who have founded this Government that 
gives me the opportunity to live as a free in- 
dividual. I feel I should be devoted to the 
preservation of those freedoms inherited 
from my antecedents. 

Not being constantly plagued by the fear 
of government interference in my social and 
economic life, I can devote my whole to the 


increment of my social status and the stand- 


ing of others like myself. There are no 


limitations upon my life until I infringed on | 


the rights of others. 

To best use our freedoms we must have a 
clear perception of what they entail. Oc- 
casionally there are those who, whether by 
chance or choice, interpret their freedom as 


license, or the right to do as they please. 


These individuals are using their freedom for 
the detriment of their civilization. Under 
no type of government yet conceived in the 
mind of man has there been such an or- 


ganization of people that permitted the in- 


dividual to do completely as he pleased. 

In being governed as I am in this coun- 
try, I am free from the domination of those 
mentally and physically stronger than I. 
Since we are not dominated by any particu- 
lar group, we have the freedom to profit by 
the mistakes of our forefathers and to pass 
our knowledge to those proceeding us. 

As time passes ours is the only type of 
government that grows stronger with the 
progression of the individual. Our Govern- 
ment is founded on the concept that each 
man has a certain divinity and we have in- 
stituted our laws on this concept. In found- 
ing our Government with a faith in the di- 
vinity of man, we are acknowledging the 


power of God to give supreme intelligence; 
and through 


God no man can fall. 
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tooth. If the reclamation States come to 


EXTENSION oP REMARKS 
HON. JOHN | P. Sarlox 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
at THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 25, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rxc- 
ORD some very pertinent remarks made 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. ASPINALL], on which I have the 


honor to serve. 
The chairman, who has served with 


distinction as a member of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee during 
the years he has been a Member of the 
Congress, is one of the best informed 
of its members of reclamation affairs. 
It would be well for those from the rec- 
lamation States to heed well what the 
distinguished and knowledgeable gen- 
tleman from Colorado has to say about 
reclamation. He says reclamation pr: 
ects must be “clean as a hound’s tooth, 
and I thoroughly agree. He also cites 
the results of a crash program wherein 
on at least nine cases investigations were 
hurried, or not fully completed and re- 
payment contracts were not signed prior 
to construction and how these projects 


got into subsequent difficulties. 


I think the gentleman has given us 
good reasons for not rushing into ap- 
proval of these reclamation projects and 
not blindly following the recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau of Reclamation. I 
do not think we gave nearly enough at- 
tention to these Colorado River project 
transmission lines. We have accepted 
what the Bureau of Reclamation sub- 
mitted as an analysis without nearly as 
thorough an examination as the prob- 
lem deserved. We have got to realize 


that the Bureau of Reclamation is no 


longer the clean-cut scientific organiza- 
tion it once was. It.now deals in ide- 
ology rather than engineering and eco- 
nomics, and we must recognize it as 
such. 

Following are the remarks of Mr. As- 
PINALL: 

Reclamation, as I have often emphasized, 
is one Federal program that is little under- 
stood by Members of the House from the 
eastern part of the United States—and yet 
it is these Members who hold the 
balance of power when it comes to a House 
vote on a reclamation project. 

The reclamation program has a much eas- 
ier time in the Senate because the 17 rec- 
lamation States start off with 34 votes out 
of 100—just 17 short of a majority. In the 
House, where representation is based on 
population, the reclamation States start off 
with 99 votes out of 437—or 120 short of a 
majority. Included in the 99 reclamation 
votes are 58 from the States of California, 
Texas, and Oklahoma. Thus in the 14 Rocky 
Mountain and Far Western States where the 
reclamation program is of primary concern— 
excluding only California—there are just 
41 Members of the House, out of 437. 

. Aside from good plain sense, this is one 
of the reasons why it is so essential that 


reclamation projects be clean as a hound 


and—prior to 
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the with a request for a Federal 
investment in projects it must be on a basis 
of sound economic and financial feasibility, 
appropriation of funds for 
construction—a clear indication of the water 
users’ willingness to repay that part of the 
Federal investment that is within their abil- 
ity to pay. 

That is why I have always insisted, for ex- 
ample, that repayment contracts be signed 


- by the water users before construction be- 
gins on a reclamation project. It is only - 


through a responsible policy of this kind 
that reclamation can be justified in the 
House of Representatives. 

When such a policy is not followed rec- 
lamation is in trouble. We already have 
several examples of what can happen when 
projects are not thoroughly studied and re- 
payment contracts with the water users not 
signed prior to construction. 


The most notable example was the au- 


thorization of a number of projects in the 
Flood Control Acts of 1944 and 1946, and a 
subsequent “crash” program of construction. 
In at least nine cases investigations were 
hurried, or not fully completed, and repay- 
ment contracts were not signed prior to con- 
struction. All ‘of these projects got into 
subsequent difficulty as a result of undue 
haste to get construction. underway, and all 
have caused substantial losses of Uncle 
Sam’s moneys. The Federal expenditures on 


these nine projects have come to $58,246,722 


and while it is possible that some of this 
may be repaid eventually, most of it will not. 
This is the sort of thing that gives recla- 
mation generally a “black eye“ and which 


makes it more difficyJt than good judgment 
House approval of 


would require to secure 
sound projects. 

A Federal reclamation program, with prop- 
er investigation, planning, and construction, 
is a sound investment in national progress. 
At the same time, those of us from the rec- 
lamation States, who have the most direct 
interest in such a program, have the respon- 
sibility to insist that the reclamation pro- 
gram be carried forward on a basis of sound 


financial and economic feasibility. 


Don’t Open U.N. to Red China 
EXTENSION REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN. C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, fol- 


lowing is an editorial which appeared 
recently in the Chicago Daily News and 
which I believe states most emphatically 
the case against admitting Red China 
to the United Nations. 

I hope those who will lead the debate 
in the United Nations on the admission 
of Red China will ponder the logic of 
this editorial and then use every re- 
source at their command to make sure 
that the uncommitted nations of this 
world who have toyed with the idea of 


admitting Red China to the United Na- 


tions be made fully aware of the tragic 
consequences of their folly. 
The editorial follows: | 
Don’t Open U.N. To Rep CHINA | 
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noses on hard facts. A plan that might 


